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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

44  Far  as  the  breeze  can  beat,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  XXII.  AUGUST,  1911.  No.  127. 

AMERICAN   RECIPROCITY   AND   INDIAN 
PREFERENCE 

BY  R.  A.  LESLIE  MOORE 

(Indian  Civil  Service,  retired) 

THE  Reciprocity  Agreement  proposed  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  seems  likely  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  preference 
now  granted  to  Britain  in  the  Canadian  market  by  putting  the 
Americans  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  us,  and  perhaps 
by  extending  a  similar  advantage  to  other  nations  under  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause. 

In  view  too  of  the  probability  that  within  a  measurable  period 
of  time  the  United  States  will  import  wheat  for  the  consumption 
of  their  own  citizens  instead  of  exporting  it  as  at  present,  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  food  of  Britons  will  rise  in  price  owing  to 
the  Canadian  wheat  finding  a  market  in  the  States  rather  than  in 
Britain — a  tendency  that  will  be  undoubtedly  increased  if  recipro- 
city induces  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  North  American  Continent 
to  flow  north  and  south  rather  than  east  and  west  as  at  present. 

Can  Britain  do  nothing  to  indemnify  herself  against  these 
disadvantages  ?  Ex  Oriente  lux.  Why  should  she  not  turn  her 
eyes  eastwards?  Free  importers  are  accustomed  to  assert  that 
whatever  trade  advantage  Britain  grants  to  one  of  her  colonies 
or  dependencies,  she  must  grant  to  all  her  colonies  and  depend- 
encies alike.  But  this  necessity  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination 
only.  Tariff  Reform  is  much  more  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Empire  piecemeal  than  wholesale.  That  is  to  say — Britain 
will  frame  a  commercial  treaty  with  each  of  her  colonies  and 
dependencies  and  they  will  frame  similar  treaties  with  each 
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other,  such  as  the  proposed  agreement  under  discussion  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  In  each  case  the  contracting 
parties  will,  so  far  as  possible,  consider  their  own  interests  first, 
and  after  that  the  interests  of  the  other  nations  within  the  Empire. 
Each  of  the  sister  nations  will  aim  first  at  building  up,  so  far  as 
may  be,  her  own  strength,  and  then  that  of  the  Empire. 

Free  importers  again  bring  two  chief  charges  against  Tariff 
Eeform— first  that  it  will  raise  prices  to  the  consumer — especially 
the  price  of  food — and  secondly,  that  it  will  provoke  retaliation 
by  the  foreigner.  Now,  if  a  case  of  mutual  preference  can  be 
instanced  in  which  prices,  so  far  from  being  raised,  would  be 
actually  lowered,  and  in  which  there  would  be  no  likelihood  of 
foreign  retaliation,  surely  the  candid  free  importer  would  admit 
that  in  this  case  his  objections  fail?  Indeed,  he  might  even 
admit  that  such  a  preference  need  not  be  banned  by  orthodox  free 
importers,  inasmuch  as  it  would  make  trade,  if  not  free,  at  least 
freer  than  at  present. 

Such  mutual  preference  could  be  established  between  Britain 
and  her  great  Dependency — the  Empire  of  India.  Britain  without 
doubt  is  the  head  of  the  British  Empire,  but  India  comes  next  to 
her  in  importance.  To  substantiate  this  claim  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recall  the  facts  that  the  three  hundred  millions  of  Indians  form 
three-quarters  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  that  the  trade 
between  Britain  and  India  exceeds  in  volume  the  trade  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  Thus  the 
total  annual  trade  between  India  and  Britain  is  worth  about 
£90,000,000,  between  Australia  and  Britain  about  £60,000,000,  and 
between  Canada  and  Britain  about  £40,000,000. 

At  the  present  time  India  levies  a  general  import  duty  on  all 
goods  entering  her  ports,  both  British  and  foreign,  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  (with  some  exceptions,  of  which  the  most  notable  is 
cotton  piece  goods,  which  pay  an  import  duty  of  3^  per  cent, 
only).  On  the  other  hand,  Britain,  according  to  India  Office 
Eeturn  No.  181  of  1908,  levies  an  average  import  duty  on  Indian 
tea  of  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  Indian  coffee  an  average  import 
duty  of  19  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  Indian  tobacco  an 
average  import  duty  of  262  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Since  this 
return  was  published,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
increased  the  tobacco  duty  by  3d.  per  pound,  so  that  the  present 
incidence  is  over  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Now  much  of  the  tea,  most  of  the  coffee  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Britain  comes  from  India.  In  view 
of  the  incidence  of  the  import  duties,  the  result  is  that  out  of 
every  shilling  paid  for  Indian  tea  5d.  goes  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
only  Id.  worth  of  tea  is  obtained.  And  out  of  every  shilling  paid 
for  Indian  coffee  2d.  goes  to  the  Exchequer,  and  only  IQd.  worth 
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of  coffee  is  obtained.  And  out  of  every  shilling  paid  for  Indian 
tobacco  9d.  goes  to  the  Exchequer  and  only  3d.  worth  of  tobacco 
is  obtained.  Is  not  this  taxing  the  food  of  the  people,  and  taxing 
it  outrageously  ? 

If  these  excessive  rates  could  be  lowered,  an  advance  at  all 
events  would  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ideal  of 
a  free  breakfast  table,  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Britons, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  trade  of  our  great  Dependency 
would  be  encouraged.  Thus  two  birds  would  be  killed  with  one 
stone. 

Similarly  India  could  benefit  our  trade  and  herself  at  one  and 
the  same  time  by  abolishing  simultaneously  the  3£  per  cent, 
import  duty  levied  at  Indian  ports  on  Lancashire  cotton  piece 
goods  (while  retaining  it  against  the  foreigner)  and  the 3^  percent, 
excise  duty  levied  on  Indian  cotton  piece  goods.  This  latter  step 
would  most  certainly  be  popular  in  India,  for  the  excise  duty  is 
highly  obnoxious  owing  to  the  inquisitorial  examination  of 
accounts  which  it  entails. 

The  result  would  be  the  capture  of  the  foreign  trade  in  cotton 
piece  goods  with  India,  which  has  averaged  during  the  five  years 
ending  1908-09  nearly  £2,000,000  annually,*  and  larger  sales  in 
the  Indian  market  owing  to  reduction  in  price.  These  benefits 
would  be  shared  by  India  and  Lancashire,  for  most  of  the 
imported  foreign  piece  goods  compete  with  the  Indian  rather  than 
the  Lancashire  product,  being  made  from  Indian  cotton  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Japan  and  elsewhere,  while  Lancashire  chiefly 
uses  the  American  growth.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Indian 
cotton  factories,  presses  and  gins  employ  about  320,000  persons. 

India  could  further  assist  British  trade  by  abolishing  the 
5  per  cent,  import  duty  on  British  goods  while  retaining  it  against 
foreigners  in  those  lines  in  which  foreigners  are  pressing  Britons 
hardest.  What  these  are  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Webb's 
remarks  in  '  India  and  the  Empire.'  He  truly  says,  "  India 
buys  more  steel,  more  silk  manufactures,  more  glass  and  glass- 
ware, more  jewellery,  more  clocks  and  watches  from  foreign 
sources  than  from  British  suppliers. "t  The  same  authority  also 
points  out  the  increasing  share  of  the  Indian  market  falling  to 
Germany  in  the  woollen  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery  lines. 

The  value  of  the  trade  that  might  thus  be  captured  by  Britain 
is  about  10£  millions  sterling — a  considerable  recompense  for  any 
falling  off  in  the  British  trade  with  Canada  owing  to  Canadian 
and  American  reciprocity.  Indeed,  as  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons, J  the  reciprocal 

*  Vide  Indian  Statistical  Abstract  for  1908-09. 

f  Page  81. 
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agreement  between  Canada  and  the  States  affects  only  about  one 
million  out  of  twenty  millions  worth  of  British  exports  to 
Canada. 

India,  by  preference,  can  more  than  make  up  the  deficit. 

This  estimate  of  £10,500,000  as  the  value  of  the  trade  in 
which  British  manufactures  might  be  given  preference  by  India, 
is  supported  from  two  opposite  quarters.  On  the  one  hand 
Professor  Lees  Smith,  the  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  for 
Northampton  and  an  eminent  Free  Trade  economist,  writes  : — 

The  sum  of  ^£18,448,000,  due  to  imports  from  foreign  countries,  represents 
all  the  trade  which  might  be  diverted  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  preference 
in  her  favour.  A  large  proportion,  however,  of  these  imports  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  even  with  a  preference  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  take  the 
place  of  the  existing  source  of  supply.  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  imports,  of 
which  the  supply  from  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  effective,  is  reduced  to 
£10,444,000.* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Keport  f  it  is 
stated  that : — 

Excluding  sugar  (two  millions)  there  remains  about  ten  and  a  half  millions 
worth  of  foreign  manufactures  competing  in  India  with  similar  British  products, 
and  upon  which  there  is  at  present  no  differentiation  of  duty. 

In  goods  other  than  cotton  there  has  been  an  increased  Indian  importation 
of  22|  millions,  of  which  8£  millions  have  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
14i  millions  to  other  countries,  chiefly  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  These  goods  include  woollens,  apparel,  silks, 
machinery,  railway  plant  and  rolling-stock,  iron  and  steel,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
china,  glass,  paper  and  chemicals  and  drugs.J 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  trade  of  foreigners  has  increased 
more  than  our  own  in  actual  amount,  and  not  merely  propor- 
tionately, though  twenty  years  ago  four-fifths  of  the  import  trade 
into  India  was  possessed  by  Britain. 

Having  outlined  the  advantages  that  India  might  secure  to 
Britain  by  granting  her  a  preference,  it  now  remains  to  indicate 
the  corresponding  advantages  that  Britain  might  give  to  India. 

The  heavy  incidence  of  British  import  duties  on  Indian  tea, 
coffee  and  tobacco  has  already  been  pointed  out.  These  duties 
should  be  reduced  in  favour  of  India  while  retained  against  the 
foreigner.  Thus  a  preference  of  one  penny  per  Ib. — i.e.  20  per 
cent,  of  the  existing  duty  of  fivepence  per  pound — might  be  given 
on  Indian  tea.  At  the  present  time  the  annual  import  of  tea  into 
British  Isles  averages  340  million  Ibs.  Of  the  total  about  300 
million  Ibs.  come  from  British  sources  (chiefly  India)  and  about 
40  million  Ibs.  from  China  and  Java,  of  which  Java  contributes 

*  *  India  and  the  Tariff  Problem,'  pp.  90,  91. 
t  M.M.  38  of  November  9,  1908,  para.  16. 
J  Para.  5. 
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three-fourths.  A  preference  of  even  20  per  cent,  on  the  import 
duty  would  not  be  likely  to  displace  the  Chinese  import,  because 
it  is  drunk  by  those  who  appreciate  its  peculiar  flavour  and  value 
its  digestive  qualities. 

But  the  preference  would  probably  enable  Indian  tea  to  oust 
Java  tea  from  the  British  market.  Moreover,  the  reduction  in 
price  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  consumption  of  Indian  tea 
beyond  the  amount  now  consumed  of  Indian  and  Java  tea  com- 
bined. And  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  last  five  years  the 
import  of  Indian  tea  into  Britain  has  averaged  about  160,000,000 
Ibs.  per  annum.* 

Now,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  September  1910  showed 
that  the  actual  production  of  tea  in  India  was  increasing,  having 
been  247  million  Ibs  in  1908,  and  262  million  Ibs  in  1909. 
Obviously  an  increased  production  demands  an  extended  market. 
The  necessity  for  an  extension  of  their  market  has  been  fully 
recognised  by  the  Indian  tea  traders  as  shown  by  their  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  of  India,  that  a  small  export  duty 
should  be  levied  on  every  pound  of  tea  exported  from  India,  and 
the  proceeds  paid  to  a  tea-cess  committee,  appointed  to  promote 
the  sale  of  tea. 

As  regards  coffee  about  three-fifths  of  the  imports  of  this 
beverage  into  Britain  come  from  India,  and  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  mainly  from  Brazil.  The  import  of  Indian  coffee  into 
Britain  during  the  past  five  years  has  averaged  about  150,000  cwt.* 
The  import  duty  charged  is  14s.  per  cwt.  This  duty  might  be 
entirely  remitted  in  favour  of  Indian  coffee,  which  would  then 
probably  monopolise  the  British  market. 

As  regards  tobacco  it  has  been  pointed  outf  that  in  round 
figures,  the  annual  import  into  Britain  of  foreign  tobacco,  is  about 
82  million  Ibs.,  and  that  of  Indian  tobacco  2,000  Ibs.  The 
import  of  Indian  tobacco  is  in  fact  crushed  by  the  import  duty 
which  is  levied  by  weight  and  not  ad  valorem.  This  system 
amounts  to  a  differentiation  against  Indian  tobacco  which  is 
intrinsically  less  valuable  than  its  American  and  Turkish  com- 
petitors. What  is  wanted  is  a  duty  levied  ad  valorem.  The 
cheapness  of  Indian  tobacco  would  then  recommend  it  to  the 
British  working  man,  who  would  obtain  at  a  low  price  a  pure  if 
somewhat  coarse  article — much  better  for  him  in  every  way  than 
the  adulterated  dirt  now  so  frequently  foisted  on  him  as  genuine 
tobacco.  Moreover,  if  the  market  for  Indian  tobacco  were  thus 
appreciably  extended,  capital  and  science  might,  and  no  doubt 
would,  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  product,  just  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Indian  tea.  This  would  offer  an  opening 

*  Indian  Statistical  Abstract  for  1908-09. 

t  See  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge's  '  Indian  and  Imperial  Preference.' 
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for  Indian   capitalists  and   captains  of  industry,   who  are  now 
waking  up  to  the  advantages  obtained  by  commercial  enterprise. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Indian  tea  and  coffee  industries  are 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  labourers  employed  in  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations  are 
entirely  Indian — to  the  number  of  about  550,000.  That  educated 
India  is  now  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  Indian  working 
classes  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  that  appeared  lately  in  a 
leading  Indian  paper,  the  Indian  Mirror :  "  More  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  masses  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  country." 

It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  preferences  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  assistance  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  by 
the  abolition  of  the  excise  duty,  and  aid  to  the  jute  industry  by 
an  export  duty  on  raw  jute  (as  will  be  suggested  further  on)  will 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  educated  Indians  in  economic  matters. 
What  they  desire  is  protection  for  Indian  industries  against 
the  world — Britain  included.  The  free  importer  ridicules  these 
aspirations  or  ignores  them  altogether.  This  attitude  is  not  safe, 
in  view  of  the  growing  political  consciousness  of  India. 

The  suggestions  in  this  paper  at  least  recognise  their  existence, 
and  make  them  some  concessions  in  the  way  of  preference  in  the 
British  market  and  protection  against  the  foreigner  in  the  market 
of  India.  That  there  is  a  real  demand  for  protection  in  India  is 
evidenced  by  the  proceedings  at  the  Indian  Industrial  Conference 
held  in  January,  1911,  at  Allahabad.  The  President,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Mukerji,  a  Bengali  captain  of  industry,  in  the  course  of  his 
address  said :  "  If  we  are  successful  in  securing  a  wise  form  of 
protection  I  am  sure  the  country's  industrial  development  will 
receive  a  great  impetus." 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference  were  the 
two  following  :— 

(1)  That  this  Conference  again  records  its  emphatic  protest  against  excise 
duty  on    Indian  mill-made  cloths  as  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  impost  which 
presses  heavily  on  industry  and  prays  that  it  should  be  abolished   at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

(2)  That  it  is  essential  that  Government  should  impose  an  adequate  import 
duty  on  foreign   sugar  in  order  to  enable  the  indigenous   industry  to   hold 
its  own. 

Eesolutions  to  the  same  effect  as  those  quoted  above  have 
recently  been  moved  by  Indian  members  in  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council  of  India.  As  regards  the  first  resolution  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  3£  per  cent,  excise  duty  is  intended  to  countervail 
the  3£  per  cent,  import  duty  imposed  on  cotton  piece  goods 
imported  into  India  from  abroad  (chiefly  from  Lancashire). 

An  import  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  India  would  not 
affect  Britain,  and  would  certainly  encourage  the  widespread 
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indigenous  sugar  manufacturing  industry  in  India.  The  area 
under  sugar  cane  is  decreasing,  chiefly  owing  to  the  lack  of  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  sugar  industry.  Capital  would  be 
encouraged  by  protection. 

That  protection  is  demanded  not  only  against  foreigners  but 
against  Britain  is  evidenced  by  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Indian 
publicists,  e.g. ,  those  of  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal.  But  protection 
against  Britain  is  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  The 
British  manufacturing  interest  (that  of  the  manufacturers  and 
their  employes  combined)  is  too  strong  in  the  British  political 
world.  No  conceivable  British  Government  would  as  a  matter  of 
principle  permit  India  to  protect  herself  against  the  import  of 
British  goods. 

Protection  of  any  sort  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free 
importers,  and  protection  against  British  goods  in  Britain's 
greatest  free  market  would  militate  against  the  Tariff  Keform 
ideal  of  providing  more  employment  for  British  working  men. 
Possibly  free  importers  might  charge  Tariff  Keformers  with 
inconsistency  in  demanding  protection  for  Britain  and  denying  it 
to  India.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  Tariff  Reformers  desire  to 
protect  British  industries  only  against  those  who  impede  their 
progress  by  tariff  walls. 

Now  Indian  import  duties  are  for  revenue  purposes  only,  and 
Tariff  importers  therefore  have  no  reason  to  seek  protection  against 
India,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  permitting  India  to  protect 
herself  against  Britain.  If  India  sought  to  protect  herself  against 
foreigners  only,  Tariff  Reformers  equally  would  not  be  concerned 
to  deny  her  facilities  in  that  direction.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  British  manufacturing  interests  have  a  special  claim  on  India, 
as  Indian  industries  were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Pax 
Britannica  that  ended  the  Indian  chaos  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  have  since  then  been  fostered  by  the  roads,  railways, 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  ports  constructed  by  Britain,  and  are  safe- 
guarded against  foreign  foes  by  British  military  and  naval  forces. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  suggestions  made  above  for 
mutual  preference  between  Britain  and  India  rot  only  do  not 
involve  any  increase  of  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  involve  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  price  of  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco  in  Britain, 
and  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  India.  The  free  importer's  first 
objection  then — that  of  increased  prices — fails  in  this  case. 

It  now  remains  to  deal  with  his  second  objection,  that  of  the 
danger  of  retaliation  from  the  foreigner. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  a  passage  from  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Relations  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
chairman  of  this  Commission  was  so  convinced  a  Free  Trader  as 
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Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who,  though  an  ex-minister  of  a 
Unionist  Cabinet,  has  within  the  last  two  years  spoken  on  the 
same  platform  as  Mr.  Asquith — that  of  the  Queen's  Hall— in 
support  of  Free  Trade.  The  quotation  is  as  follows : — 

It  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  settled  principle  that  trade  arrangements 
between  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  to  be  considered  matters  of  a  domestic 
character  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  discriminatory  by  any  foreign  Power. 

The  question  seems  to  have  received  some  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  negotiations  which  recently  took  place 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
respecting  discriminatory  tariff  arrangements,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  negotiations  given  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  that  the 
United  States  did  not  treat  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  as  an 
undue  discrimination. 

It  follows  that  the  granting  of  a  preference  by  the  West  Indies 
to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  could  not  be  so  regarded. 
This  is  indeed  the  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  other  Powers,  including  the  United  States  them- 
selves, with  different  parts  of  their  own  possessions. 

Obviously  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Koyal  Commission, 
foreign  Powers  would  offer  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of 
mutual  preference  between  Britain  and  India. 

But,  to  go  a  step  further,  what  is  the  probability  of  retaliation 
from  foreign  countries  affected  by  reciprocal  preferences  between 
Britain  and  India,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  power  of  re- 
taliation of  these  countries,  with  due  regard  to  their  own 
interests  ? 

Here  may  be  quoted  an  extract  from  a  minute  appended  by 
Sir  E.  Law,  the  Financial  Member  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India's  Council,  to  a  dispatch  from  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  Finance  and  Commerce  Department  to  His  Majesty's  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  No.  324  of  October  22,  1903. 

I  feel  sufficiently  confident  that  with  the  great  majority  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  trade,  and  as  regards  the  very  great  bulk  of  our  exports  of  raw 
material,  we  are  not  only  in  a  safe  position,  but  we  could  even  afford,  in  certain 
instances,  ourselves  to  assume  the  aggressive  by  going  so  far  as  to  impose 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  produce  they  require  for  their  industries. 

The  trade  of  India  with  our  chief  commercial  competitors 
may  now  be  briefly  analysed. 

To  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  India  exports  practically  no  manufactures  except  jute 
cloth  and  jute  bags,  both  of  which  pay  heavy  import  duties. 
From  these  countries  she  imports  no  raw  materials  except  copper 
from  Germany  and  iron  from  Belgium.  She  also  imports  sugar 
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from  Austria-Hungary  and  mineral  oil  from  the  United  States, 
both  of  which  she  can  produce  herself. 

To  all  these  countries  her  exports  to  a  very  large  extent 
consist  either  of  food  such  as  rice  and  wheat  or  raw  materials 
such  as  raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  hides,  skins,  seeds  and  lac.  From 
them  she  imports  manufactures  of  various  descriptions,  e.g.,  silks 
from  France,  cotton  piece  goods  from  Austria-Hungary,  and 
woollens  and  cutlery  from  Germany. 

Foreigners  then,  broadly  speaking,  can  only  exclude  Indian 
products  to  their  own  injury,  while  India  can  either  supply 
herself  or  obtain  from  the  British  Empire  nearly  all  that  foreigners 
now  send  her. 

But  would  there  be  any  likelihood  of  retaliation  by  foreigners 
against  Britain  if  she  gave  a  preference  to  India  on  the  lines 
suggested  ? 

As  regards  tea,  India's  competitors  are  China  (whose  trade 
would  probably  not  be  affected  and  whose  import  duties  on 
British  goods  have  been  arranged  by  treaty),  and  Holland  through 
her  dependency  of  Java.  As  regards  coffee,  India's  competitor  is 
Brazil.  In  the  matter  of  tobacco,  no  preference  is  needed,  but 
merely  a  fair  readjustment  of  the  import  duty,  fixing  it  not  by 
weight,  but  ad  valorem.  Britain  need  not  fear  retaliation  from 
minor  powers  like  Holland  and  Brazil  because  she  makes  a 
domestic  arrangement  with  her  own  dependency,  and  that  too 
not  by  raising  an  existing  tariff,  but  merely  by  lowering  it. 

One  further  point  remains  for  discussion.  What  would  be 
the  revenue  losses  to  Britain  and  India  by  the  remissions 
suggested,  and  how  could;  these  losses  be  made  good? 

Now  the  imports  of  Indian  tea  into  Britain  during  the  last 
five  years  have  averaged  about  160,000,000  Ibs.  Add  the 
30,000,000  Ibs  of  Java  tea  now  imported,  and  calculate  for  a 
remission  of  one  penny  per  Ib  on  the  total.  The  cost  would  be 
about  £792,000.  Suppose,  as  is  likely,  that  India  captured  the 
whole  coffee  trade.  That  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
about  £175,000.  At  first  the  import  of  Indian  tobacco  would 
increase  slowly,  for  the  British  public  would  have  to  become 
accustomed  to  its  flavour.  Let  a  revenue  loss  of  £100,000  for  the 
present  be  put  down  under  this  head.  The  total  deficit  would 
therefore  amount  to  a  little  under  £1,100,000. 

But  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  expressly 
initiated  a  policy  of  taxing  luxuries  and  superfluities.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  11  millions  sterling  are  yearly  spent  on 
tickets  of  admission  into  theatres  and  music  halls  alone.  A 
further  large  sum  is  annually  expended  on  obtaining  entrance 
into  other  places  of  amusement  such  as  concert  halls,  skating 
rinks,  stands  on  race-courses,  cricket  and  football  grounds,  and  so 
VOL.  XXII.— No.  127.  c 
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on.  Let  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  shilling  of  cost  be 
levied  on  every  admission  ticket.  This  might  be  collected  by 
making  it  compulsory  to  affix  a  postage  and  revenue  stamp  of 
the  required  amount  to  each  ticket,  and  the  deficit  would  be 
made  up. 

In  the  case  of  India  she  would  lose  about  £270,000  if  the 
cotton  excise  duty  were  abolished,  and  about  £890,000  if  the 
import  duty  on  Lancashire  piece  goods  were  remitted  while 
retained  against  the  foreigner,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
existing  foreign  import  trade  in  cotton  goods  would  be  captured 
jointly  by  India  and  Lancashire. 

If  it  be  supposed  as  an  extreme  case  that  British  manufacturers 
by  the  5  per  cent,  preference  suggested  captured  all  the  trade 
(amounting  to  8J  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  cotton  piece  goods) 
now  obtained  by  foreigners  in  competition  with  them,  a  further 
deficit  of  about  £425,000  would  be  incurred  by  the  Indian 
Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  deficit  would  not  be  so 
great,  as  part  of  the  foreign  imports  pay  a  lower  rate  than  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  e.g.,  iron  and  steel.  Thus  the  total  maximum 
deficit  would  amount  to  about  £1,585,000.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste 
doceri. 

Professor  Lees  Smith  writes  : — 

India  is  in  a  specially  favourable  position  for  imposing  export  duties,  as  she 
produces  certain  commodities  of  which  the  exports  are  large,  and  of  which  she 
is  the  only  source  of  supply.* 

This  dictum  is  supported  by  the  quotation  already  made  from 
a  minute  of  Sir  E.  Law,  well  known  after  his  return  from  India 
for  his  advocacy  of  Tariff  Eeform. 

Among  the  exports  from  India,  which  are  both  considerable 
and  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  are  raw  jute  and  lac.  During  the 
five  years  ending  1908-09  the  yearly  exports  of  raw  jute  from 
India  averaged  in  value  £12,500,000.  Of  this  £5,200,000  worth 
went  to  Britain,  while  the  average  annual  exports  of  lac  during 
the  same  period  were  worth  £2,200,000,  of  which  £700,000 
worth  was  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  foreign 
countries  took  annually  nearly  £9,000,000  worth  of  these  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  of  which  India  has  the  monopoly. 

Now,  our  chief  commercial  competitors,  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  France  import  raw  jute  from  India  free,  but 
impose  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  India's  jute 
manufactures. 

If  India  were  to  impose  an  export  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  her 
exports  of  jute  and  lac  to  countries  outside  the  British  Empire, 
she  would  get  a  revenue  of  nearly  £1,800,000— much  more  than 

*  See  '  India  and  the  Tariff  Problem,'  p.  73. 
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enough  to  cover  the  deficit  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  cotton 
excise  and  the  import  duties  on  British  manufactures.  She 
would  also  assist  her  jute  industry,  the  largest  of  her  manufactures 
next  to  cotton,  employing  as  it  does  about  210,000  persons.  The 
margin  of  the  revenue  from  export  duties  over  the  loss  from 
remitted  excise  and  import  duties  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  exports  of  raw  jute  to  foreign 
countries.  Such  a  diminution  would  be  a  relief  to  the  Bengal 
jute  mills,  which  are  at  the  present  time  suffering  from  a  deficient 
supply  of  raw  material. 

An  exact  parallel  to  the  proposed  export  duty  on  jute  can  be 
found  in  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Manilla  hemp  exported 
from  the  Philippines  pays  an  export  duty  of  305.  per  ton,  but 
obtains  a  rebate  when  imported  into  the  United  States  in  an 
American  vessel. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  in  the  last  Budget  debate 
in  the  Indian  Governor-General's  Council  an  export  duty  on  raw 
jute  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Gokhale,  the  leading  Hindu  politician 
of  the  day,  and  by  Sir  Sassoon  David,  a  prominent  representative 
of  the  Indian  Jewish  community. 

Can  Free  Traders,  who  put  their  country's  welfare  above  a 
blind  adherence  to  catchwords  and  party  cries,  reasonably  object 
to  a  scheme  of  reciprocity  between  Britain  and  India  which  they 
applaud  when  proposed  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  it  makes  trade  freer  and  lowers  prices  to  the 
consumer,  especially  the  price  of  food  ? 

E.  A.  LESLIE  MOORE. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

NOTE 

The  death  of  our  old  and  much-valued  contributor,  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  will 
be  deplored  by  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  his  trenchant  articles  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  future,  the  task  he  so  well  performed  will  be  undertaken 
by  a  no  less  eminent  publicist,  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  preserve  the  same 
continuity  of  thought  and  sound  criticism  that  in  the  past  have  proved  so 
highly  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  The  Empire  Review. — EDITOR. 

GERMANY  AND  MOROCCO 

AFTEB  the  occupation  of  Fez  by  French  troops,  and  the  conse- 
quential appearance  of  a  Spanish  force  at  Alcazar,  it  could  astonish 
no  one  that  Germany  should  make  a  counter  move  to  support  her 
economic  interests  in  Morocco.  The  exact  course  such  a  move 
would  take  was  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  was  an  open  secret 
in  diplomatic  circles  that  something  must  happen,  as  it  was  very 
generally  recognised  that  Germany  would  not  remain  quiescent 
while  France  and  Spain  were  arrogating  to  themselves  duties  and 
privileges  quite  outside  those  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  the 
Algeciras  Act. 

Much  unnecessary  excitement  seems  to  have  been  caused  in 
this  country  by  the  intervention  of  Germany.  Yet  looking  at  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  there  is  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  the  German  Government  sending  a  warship  to 
Agadir.  From  all  the  fuss  that  has  been  made  one  would  imagine 
that  Germany  had  done  something  improper,  had  in  fact 
infringed  some  cardinal  principle  of  international  law,  whereas 
Germany  has  only  done  what  we  should  have  done  in  like  circum- 
stances. Certain  German  firms  engaged  in  business  in  Morocco 
appealed  to  the  German  Government  for  aid  and  protection,  and 
the  German  Government,  following  diplomatic  precedent,  sent  a 
warship  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects.  That  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Germany's  offending. 
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The  exact  wording  of  the  German  note  to  the  Powers  was  as 
follows  : 

"  German  firms  engaged  in  the  south  of  Morocco,  and 
particularly  in  Agadir  and  the  neighbourhood,  are  disturbed 
in  respect  of  a  certain  ferment  (eine  gewisse  Gdhrung)  among 
the  local  tribes  which  seems  to  have  been  evoked  by  the  recent 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  firms  in  question 
have  applied  to  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  request 
for  protection  of  life  and  property.  On  their  request  the 
Goverment  has  decided  to  send  a  warship  to  the  harbour  of 
Agadir  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  afford  aid  and  protection  to 
the  German  subjects  and  proteges,  as  well  as  to  the  consider- 
able German  interests  in  those  districts.  The  ship  entrusted 
with  this  task  is  to  leave  (soil  verlasseri)  the  harbour  of 
Agadir  as  soon  as  peace  and  order  are  restored  in  Morocco." 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  more  in  keeping  with 
diplomatic  usage  :  more  than  this,  nothing  could  compare  more 
nearly  with  the  reasons  advanced  by  France  for  sending  troops 
to  Fez,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  applications  for 
intervention  being  that  in  the  case  of  Germany  the  appeal  came 
from  German  subjects,  and  in  that  of  France  the  Sultan  came 
forward  as  the  appellant.  Again  Germany's  notification  to  the 
Powers  of  her  intention  is  practically  identical  with  the  wording 
used  by  the  Spanish  Government  when  making  known  the 
objects  with  which  the  Cataluna  and  the  Almirante  Lobo  left 
Cadiz  for  Larache.  As  the  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  in  a  semi- 
official note,  very  correctly  explains,  from  the  standpoint  of 
International  Law  it  must  be  admitted  that  every  Power  is 
entitled  to  protect  its  interests  if  it  believes  them  threatened,  and 
when  such  interests  lie  in  semi-civilised  countries  the  sending  of 
warships  is  customary  : — "  In  the  present  instance,"  the  journal 
continues,  "  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  Algeciras  Treaty 
guarantees  the  integrity  of  Morocco  and  that  Germany  has 
declared  herself  not  to  contemplate  any  undertaking  against  this 
integrity.  Besides,  the  much  further-reaching  protective  expedi- 
tions of  France  and  Spain  have  been  similarly  interpreted, 
especially  as  these  States  also  declared  their  action  not  to  be 
contradictory  to  the  Algeciras  Treaty.  Austria-Hungary,  who 
received  the  intimations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors 
calmly,  has  assuredly  no  reason  to  judge  otherwise  the  step  of 
Germany.  If  at  this  moment  anything  can  be  said  at  all,  it  is 
that  the  German  step  may,  perhaps,  help  to  clarify  the  Moroccan 
affair  and  to  eliminate  once  for  all  the  contentious  matter  which 
it  involves — a  result  most  warmly  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of 
the  European  peace." 

By  the  adherents  of  France  and  the  opponents  of  Germany 
we,  are  told  that  the  interests  of  the  latter  Power  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agadir  have  been  much  exaggerated  for  the 
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purpose  in  view.  But  whether  the  German  interests  at  Agadir 
are  large  or  small,  Germany  has  an  undeniable  right  to  adopt  the 
customary  diplomatic  means  for  defending  them,  and  it  is  only  if 
those  means  should  result  in  a  direct  violation  of  an  international 
understanding  to  which  we  are  a  party  that  we  can  have  any  real 
justification  for  interference. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the  position  at  Fez  when 
France  undertook  to  send  a  military  force  to  the  capital  was 
in  reality  very  different  to  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
the  French  Government.  When  the  French  troops  arrived  on 
the  scene  they  found  little  or  no  trouble  existing  with  the 
surrounding  tribes,  while  the  cry  of  Europeans  in  danger  turned 
out  to  be  a  myth.  Altogether  the  situation  was  not  what  we 
had  been  led  to  expect.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  interests  the 
Spanish  troops  are  protecting  in  Morocco  that  also  is  surrounded 
in  mystery.  All  we  know  is  that  the  Spaniards  consider  their 
interests  in  Morocco  in  jeopardy,  and  they  prefer  protecting  them 
themselves  instead  of  trusting  to  the  friendly  aid  of  France.  But 
if  doubt  surrounds  the  particular  interests  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  it  is  clear  that  each  Power  is  acting  on  its  own 
initiative.  Certainly  Spain  and  Germany  are  not  acting  in  unison 
as  was  at  first  surmised.  The  position  of  Spain  is  well  put  by 
the  Times  correspondent  at  Madrid,  who,  telegraphing  to  his 
journal  after  the  arrival  of  the  Phnther  at  Agadir,  said :  "  I  am 
enabled  to  state  on  the  highest  authority  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the.  statement  that  the  Spanish  Government  had  previous 
knowledge  of  Germany's  intention  to  despatch  a  warship  to 
Agadir.  The  news  of  the  Panther's  mission  was,  I  am  assured, 
as  unexpected  in  Madrid  as  it  was  in  Paris  and  in  London." 

The  appearance  of  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  each  to  a 
certain  extent  in  occupation  or  quasi  occupation  of  different 
portions  of  Moroccan  territory  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  question 
how  far  each  Power  is  acting  in  accord  with  or  in  contravention  of 
the  Algeciras  Treaty.  France  takes  the  view  that  she  alone  has 
remained  loyal  to  her  treaty  obligations  and  that  Germany  and 
Spain  have  violated  the  terms  of  the  international  understanding. 
The  two  last-named  Powers  say  that  if  any  action  on  their  part 
is  to  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  Algeciras  Act  they  have  only 
done  what  France  herself  did  when  she  sent  French  troops  to  Fez. 
Accordingly  the  position  may  be  explained  thus  :  if  France  has 
kept  within  the  four  walls  of  the  treaty  so  have  Spain  and 
Germany.  And  if  France  has  broken  the  letter  of  the  law  so 
also  have  Spain  and  Germany.  But  inasmuch  as  both  French 
and  Spanish  troops  have  taken  an  active  part  against  the  Sultan's 
subjects,  and  Germany  has  not  yet  adopted  these  extreme  measures, 
it  may  be  argued  that  if  both  France  and  Spain  have  violated  the 
Algeciras  Act,  Germany  at  any  rate  has  kept  within  its  terms. 
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But  whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  the  decision  of  France 
to  go  to  Fez  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Algeciras  Act. 
It  was  known  from  the  first  that  Germany  did  not  like  the 
treaty ;  she  knew  what  we  all  knew  that  the  object  of  France  was 
to  get  possession,  if  not  politically  at  any  rate  commercially  of 
Morocco,  and  that  the  Act  was  only  designed  to  postpone  that  end 
a  few  years.  It  is  of  little  value  to  quote  the  greater  business 
done  by  this  country  in  the  Shereefian  Empire  compared  with 
that  of  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  because  the  value  of  our  trade  has  increased  since 
1907,  therefore  France  has  well  looked  after  our  interests.  Trade 
all  round  has  grown  of  recent  years,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  very  large  trade  interest  we  had  in  Morocco  should  go  on 
increasing  for  a  while.  But  nothing  can  stem  the  inevitable.  At 
one  time  we  had  a  big  trade  in  Madagascar.  Who  has  that  trade 
now  ?  What,  too,  has  become  of  the  foreign  trade  in  Tunis  and 
Algeria?  Instead  of  being  angry  with  Germany  for  trying  to 
maintain  her  economic  interests  in  Morocco  we  should  have 
sympathy  with  her,  and  the  smaller  those  interests  may  be  the 
bigger  should  be  our  sympathy. 

I  have  often  heard  it  asked  if  Great  Britain  does  not  think  it 
imperative  to  send  troops  or  gunboats  to  protect  her  interests  in 
Morocco,  why  should  Spain  and  Germany?  The  public  have 
short  memories,  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  recall  the  fact 
that  in  1904  this  country  made  a  deal  with  France,  which  so 
far  as  our  commercial  interests  in  Morocco  are  concerned,  gave 
a  free  hand  to  France.  By  that  arrangement  the  French 
Eepublic  declared  their  intention  of  not  altering  the  political 
status  of  Morocco,  and  the  British  Government  recognised  that 
"  it  appertains  to  France,  more  particularly  as  a  Power  whose 
dominions  are  conterminous  for  a  great  distance  with  those  of 
Morocco,  to  preserve  order  in  that  country ;  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  all  administrative,  economic,  financial  and 
military  reforms  which  she  may  require."  Further,  the  British 
Government  declared  they  would  not  obstruct  the  action  taken  by 
France  for  this  purpose,  "  provided  such  action  shall  leave  intact 
the  rights  which  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  treaties,  conventions 
and  usage  enjoys  in  Morocco,  including  the  right  of  coasting  trade 
between  the  ports  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  by  British  traders  since 
1901." 

But  France  made  no  similar  treaty  with  Germany  or  with 
Spain.  It  is  true  France  subsequently  made  a  secret  arrangement 
with  Spain,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  certain  eventualities 
she  undertook  to  parcel  up  Morocco  into  French  and  Spanish 
spheres  of  influence.  But  that  arrangement,  if  not  rendered  void 
between  France  and  Spain  by  the  Algeciras  Act,  is  in  no  way 
binding  on  Germany.  In  fact  but  for  the  Algeciras  Act,  Germany 
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would  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether  so  far  as  Morocco 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  gainsaid  that  it  was  the 
ultimate  intention  of  France  to  secure  the  trade  of  Morocco  for 
herself,  and  for  this  end  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  come  to 
terms  with  us,  seeing  that  we  had  then,  as  now,  the  largest 
commercial  interests  in  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  wanted  a  free  hand  in  Egypt.  We 
were  constantly  being  asked  by  France  to  fix  a  limit  of  time  for 
the  British  occupation,  and  there  was  much  friction  between  the 
two  countries  in  consequence.  Other  matters  outstanding 
between  us  were,  a  rectification  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Colony  of  the  Gambia,  a  modification  of  the  boundary  between 
the  French  and  British  possessions  in  Nigeria  ;  certain  interests 
in  Siam,  the  position  of  this  country  in  Zanzibar  and  of  France 
in  Madagascar,  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  New  Hebrides 
and  of  the  French  Shore  question  in  Newfoundland.  All  these 
matters  had  kept  this  country  and  France  apart  for  many 
years.  Lord  Lansdowne  determined  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
settle  up  the  differences.  This  he  did  by  the  agreements  signed 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  on  April  8,  1904.  But  the 
basis  of  the  whole  was  a  free  hand  for  France  in  Morocco,  and  a 
free  hand  for  ourselves  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
article  of  the  initial  agreement  is  that  which  declares  "  the  two 
Governments  agree  to  afford  to  one  another  their  diplomatic 
support  (the  italics  are  my  own)  in  order  to  obtain  the  execution 
of  the  clauses  of  the  present  Declaration  regarding  Egypt  and 
Morocco." 

Herein  lies  all  the  sting  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  negotiate  in  the  matter  of  Morocco  with 
the  view  that  she  has  only  France  to  consider,  she  knows  that 
whatever  happens  the  diplomatic  support  of  this  country  will  be 
given  to  France.  This  was  very  obvious  in  the  negotiations  that 
led  up  to  the  Algeciras  Act.  At  the  time  these  negotiations  were 
in  progress,  certain  journals  both  in  this  country  and  in  France 
took  the  line  that  "  diplomatic  support  "  was  conterminous  with  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The  construction  of  course  was 
absurd,  but  there  are  still  responsible  people  and  responsible 
journals  here  who  fondly  imagine  the  entente  cordiale  means  that 
we  are  going  to  fight  the  battles  of  France,  when  Germany  is  the 
opponent,  not  only  in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  but  if  necessary 
in  hand  to  hand  conflict.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous. 
Yet  this  is  the  only  conclusion  one  can  draw  after  reading  some 
of  the  effusive  screeds  that  have  been  written  on  the  statement 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the 
dinner  given  at  the  Mansion  House  to  the  London  bankers  at 
which  he  was  the  principal  guest. 
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Let  us  take  first  the  Prime  Minister's  statement.  It  was  made 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  from  the  Opposition  Front  Bench 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  common  report  was  that  Germany  had  seized  or  was 
contemplating  seizing  a  port  in  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Visions  of  a  new  German  naval  base  in  the  Atlantic  appeared  to 
the  anti-German  clique,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
opponents  of  Germany  to  place  her  in  a  false  light  before  the 
British  public.  Consequently  the  statement  appeared  to  carry 
with  it  a  meaning  which  it  did  not  possess.  "  I  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood,"  said  Mr.  Asquith,  "  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  consider  that  a  new  situation  has  arisen  in  Morocco, 
in  which  it  is  possible  that  future  developments  may  affect  British 
interests  more  directly  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  I  am 
confident  that  diplomatic  discussion  will  find  a  solution,  and  in 
the  part  that  we  shall  take  in  it  we  shall  have  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  those  interests  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty 
obligations  with  France." 

This  is  exactly  what  everyone  expected  the  Prime  Minister 
would  say.  Obviously  the  intervention  of  Germany  following  as 
it  did  on  that  of  France  and  Spain  opened  "  a  new  situation  "  in 
Morocco.  Our  arrangement  with  France  may  require  over- 
hauling and  the  machinery  being  brought  up  to  date.  But  in  that 
event  we  shall  take  care  to  protect  our  own  interests,  and  to  see  that 
whatever  arrangement  France  may  make  with  Germany  those 
interests  are  in  no  way  jeopardised.  And,  of  course,  we  shall 
fulfil  our  treaty  obligations  with  France,  whatever  those  obliga- 
tions are,  or  whatever  they  may  be.  All  the  same,  I  doubt 
whether  France  quite  likes  being  told  so  often  by  her  friends  here 
that  she  cannot  fight  her  own  battles,  that  she  is  a  kind  of 
nursling  of  this  country,  that  we  shall  look  after  her  interests ; 
all  she  has  to  do  is  to  consult  us.  This  is  hardly  the  position 
in  which  a  great  nation  like  France  desires  to  be  placed,  and  I 
would  venture  to  give  a  line  of  warning  to  that  section  of  the 
British  Press  which  is  constantly  advising  France  what  to  do, 
that  the  motherly  spirit  is  not  appreciated  by  the  French  people. 

On  the  question  of  Germany  occuping  the  hinterland  of 
Agadir  and  making  the  port  a  naval  base,  the  following  editorial 
observation,  culled  from  the  Cologne  Gazette,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  discussion  : 

We  would  take  occasion  to  refer  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  which  is 
apparent  in  the  utterances  of  the  English  Press.  The  English  Press  reckons 
with  the  possibility  of  Germany's  making  a  German  colony  out  of  the  Hinter- 
land of  Agadir,  and  with  spontaneous  assurance  the  further  idea  of  a  German 
war-harbour  in  Agadir  has  also  made  its  appearance.  We  will  not  here  pursue, 
either  in  general  or  in  detail,  the  question  of  a  permanent  German  occupation 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco.  All  that  concerns  us  is  to  throw  light  on  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  that  many  Englishmen  lose  the  sense  of  reality  as  soon 
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as  the  German  Navy  is  in  question.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  English,  who 
really  are  not  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  sea,  would  see  for  themselves  at  once 
that,  whatever  Germany  might  conceivably  make  out  of  Agadir,  there  is  one 
thing  which  she  could  not  do,  and  that  is  to  create  a  war-harbour  and  a  naval 
base  so  equipped  as  to  be  in  a  position  in  any  way  seriously  to  threaten 
English — or  American  1 — shipping.  Were  Agadir  ours  we  should  have  to  be 
abandoned  by  God  outright  before  we  turned  it  into  a  great  naval  base,  and 
thereby  so  dissipated  and  frittered  away  our  sea  power  that  it  could  no  longer 
resist  a  serious  attack  at  any  point. 

But  wild  as  the  scaremongers  were  over  the  Prime  Minister's 
statement,  which  they  twisted  in  every  direction  to  suit  their  own 
views,  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  extravagant  comments 
that  have  appeared  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  before  that  speech  was 
delivered,  certain  specific  statements  were  made  as  to  the  German 
demands  which  in  themselves  were  calculated  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  Germany  was  asking  for  the  moon  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  she  got  it.  As  no  official  statement  has  yet  been 
made,  beyond  that  issued  after  the  first  conversation  took  place 
between  France  and  Germany,  I  see  no  reason  to  accept  the  wild 
statements  put  forward  as  the  "  demands  "  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  publicity  given  to  the 
information  should  have  caused  some  uneasiness  in  this  country. 

It  was  a  unique  opportunity  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  knows 
better  than  most  people  When  to  put  his  hand  on  the  people's 
pulse  for  his  own  purposes.  But  those  who  know  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  know  well  that  his  words  mean  nothing.  It  was  an 
easy  way  of  getting  before  the  public  in  a  new  role.  His 
unpopular  attitude  in  the  Boer  war  made  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  has  still  to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  being  compelled 
to  escape  from  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  disguise  of  a  policeman. 
All  this  has  to  be  considered  when  you  hear  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on 
the  patriotic  note.  Then  again,  he  did  not  desire  to  talk  to  bankers 
about  the  fall  in  Consols  since  1905,  and  his  own  share  in  the 
decline  of  the  public  credit.  Nor  is  he  very  happy  about  his 
National  Insurance  Bill,  which  seems  fast  nearing  the  rocks.  In 
all  these  circumstances  Mr.  Lloyd  George  doubtless  thought 
a  bang  or  two  on  the  patriotic  drum  would  not  only  be  timely,  but 
might  help  to  redeem  his  reputation.  "  If  a  situation  were  to  be 
forced  on  us,"  he  said,  "  in  which  peace  could  only  be  preserved 
by  the  surrender  of  the  great  and  beneficent  position  Britain  has 
won  by  centuries  of  heroism  and  achievement,  by  allowing  Great 
Britain  to  be  treated,  where  her  interests  were  vitally  affected,  as 
if  she  were  of  no  account  in  the  Cabinet  of  Nations,  then  I  say 
emphatically  that  peace  at  that  price  would  be  a  humiliation 
intolerable  for  a  great  country  like  ours  to  endure." 

Can  anyone  believe  that  such  a  string  of  words  from  the  arch- 
priest  of  the  "  peace  at  any  price  "  party  would  be  seriously 
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quoted  by  serious  journals  ?  Yet  such  has  been  the  case ;  and 
it  has  even  been  hinted  that  the  Chancellor  was  directing  his 
words  towards  a  nation  with  which  we  are  on  the  most  friendly 
footing.  All  this  shows  how  far  prejudice  will  go,  but  it  is  not 
common  sense.  No  statesman  in  this  country  is  a  greater  master 
of  rhetoric  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  no  statesman  knows 
better  how  to  turn  an  audience  that  is  against  him  into  an 
audience  that  is  for  him.  If  his  commentators  had  taken  this  as 
their  text  then  I  should  agree  with  them  ;  but  to  try  and  make 
out  that  a  few  general  observations  on  what  to  him  was  an 
unfamiliar  theme  had  any  subtle  meaning  is  a  conclusion  I  cannot 
accept. 

Eeferring  to  the  speech  the  Cologne  Gazette  observes  and  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  truth.  "  Although  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  speech  sounded  very  pacific,  one  must  be  prepared 
to  count  upon  a  section  of  the  anti-German  Press  interpreting  it 
as  a  warning  or  threat  to  Germany.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no 
occasion  to  identify  oneself  with  such  an  interpretation,  because 
the  same  speech,  with  its  enunciation  of  principles  which  apply 
to  every  great  Power,  could  just  as  well  have  been  delivered  by 
any  non-English  Minister.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  nation 
which  thinks  its  honour  or  vital  interests  are  threatened  will  not 
tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs  patiently.  More  than  this  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  not  said." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Germany  desires  to  follow  our 
example  and  negotiate  a  general  agreement  with  France,  much 
after  the  nature  of  the  agreement  we  negotiated  in  1904.  Between 
the  two  nations  are  many  outstanding  matters  that,  if  brought  to 
a  settlement,  would  pave  the  way,  if  not  to  an  entente  cordiale,  at 
any  rate  to  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
old  animosity  engendered  by  the  events  of  1870  is  dying  out,  and 
provided  the  question  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  not  raised,  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  permanent  understanding  should  not  be  arrived 
at.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  settlement  which  we 
achieved  with  France  included  difficulties  of  long  standing  and 
much  heart-burning,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  managed  to  settle 
them  all  in  the  same  instrument.  Why  should  not  Germany 
follow  suit.  Morocco  would  naturally  form  a  useful  basis. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Germany  desires  to  extend  her 
colonial  empire.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  have  no  means  of 
telling.  But  in  discussing  the  matter  one  should  always  remember 
that  when  this  country  was  founding  her  great  oversea  dominions, 
Germany  was  too  poor  to  do  much  in  the  direction  of  colonising. 
Later  she  was  torn  asunder  by  wars  and  internal  differences. 
Moreover  she  had  no  ships.  It  was  not  till  1884,  about,  that 
Germany  first  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  colonising  power, 
and  even  then  all  the  best  areas  of  the  world  had  passed  under 
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other  flags,  the  major  part  under  the  Union  Jack.  Since  the 
unification  of  the  German  States,  Germany  has  been  advancing  in 
every  way,  and  of  recent  years  she  has  made  herself  the  strongest 
nation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Her  trade  has  increased 
faster  than  ours,  her  navy  will  soon,  in  capital  ships,  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  British  Navy,  and  her  army  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  wishes  to  expand.  For 
myself  I  can  see  no  reason  why  France  and  Germany  should  not 
be  left  to  make  their  own  deal  provided  of  course  British  interests 
are  in  no  way  menaced  or  interfered  with.  This  can  quite  easily 
be  secured  without  a  policy  of  pin-pricking,  and  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  instead  of  always  suspecting  Germany  of  some 
unfriendly  action  towards  this  country,  it  would  be  better  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  her  regarding  her  aims  and  ambitions, 
just  as  we  have  done  with  France  and  Eussia. 

That  these  views  are  not  altogether  my  own  is  shown  from  the 
following  extract  taken  from  the  Cologne  Gazette,  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks  made  by  that  organ  on  the  situation  that  has  arisen 
between  France  and  Germany. 

All  that  one  hears  about  the  temper  in  Paris  justifies  the  supposition  that 
the  affair  will  be  treated  in  a  calm  and  businesslike  way,  and,  as  the  same 
disposition  prevails  on  the  German  side,  there  are  really  no  fundamental 
difficulties  in  view.  The  difficulties  will  come  only  when  the  question  itself 
is  really  reached,  and  when  it  is  a  matter  no  longer  of  assurances  of  a  general 
kind,  but  of  tangible  proposals.  Neither  considerations  of  a  theoretical  kind, 
nor  anxieties  about  the  text  of  this  or  that  agreement,  nor,  again,  grievances 
founded  in  the  past  will,  in  our  opinion,  play  any  large  part.  For  the  question 
is  not  one  of  proving  who  is  really  in  the  right  in  this  matter,  but  how  a 
sensible  way  is  to  be  found  out  of  a  situation  which  is  pregnant  with  anxieties, 
and  which  on  both  sides  is  regarded  as  unpleasant.  This  is  a  place  where 
the  word  is  with  the  practical  politician  alone,  and  he,  without  tarrying  over 
details  of  the  past,  must  direct  his  gaze  solely  towards  the  end  and  aim — 
that  is,  towards  a  really  honourable  and  serviceable  agreement. 

THE  JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

As  the  readers  of  The  Empire  Eeview  are  scattered  all  over 
the  globe,  it  may  be  convenient  if  I  reproduce  the  actual  text 
of  the  new  agreement  between  this  country  and  Japan. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Government  of  Japan,  having 
in  view  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  situation  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement  of  the  12th  August,  1905, 
and  believing  that  a  revision  of  that  Agreement  responding  to  such  changes 
would  contribute  to  general  stability  and  repose,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
stipulations  to  replace  the  Agreement  above  mentioned,  such  stipulations 
having  the  same  object  as  the  said  Agreement,  namely : — 

(a)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India ; 

(6)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by 
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insuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China ; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their  special 
interests  in  the  said  regions  : — 

ARTICLE  I. 

It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
any  of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement 
are  in  jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fully 
and  frankly,  and  will  consider  in  common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights  or  interests. 

ARTICLE  II. 

If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising, 
on  the  part  of  any  Power  or  Powers,  either  High  Contracting  Party  should  be 
involved  in  war  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned 
in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement,  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  will  at 
once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common, 
and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without 
consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements  with  another  Power 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  objects  described  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Should  either  High  Contracting  Party  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  arbitra- 
tion with  a  third  Power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall 
entail  upon  such  Contracting  Party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Power  with  whom  such  treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either 
Power  to  the  other  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  present  Agreement, 
and  the  means  by  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available,  will  be 
arranged  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time  consult  one  another  fully  and  freely 
upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of 
its  signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  the  intention  of  terminating 
it,  it  shall  remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on 
which  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if, 
when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in 
war,  the  alliance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,    duly  authorized  by  their  respective 
Governments,  have  signed  this  Agreement,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  Seals. 
Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  13th  day  of  July,  1911. 

E.  GREY. 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

TAKAAKI  KATO, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
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The  most  important  change  is  that  contained  in  Article  IV., 
which  excepts  from  the  provision  outlined  in  Article  II.  any 
obligation  to  go  to  war  with  a  Power  with  whom  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  is  in  force.  This  makes  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  impossible  as  the  result  of  the  Japanese 
Alliance.  It  also  gives  Japan  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  arbitration  with  any  country  that  Japan  would  specially 
desire  to  except  from  the  arrangement. 

Kussia  is  well  satisfied  with  the  revision  of  the  former  treaty 
with  Japan  and  the  Novoe  Vremya  expresses  gratification  at  the 
article  referring  to  the  Indian  frontier,  which  it  supposes  is 
due  to  the  change  in  Anglo-Kussian  relations.  This  influential 
organ  of  Kussian  opinion  also  advocates  an  arbitration  treaty 
between  Kussia  and  this  country.  "  We  could  conclude,"  that 
journal  says,  "  a  treaty  of  arbitration  for  reasons  no  less  pertinent 
than  the  United  States.  We  neither  have  motives  for  armed 
conflict  with  England  nor  means  of  collision.  England  cannot 
send  Dreadnoughts  to  Moscow,  nor  can  we  land  an  army  in 
the  Thames.  Reference  of  all  misunderstandings  to  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  is  justified  by  political  and  geographical  conditions 
of  the  two  countries."  The  extension  of  the  list  of  arbitration 
treaties  to  which  this  country  is  a  party  'is  also  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  acting  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  especially  mentions  Germany,  and  I 
can  conceive  no  better  move  than  for  the  Imperial  Government  to 
lose  no  time  in  opening  negotiations  with  Eussia  and  with  Germany 
in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  Novoe  Vremya  and  Mr.  Fisher. 
France,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  will  come  into  the  arbitration 
series,  and  if  Germany  accepts,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  will 
follow  suit.  Thus,  the  alliance  with  Japan  may  serve  two 
purposes — the  certainty  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  no  less 
certainty  of  peace  in  the  Near  East,  for,  with  arbitration  treaties 
all  round,  the  risk  of  war  falls  practically  to  zero. 

Another  matter  deserving  of  special  mention  is  the  fact  that 
the  new  Japanese  treaty  is  the  first  agreement  concluded  after 
a  full  discussion  with  the  Dominion  ministers.  This  opens  a 
new  era  in  our  foreign  policy.  Henceforth  it  will  not  be  the 
policy  of  Downing  Street,  but  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  This 
great  change  was  initiated  at  the  recent  Imperial  Conference, 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  Japanese  Alliance  it  has  proved  particu- 
larly satisfactory,  seeing  that  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  so  directly  interested  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made 
between  Japan  and  the  motherland.  One  cannot  but  congratu- 
late the  Government  upon  taking  a  step  so  truly  Imperial  and 
so  well  calculated  to  solidify  the  Empire. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE   NATIONAL   INSURANCE    BILL 

BY  H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY 

IT  will  be  generally  conceded  that  a  scheme  of  national  in- 
surance is  a  very  desirable  onward  step  in  the  path  of  progress. 
In  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  such  a  measure  fosters  social 
prosperity ;  by  the  provision  of  compensation  for  illness,  and 
proper  medical  attendance,  the  general  health  of  the  community 
undergoes  a  great  improvement.  Thus,  in  principle,  the  ideal  is 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  long  series  of  wise  and  beneficial  social 
reforms. 

As,  however,  is  almost  unavoidable  in  initial  legislation  dealing 
with  so  vast  a  subject,  the  Government  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment contains  much  that  is  very  open  to  criticism.  General 
agreement  on  a  principle  cannot  prevent  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  on  details.  In  the  present  article,  therefore,  I  desire  to 
examine  the  ministerial  proposals  at  some  length,  and,  by  care- 
fully considering  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  measure,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  its  advantages. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  so  big  a  question,  it  is  desirable  to 
preface  any  detailed  criticism  by  an  examination  of  the  general 
tendency  of  the  proposals.  And,  as  far  as  the  sickness  and 
invalidity  section  of  the  Bill  is  concerned,  such  examination  may 
well  be  conducted  under  four  main  heads: — (1)  Finance,  (2)  the 
position  of  doctors,  (3)  the  position  of  non-manual  workers,  (4) 
the  position  of  employers. 

Turning  to  the  first,  it  may  seriously  be  questioned  whether 
the  financial  basis  of  the  Bill  is  sound.  The  Actuarial  Eeport 
presented  to  the  Treasury  is  a  singularly  unconvincing  document, 
and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  calculations  therein  are  founded 
largely  on  conjecture.  It  is  admitted  by  the  actuaries  that  the 
evidence  available  in  connection  with  Sickness  Insurance  is  very 
sparse,  and,  in  fact,  they  have  depended  solely  on  three  sources : — 
the  experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity  Society  (1866-1870)  and 
(1893-1897) ;  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  (1871-1875);  and 
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the  official  investigation  by  the  Eegistry  of  Friendly  Societies 
(1876-1880).  When  it  is  remembered  that  1897  is  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  published  ;  that,  prior  to  that  date,  the  rate 
of  sickness  had  shown  a  progressive  ,  increase  ;  and  that  these 
reports  deal  solely  with  sound  male  lives — no  experience  being 
forthcoming  in  connection  with  women,  it  will  be  realised  that 
these  financial  premises  are  of  the  most  doubtful  character. 

And  a  comparison  between  the  benefits  allowed  by  the  Bill, 
and  those  granted  by  leading  Insurance  Companies  confirms 
this  opinion.  Under  the  Bill  all  lives  up  to  sixty-five  years  of 
age  are  accepted,  irrespective  of  physical  hazard,  and,  in  normal 
circumstances,  the  benefits  continue  until  the  assured  attains  the 
age  of  seventy.  The  scheme  allows  to  males,  during  the  first 
thirteen  weeks'  illness,  compensation  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  week. 
During  the  succeeding  thirteen  weeks,  this  sum  is  reduced  to  5s. 
per  week ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  assured  being  still  disabled  at 
the  expiration  of  this  latter  period,  a  weekly  payment  of  five 
shillings  is  due,  so  long  as  this  invalidity  continues.  The 
annual  premium,  taking  into  account  the  State  and  employer's 
contributions,  is  £1  19s. 

Now,  a  first-class  insurance  company  for  a  policy  granting 
10s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  event  of  temporary 
total  disablement,  providing  a  capital  sum  (roughly  £83)  for 
death  by  accident,  a  similar  amount  for  permanent  total  disable- 
ment, and  half  that  sum  for  permanent  partial  disablement, 
would  require  a  yearly  premium  of  approximately  16s.  Sd. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  as  though  the  company  offers  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  State  for  a  very  much  lower  premium. 
There  are,  however,  some  very  important  qualifications  to  be 
made.  Although  the  company  offers  a  capital  sum  in  the  event 
of  an  accident  leading  to  certain  results,  under  no  circumstances 
is  an  invalidity  allowance  granted.  Under  this  heading  the  State 
is  incurring  a  very  heavy  burden  with  no  adequate  return. 
Further,  the  company  will  only  accept  first-class  lives  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  ;  and  whilst  the  policy  in  any  event 
terminates  when  the  assured  attains  the  age  of  sixty,  full  liberty 
is  reserved  to  cancel  the  insurance  at  any  time,  should  circum- 
stances arise  which  make  the  policy-holder  an  undesirable  risk. 
This  important  safety-valve  is  not,  and  naturally  cannot  be, 
allowed  under  the  State  scheme.  Again,  however  healthy  a  man 
may  be,  if  his  occupation  is  of  a  hazardous  nature,  a  higher  rate 
is  charged,  rising,  in  the  most  dangerous  risks — if  accepted  at  all 
— to  a  premium  of  approximately  £1  3s.  4d.  per  annum.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  reservations,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made 
out  of  this  class  of  insurance.  It  may  well  be  asked,  therefore, 
whether  an  excess  of  16s.  to  £1  Is.  over  the  current  insurance 
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rate  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  heavy  contingent  risk  ap- 
pertaining to  lives,  in  many  instances  utterly  uninsurable  from 
a  physical  point  of  view. 

Lastly,  whilst  dealing  with  the  question  of  Invalidity  Insurance 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  under  the  German  scheme  such 
benefits  are  only  allowed  after  twenty  years'  continual  insurance. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  provision. 

Having  regard  to  these  facts,  I  would  say,  therefore,  that  the 
Bill  is  financially  weak,  and  that,  for  an  initial  measure,  it  is  too 
wide  in  scope.  The  invalidity  benefits  for  the  present  should  be 
deleted,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  propose  that  those  persons 
following  dangerous  occupations  or  physically  unsound  should 
pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate.  Diminution  of  benefits  is  an 
alternative,  but  not  a  desirable  one.  Finally,  it  is  advisable  to 
exclude  voluntary  contributors.  In  many  instances,  of  course, 
the  trader  earning  less  than  ^9160  a  year  is  deserving  of  national 
help,  but  it  is  a  mistake  for  an  experimental  measure  to  attempt 
too  much.  It  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  by  experience  that 
the  basis  of  the  fabric  is  sound,  and  then  extensions  of  a  beneficial 
nature  can  be  made. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  point — the  position  of  doctors 
under  the  scheme.  There  is  certainly  very  full  justification  for 
the  agitation  aroused  by  the  profession,  for  although  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  correctly  informs  us  that  the  Bill  makes  no  mention  of  a 
six  shilling  capitation  grant,  nevertheless  that  is  the  proposal 
advanced  in  the  Actuarial  Keport  presented  to  the  Treasury;  and, 
from  the  wording  of  that  document,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
actuaries  have  assumed  such  a  limit  for  the  purpose  of  arguing 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  measure.  But  a  six-shilling 
capitation  grant  is  an  utterly  inadequate  suggestion,  and,  if  carried 
into  effect,  means  a  very  serious  curtailment  of  the  average 
practitioner's  income.  Indeed,  in  industrial  districts,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  such  an  allowance  means  beggary  to  the  medical 
man,  especially  if  the  voluntary  section  of  the  Bill  be  retained.  It 
is  self-evident  that  so  small  a  fee  cannot  possibly  defray  the  cost 
of  medicine  alone  in  cases  of  serious  illness — much  less  provide 
any  margin  of  profit  to  the  physician. 

Supporters  of  this  grant  urge  that  doctors  have  hitherto  been 
content  with  four  shillings  per  head  under  the  Friendly  Societies, 
and  that  therefore  the  present  outcry  is  preposterous.  They 
overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  in  the  past,  club  patients  have 
not  been  by  any  means  so  numerous  as  they  will  be  under  the 
Bill,  and  that,  therefore,  practitioners  could  submit  to  a  capitation 
fee  of  four  shillings,  since  their  general  practice  would  reimburse 
them  for  any  losses  sustained  thereby.  But,  under  these  proposals 
a  man's  general  practice  will  be  very  considerably  reduced,  and 
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therefore  it  is  rightly  urged  that  the  limit  suggested  is  wholly 
insufficient. 

It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  whether  any  system  of  capitation  grants 
can  be  fair  to  the  medical  man.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
most  equitable  arrangement  is  payment  for  work  actually  done, 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  gravity  or  distance  of  the  case. 
Such  payment  would,  of  course,  take  place  on  a  reduced  scale,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  for  such  a  principle  to  be  accepted,  the 
solvency  of  the  Bill  should  be  above  suspicion.  At  the  same 
time,  a  specially  reduced  scale  of  charges  for  drugs  and  medicines 
would  have  to  be  imposed  on  chemists. 

And  in  connection  with  this  question,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  clause  relating  to  the  constitution  of  local  Health 
Committees  is  most  unfavourable  to  practitioners.  These 
Committees  are  to  be  composed  of  from  three  to  six  representatives 
of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  local  deposit  and  approved  society  contributors 
respectively.  The  Insurance  Commissioners  may  appoint  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Committee,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
additional  members  shall  not  exceed  in  number  one-fourth  of  the 
elected  representatives.  Of  this  fourth,  at  least  two  must  be  duly 
qualified  practitioners.  Considering  the  important  part  the 
profession  will  play  in  the  administration  of  the  Bill,  it  is  only 
fair  that  it  should  be  represented  in  sufficient  strength  on  these 
Committees  to  be  of  weight  in  their  deliberations.  The  Bill  does 
not  provide  this,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  huge  preponderance  of 
insured  members,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  fairness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  contracts  with  local  doctors. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  non-manual 
workers  will  be  affected.  It  must  be  said  that  the  measure  is  by 
no  means  favourable  to  them.  At  the  present  time,  most  big 
offices  make  it  a  practice  to  continue  the  salaries  of  their  staff 
during  sickness.  But,  if  in  future,  these  firms  have  to  make 
contributions  in  respect  of  all  their  employees  earning  less  than 
£160  per  annum,  there  is  every  prospect  that  this  practice  will 
be  discontinued.  In  that  event,  it  is  obvious  that  non-manual 
workers  are  losing  far  more  than  they  are  gaining.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  the  Bill  should  be  amended  in  such  a 
way  as  to  grant  immunity  from  the  usual  contributions  to  those 
employers  who  deal  with  their  staff  in  the  method  shown 
above.  This  immunity  would,  of  course,  extend  to  the  employees 
themselves. 

The  position  of  employers  under  the  scheme  now  remains  to 
be  considered.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  very  heavy  additional 
burden  is  imposed,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  what  return  this 
outlay  will  yield.  In  the  case  of  the  small  man,  this  further  tax 
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may  prove  well-nigh  overwhelming.  Already,  in  many  industries, 
the  rates  for  insurance  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
are  almost  prohibitive  as  far  as  the  small  employer  is  concerned. 
And  now  his  slender  reserve  has  to  meet  an  additional  charge, 
since,  not  only  has  he  to  face  the  weekly  contribution  in  respect 
of  his  two  or  three  workmen,  but  also,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  later,  the  prospect  of  even  higher  insurance  rates. 
Certainly,  modern  conditions  are  making  for  the  total  extinction 
of  the  small  trader,  and  it  is  very  open  to  question  whether  such 
an  event,  involving  the  transaction  of  commerce  solely  by  huge 
concerns,  is  to  the  public  advantage. 

What  return,  therefore,  will  the  employer  receive  for  this 
additional  impost?  None  of  a  direct  nature.  Indirectly,  of 
course,  he  will  benefit  by  the  increased  health,  and  therefore  the 
increased  efficiency  of  his  workers.  But  these  indirect  advantages 
will  not  counterbalance  the  expenditure  incurred.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  a  rise  in  prices  will  occur  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  and,  under  our  Free  Trade  system, 
this  must  mean  an  increase  in  the  force  of  foreign  competition. 
Therefore,  an  increase  in  unemployment.  In  view  of  the  heavy 
additional  charges  laid  upon  him,  the  British  employer  has  a 
right  to  demand  some  measure  of  Protection.  Under  a  tariff  it 
may  confidently  be  said  that  this  burden  would  be  much  less 
acutely  felt,  and  affairs  would  earlier  regain  a  normal  aspect.  It 
is  inevitable  that,  in  its  early  stages,  so  gigantic  an  advance  as 
national  insurance  must  react,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfavourably 
on  the  trader,  but  this  pressure  may  be  considerably  minimised 
by  wise  fiscal  arrangements.  Our  Free  Trade  Ministry,  however, 
refuses  to  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
therefore,  that  national  health  will  be  bought  at  a  very  much 
dearer  price  than  necessary. 

Having  considered  the  general  tendency  of  the  measure,  let  us 
now  examine  the  Bill  in  detail.  A  reference  to  its  clauses  will, 
I  think,  in  the  first  place,  convince  an  unbiassed  critic  that  the 
burden  on  employers,  referred  to  above,  is  made  very  much 
heavier  than  necessary.  In  this  connection  I  would  particularly 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  Clause  11,  relating  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  By  this  clause,  in  future  no  claimant  under 
the  Act  has  a  right  to  accept  a  lump  sum  from  his  employer  in 
payment  of  compensation,  without  the  consent  of  his  Society  or 
the  local  Health  Committee.  Now,  since  it  is  provided  that  an 
injured  workman  cannot  receive  sickness  benefit,  unless  his  rate 
of  compensation  is  lower  than  the  scale  awarded  under  the  Bill, 
it  is  evident  that  this  clause  inflicts  a  gross  injustice  on  the 
employer.  Naturally,  the  Friendly  Societies  will  not  be  in 
favour  of  lump  sum  settlements,  since,  in  the  event  of  the  work- 
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man  not  having  made  a  complete  recovery  at  the  time  the  pay- 
ment occurs,  he  becomes  eligible  for  sickness  benefits.  Thus,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  difficulty— already  great— of  effecting  settle- 
ments under  the  Compensation  Act  will  be  seriously  increased, 
and  malingering  will  thereby  be  intensified.  Hence  Workmen's 
Compensation  business  will  become  even  more  unprofitable  to 
the  insurance  companies  than  it  is  at  present ;  rates  will  be 
advanced;  and  the  burden  on  employers  will  be  rendered  still 
more  severe. 

This  is  the  greatest  injustice  inflicted  on  employers  under 
the  Bill,  but  there  are  others,  two  examples  of  which  will  be 
sufficient. 

I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  Clause  4,  Section  5.  It  is  here 
enacted  that  the  employer  of  a  person  not  insured  under  the 
scheme — i.e.,  holding  an  exemption — must  nevertheless  pay  the 
usual  contributions  in  respect  of  such  a  workman.  This  is 
obviously  contrary  to  all  principles  of  equity. 

As  a  second  instance  of  this  want  of  fairness,  I  will  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  Clause  31.  This  clause  relates  to  the  method 
by  which  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  an  approved  society  may  be 
deleted.  Amongst  various  alternatives  provided  is  a  compulsory 
levy  upon  the  members.  The  delightful  irony  of  the  situation 
becomes  apparent  on  studying  Section  1  (c),  by  which  this  forced 
levy  may,  if  the  society  thinks  fit,  fee  transferred  from  the  member 
to  his  unfortunate  employer.  A  more  abominable  infraction  of 
the  spirit  of  justice  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Having  examined  the  position  of  employers  under  the  scheme, 
I  will  now  turn  to  those  clauses  detailing  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  assured. 

In  this  connection,  the  general  usefulness  of  the  provisions 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
principles  are  here  enunciated  which  must  gradually  prove  of  vast 
benefit  to  national  health.  In  order  to  show  this  more  plainly, 
I  will  refer  in  detail  to  some  of  the  clauses  concerned. 

Dealing  first  with  the  question  of  Medical  Benefit,  I  would 
particularly  mention  Clause  8,  Section  3,  which  enacts  that  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  an  insured  person  is  entitled  to  free  medical 
attendance.  Thus,  although  sickness  and  disablement  benefits 
lapse  on  attaining  the  age  of  seventy,  this  particular  provision 
remains.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  and  beneficial  concession,  which 
will  give  some  degree  of  comfort  and  relief  in  the  declining  years 
of  life. 

Again,  although  by  Clause  13  it  is  rightly  provided  that  an 
assured  who  is  suffering  from  illness  as  a  result  of  his  own  mis- 
conduct forfeits  his  right  to  sickness  benefit,  it  is  stipulated  that 
he  shall  still  continue  to  receive  medical  benefit.  This  is,  without 
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doubt,  an  arrangement  advantageous  to  the  general  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

Turning  now  to  the  section  relating  to  Sickness  and  Disable- 
ment Benefits,  I  will  refer  to  Clause  46,  which  authorises  a  Health 
Committee  to  demand  an  inquiry,  where  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members  the  amount  of  sickness  in  the  neighbourhood  is  excessive, 
and  is  largely  due  to  unhealthy  sanitary  conditions.  This  is  a 
valuable  regulation,  since,  if  the  charge  be  proved,  the  offending 
person  or  local  authority  is  compelled  to  refund  to  the  local 
committee  the  sum  expended  in  excess  of  the  computation  of 
average  sickness  formulated  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners. 
Naturally,  such  a  clause  must  make  for  higher  sanitary  conditions, 
and  it  is  therefore  an  important  adjunct  to  the  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Act.  At  the  same  time,  a  safeguard  against  frivolous 
demands  for  inquiry  is  provided  by  the  stipulation  that  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inspector,  the  grounds  for  such  investigation  were 
insufficient,  the  local  committee  has  to  make  good  the  cost  of  the 
proceedings.  I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  this  clause 
constitutes  a  wise  and  beneficent  proposal. 

And  in  Clause  51  we  have  another  good  step  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  here  enacted  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  levy  a 
distress  warrant  against  a  person  during  receipt  of  sickness  benefit, 
or  for  fourteen  days  thereafter.  Such  a  proposal  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  public  interests,  since  it  contributes,  in  no  small  way, 
towards  a  healthier  social  standard. 

But  there  is  certainly  one  point  about  this  clause  open  to  very 
serious  objection.  It  is  provided  that  the  fourteen  days'  period, 
mentioned  above,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  a  County  Court  judge, 
be  extended,  in  particular  cases,  up  to  a  maximum  term  of  twelve 
months.  Such  a  proposal  is  unreasonable,  since  it  is  harsh  and 
unjust  towards  creditors. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  period  of  immunity  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  a  month,  whilst  the  fortnight's  possible 
extension  thereby  granted  should  only  be  allowed  by  the  Court, 
on  production  by  the  applicant  of  a  medical  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  such  extension  is  necessary. 

I  will  now  close  my  examination  of  this  section  of  the  Bill  by 
a  brief  reference  to  the  clauses  relating  to  Sanatorium  Benefit. 
To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  features  of 
the  measure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  consumption  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  affect  our  industrial  classes.  In  the  foul  dens 
and  streets  of  our  great  cities,  it  rages  rampant  and  unchecked. 
The  encouragement  of  the  sanatorium  will  be  a  powerful  weapon 
of  assault  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  to  cope  with  this 
fearful  malady.  It  will  not  stamp  out  the  disease — the  total 
extinction  of  our  slums  can  only  do  that — but  it  will  effect  a  vast 
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improvement.  Hand  in  hand  with  sane  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  town  planning,  the  drink  evil,  and  education, 
it  may  yet  produce  a  complete  regeneration  of  our  city  life. 

To  conclude  this  portion  of  my  paper.  Subject  to  the 
establishment  of  absolute  financial  stability,  to  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the  removal  of  those 
clauses  which  unnecessarily  increase  the1,  burden  on  employers,  I 
believe  this  Bill  to  be  a  great  and  wise  effort  on  behalf  of  national 
progress.  Minor  flaws  it  undoubtedly  has,  but  no!  initial  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  so  vast  a  subject  can  possibly  entirely  avoid 
mistakes.  It  rests  with  the  future  to  reveal  these  blunders,  and 
to  provide  means  for  their  removal. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  unemployment  section  of  the  Bill. 
Although  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  wisely  cautious  in  the  scope 
he  has  given  this  portion  of  his  measure,  I  question,  for  two 
reasons,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  put  forward,  even  in  the  most 
limited  degree,  any  scheme  of  this  nature  until,  by  a  period  of 
probation,  the  Sickness  Insurance  proposals  have  proved  their 
utility.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the 
national  burden  of  taxation  until,  by  experience,  we  have  learnt 
what  this  Sickness  Insurance  will  cost  the  Exchequer.  Secondly, 
the  burden  imposed  on  employers  by  the  former  section  is  heavy, 
and  it  may  legitimately  be  pleaded  that  a  further  tax  should  not 
be  placed  upon  them  before  they  have  had  time  to  adjust  their 
position  to  the  new  contribution  demanded  from  them.  In 
proposals  of  such  importance,  it  is  never  wise  to  proceed  at  first 
on  too  vast  a  scale,  and  there  is  real  danger  of  the  Bill,  in  its 
existing  form,  proving  top-heavy.  When  all  is  said,  if  the 
Government  would  only  deal  with  the  unemployment  question  in 
a  rational  manner — i.e.,  by  the  establishment  of  a  moderate 
tariff — this  measure  of  insurance,  although  doubtless  desirable, 
could  afford  to  wait,  and  with  this  advantage,  that,  under  tariff 
conditions,  the  scheme  would  financially  cost  the  nation  less. 

However,  dealing  with  the  proposals  on  their  merits,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Chancellor  is  much  to  be  commended  for 
the  considerable  elasticity  he  has  allowed  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
framing  the  future  financial  basis  of  his  scheme.  We  have  here 
a  valuable  safety-valve  for  securing  the  solvency  of  the  measure, 
should  the.  initial  rates  of  contribution  prove  inadequate. 

Passing  on  now  to  a  more  detailed  criticism,  I  will  divide  my 
remarks  under  two  heads — the  manner  in  which  the  proposals 
affect  employers,  and  that  in  which  they  affect  the  workers. 

Referring  to  the  first,  I  will  notice  Clause  71.  It  is  here 
provided  that  any  workman  who  has  paid  five  hundred  weekly 
contributions  shall  be  entitled  after  attaining  sixty  years  of  age  to 
be  repaid  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  total  sum  of  his  con- 
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tributions  exceeds  the  total  amount  he  may  have  received  from 
the  Unemployment  Fund.  The  Board  of  Trade  also  receives 
powers  to  reduce,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  this  age  limit  to  fifty-five — 
with  the  stipulation,  however,  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  revision 
shall  only  apply  to  those  workmen  who  have  finally  ceased  to 
follow  an  insured  trade. 

Now  such  a  proposition  is  utterly  contrary  to  all  principles  of 
true  insurance,  and  is,  therefore,  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
quite  unsound.  It  is  by  these  needless  surrenders  to  popular 
feelings  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  completely  honeycombs  the 
solvency  of  his  proposals. 

But,  in  this  instance,  I  am  more  concerned  to  show  the  un- 
fairness of  such  a  proposal  from  the  employer's  point  of  view. 
Why  should  the  workman  benefit  rather  than  his  master  ?  In 
the  case  of  large  firms,  it  may  perhaps  plausibly  be  argued  that, 
on  account  of  their  huge  profits,  they  can  afford  to  make  this 
sacrifice.  Personally,  I  am  not  willing  to  concede  this  ;  however, 
as  I  say,  a  plausible  argument  can  be  built  up  on  these  lines. 
But  such  a  contention  cannot  apply  to  the  small  employer,  and 
especially  to  the  small  employer  here  concerned — the  man 
engaged  in  either  the  building  or  engineering  trades.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  notorious  that  the  members  of  small  firms,  with  the 
greater  demands  on  their  resources,  are  in  many  instances  less 
prosperous  than  their  individual  workpeople.  It  is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  all  justice  that  such  a  concession  should  be  made  to 
the  workman,  whilst  the  master  receives  no  return.  Such  points 
as  these  are  serious  and  unsightly  blemishes  in  the  Bill ;  they 
must  be  eradicated. 

I  will  now  consider  the  position  of  the  workman  as  indicated 
by  certain  clauses.  Under  Clause  62,  dealing  with  the  statutory 
conditions  for  receipt  of  unemployment  benefit,  Section  1  enacts 
that,  in  order  to  qualify,  a  man  must  prove  employment  in  an  in- 
sured trade  during  any  twenty-six  consecutive  weeks  after  the  date 
when  the  Bill  comes  into  force.  Since,  under  Schedule  8,  it  is 
provided  that  full  contributions  shall  be  payable  by,  and  in 
respect  of,  workmen  employed  less  than  a  week,  this  Section 
obviously  constitutes  a  very  great  injustice  on  casual  hands. 
Contributions  are  to  be  wrung  from  their  scanty  and  hard-earned 
wages,  and,  under  no  circumstances,  are  they  to  obtain  any 
benefit  thereby.  The  needy  members  of  the  community  are  to 
be  taxed  to  provide  for  their  more  prosperous  neighbours.  The 
clause,  in  fact,  is  one  more  example  of  what  forms  a  very  evil 
feature  of  this  Bill — the  policy  of  robbing  one  section  of  society 
to  benefit  another. 

I  have  noticed  two  examples  of  injustice  ;  I  will  conclude  my 
review  of  the  scheme  by  instancing  a  proposal  which,  although 
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undoubtedly  beneficial,  is  in  my  opinion,  too  advanced  for  an 
initial  measure.  Clause  74,  Section  1,  arranges  that  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  insurance  officer,  the  failure  of  a  workman  to 
obtain  or  retain  employment  arises  largely  from  lack  of  skill  or 
knowledge,  he  may  with  the  consent  of  the  workman,  arrange 
for  him  to  attend  a  series  of  technical  classes,  the  cost  for  such 
instruction  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Unemployment  Fund.  As  I 
have  said,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  and  remedial  suggestion, 
but  for  an  initial  measure  it  goes  too  far.  It  is  a  mistake  to  lay 
any  but  the  most  necessary  burdens,  at  the  outset,  on  the 
Treasury.  The  financial  stability  of  the  scheme  must  first  be 
fully  proved  by  experience ;  when  this  has  been  accomplished, 
such  additional  advantages  as  the  one  set  forth  above  may  be 
granted,  and  will  then  doubtless  prove  wholly  beneficial  in  their 
influence.  But  absolute  financial  security  is  first  essential. 

To  sum  up,  the  Unemployment  section  of  this  Bill,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  prosecuted  until  the  sickness  section  has 
proved  its  soundness.  But,  if  the  Unemployment  section  be,  in 
principle,  straightway  accepted,  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown 
that,  in  order  to  follow  the  dictates  of  common  prudence  and 
justice,  the  measure  will  need  drastic  amendment  in  many  of  its 
details.  The  examples  adduced  above  of  undesirable  provisions, 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  list,  and  careful  revision  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  Unemployment  Insurance  scheme  eminently 
satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  this  article  by  no  means 
represents  a  full  and  adequate  criticism  of  the  proposals  now 
before  Parliament.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  abounds  in 
intricate  details.  It  will,  therefore,  readily  be  understood  that 
the  utmost  I  can  hope  to  have  accomplished  is  to  have  expounded 
some  of  the  more  noteworthy  details  of  the  Bill.  There  is  much 
of  an  interesting,  and  even  of  a  contentious  nature,  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  exclude  from  the  scope  of  this  paper.  If,  however, 
I  have  been  successful  in  indicating  the  main  bearings  of  the 
measure,  I  shall  largely  have  accomplished  my  object. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GEEGOEY. 
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THE    FEDERAL   ARBITRATION    COURT    AND 
THE    LIVING    WAGE 

BY  F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

SINCE  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  industrial  unrest  in 
Australia  about  twenty  years  ago,  three  methods,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  employed  to  settle  trade  disputes.  Strikes  were  at  first 
relied  on  by  the  men,  and,  indeed,  the  militant  wing  of  advanced 
unionism  in  the  Commonwealth  shows  a  tendency  now  to  revert 
to  these  crude  methods  of  warfare,  with,  however,  the  active  or 
passive  assistance  of  a  central  legislature  entirely  subservient  to 
trade  union  influences.  Wages  Boards  later  were  created  with  a 
view  to  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  employers  and 
employees  by  mutual  agreement. 

It  is  not  intended  now  to  discuss  in  detail  matters  attendant  on 
the  system,  but  it  may  just  be  remarked  that  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Wages  Board,  while  the  interests  of  the  two  classes  of 
producers  were  considered,  the  third  party  interested,  that  is,  the 
consumer,  was  quite  forgotten.  Consequently,  differences  arising 
between  masters  and  men  have,  under  the  system  just  mentioned, 
which  is  still  much  favoured  in  Australia,  usually  been  adjusted 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Each  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices 
charged  for  the  commodities  produced.  Peace  has  thus  often 
been  arranged  on  the  understanding  that  a  heavy  indemnity 
should  be  paid  by  the  public,  whose  interests  on  a  Wages  Board 
lie  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  the  remaining  members  con- 
sisting of  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the  dissatisfied 
employees.  The  position  of  the  general  consumer,  therefore, 
under  the  Wages  Board  system,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
sheep  who  has  to  look  on  tremblingly  while  the  wolf  and  the 
sheep-dog  engage  in  amicable  conference.  He  has  reason  to  fear 
that,  whatever  the  issue,  he  will  have  to  provide,  not  only  wool, 
but  mutton  ;  and  he  cannot  feel  much  interest  in  the  question  as 
to  which  of  the  two  negotiators  shall  receive  the  choicer 
joints. 

Not  infrequently  arrangements  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  so  far 
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as  the  contending  parties  alone  are  concerned,  are  made  without 
recourse  to  any  legal  tribunal.  One  or  two  rather  humorous 
examples  of  these  informal  but,  to  the  public,  exceedingly  costly 
treaties  may  be  given.  A  few  months  ago  the  men  employed  at 
one  of  the  largest  saw-mills  in  Australia,  after  hearing  a  series  of 
illuminating  addresses  delivered  by  a  wandering  apostle  of  labour, 
discovered  that  they  were  being  shamefully  treated,  and  demanded 
lavish  concessions.  The  proprietors,  like  astute  diplomatists, 
extended  to  the  spokesmen  of  the  malcontents  a  polite  invitation 
to  a  conference.  They  then  explained  that,  to  their  great  regret, 
as  matters  stood,  they  were  quite  unable  to  raise  the  scale  of 
wages  then  ruling,  inasmuch  as  the  mill  was  earning  no  profits, 
and  the  shareholders  of  the  company  owning  it  had  never 
received  a  single  dividend.  If,  therefore,  expenses  should  be  in- 
creased without  any  compensating  advantage,  the  works  would 
have  to  be  closed  and  several  hundred  men  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  But,  they  added,  there  was  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  if  the  other  side  was  agreeable.  A  substantial  increase 
of  the  duties  charged  on  imported  timber  would  enable  Australian 
saw-mill  proprietors  both  to  pay  high  wages  and  to  make  a  fair 
profit.  An  explicit  promise  was  given  that,  if  the  combined 
labour  unions  would  exercise  sufficient  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  the  proposed  readjustment  of  duties,  wages 
would  at  once  be  raised  to  the  amount  required.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  that  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  the  tariff  will  be  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  saw-mill  owners ;  and  their 
employees  will  then  get  an  extra  shilling  or  so  apiece  a  day  as 
their  share  of  the  plunder  to  be  extracted,  by  indirect  means, 
from  the  public. 

Another  little  comedy  of  a  similar  kind  was  recently  performed 
in  Sydney.  The  local  professors  of  the  tonsorial  art  considered 
that  those  who  cut  hair  had  quite  as  good  a  claim  to  increased 
remuneration  as  those  who  cut  timber,  and  they  in  turn  presented 
their  ultimatum  to  their  employers.  Again  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  disputants  was  arrived  at.  The  hair- 
cutters  were  promised  higher  wages  on  the  understanding  that 
their  unfortunate  victims  should  in  future  pay  at  the  rate  of 
one  shilling  a  scalp  and  fourpence  a  chin.  The  increased  tariff 
may  stimulate  the  local  demand  for  scissors  and  razors — possibly 
impart  to  Sydney  an  aspect  suggestive  of  ancient  Athens,  and 
make  it  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger  a  city  of 
poets  and  philosophers.  In  such  case,  however,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  hairdressers'  union  will  at  once  urge  the 
enactment  in  a  slightly  modified  form  of  a  well-known  decree 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Despotism  and  the  new  democracy  would 
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thus  afford  a  novel  illustration  of  the  working  of   the  law  of 
capillary  attraction. 

That  conferences,  both  formal  and  informal,  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  have  greatly  raised  the  cost  of  living  in 
Australia  within  recent  years,  and  are  steadily  raising  it  still, 
seems  indisputable.  Certain  facts  and  figures  taken  from  official 
sources  will  be  quoted  later  by  way  of  illustration.  The  working 
man  himself,  being  collectively  the  largest  consumer  of  all,  is 
beginning  to  feel  that  in  the  struggle  with  the  employer  he  is 
being  outwitted  and  is  coming  off  worst.  To  allay  his  uneasiness 
the  new  protection  has  been  devised  by  his  political  mentors. 
High  wages  under  this  beneficent  system  are  to  be  accompanied 
by  low  prices ;  and  employers  and  employees  are  to  enjoy 
equal  prosperity.  But  should,  as  sceptics  predict,  the  actual 
results  prove  to  be  directly  opposite,  no  doubt  some  new  discovery 
will  be  made  in  the  world  of  economics  to  provide  the  working 
man  with  a  composing  diet  of  hope. 

The  Wages  Board  represents  the  principle  of  agreement 
by  consent  and  by  mutual  concession.  The  Arbitration  Court 
stands  for  that  of  compulsory  settlement  by  direct  judicial  award. 
In  two  of  the  Australian  States  local  tribunals  of  the  kind  last 
mentioned  exist,  their  powers  being  more  or  less  circumscribed  by 
statute ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  tribunal  is  the  Federal 
Arbitration  Court,  which  was  created  some  six  years  ago,  and 
which  has  since  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  relation  to 
Australian  industries. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  institution  of  this  Court  lay 
in  the  disparities  of  treatment  meted  out  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  similar  industries  in  different  places.  There  was  no  machinery 
under  the  Wages  Board  system  for  redressing  anomalies.  A 
Board  in  Sydney,  for  instance,  might  compel  the  employers  in, 
say,  the  boot  trade  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  eight  shillings  a 
day,  while  in  Melbourne  the  corresponding  rate  in  the  same  in- 
dustry might  be  fixed  at  sixpence  less,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  two  cities.  Consequently  feelings  that  were  anything  but 
fraternal  arose  between  rival  manufacturers  and  men,  and  the 
latter  began  to  see  that  the  competition  between  the  Boards  in 
various  cities  tended  to  affect  their  interests  quite  as  prejudicially 
as  the  unchecked  competition  between  individual  manufacturers. 
The  Federal  Arbitration  Court  therefore  was  created  in  deference 
to  this  feeling,  with  the  object  of  preventing  so  far  as  possible 
unfair  advantages  being  given  to  persons  engaged  in  some 
particular  industry  in  a  particular  place.  But,  to  soothe  the  doubts 
of  a  large  section  of  the  working  men,  a  condition  lately* 

*  On  May  3,  1911. 
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stigmatised  by  the  judge  presiding  over  the  Court  as  "  very 
unjust,"  was  attached,  providing  that,  while  the  Court  was 
empowered  to  increase  the  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  Wages  Boards,  it 
might  not  in  any  case  reduce  them.  Thus  employers  summoned 
before  the  Court  "  always,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  observed, 
"  stand  to  lose  and  never  to  win."  Not  a  cheering  position  for 
at  least  one  party  engaged  in  each  suit. 

Under  the  Constitution  Act  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
is  only  empowered  to  interfere  in  an  industrial  dispute  when  it 
extends  beyond  a  single  State.  The  late  attempt  to  sweep  away 
this  restriction  by  referendum  ignominiously  failed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
has,  in  a  large  degree,  been  frustrated  by  artificial  methods.  The 
strategists  of  the  trade  unions  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
enrolled  a  corps  of  "  organisers  "  whose  duties  consist  in  arranging 
simultaneous  outbreaks  of  active  discontent  among  the  men 
employed  in  the  same  industry  in  two  or  more  States.  Agitation 
of  this  kind  has  become  a  fine  art  in  Australia  of  late,  and  one 
extremely  profitable  to  the  voluble  gentlemen  who  practise  it. 
The  "  organiser  "  receives  a  salary  amounting  sometimes  to  £600 
a  year,  subscribed  by  the  members  of  his  union,  and  his  work 
consists  in  enrolling  additional  recruits  (at  a  guinea  a  head)  and 
delivering  inflammatory  harangues  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
excite  feelings  of  discord  sufficient  to  justify  an  appeal  for  the 
redress  of  real  or  imaginary  grievances  to  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Court.  Usually  he  crowns  his  career  by  becoming  a  Member  of 
Parliament ;  for  the  idea  prevails  among  large  numbers  of  workers 
that  the  man  who  has  frequently  talked  them  out  of  their  means 
of  support  will  later  legislate  them  into  comfort.  The  illusion 
has  proved  extremely  profitable  to  many  Australian  politicians, 
and  accounts  mainly  for  the  plethora  of  legislation  from  which 
the  general  public  in  Australia  so  acutely  suffers. 

The  reason  why  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court  is  now 
regarded  as  the  judicial  Mecca  of  all  faithful  Australian  trade 
unionists  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  enunciation  by  the  judge 
presiding  over  that  tribunal  of  an  entirely  new  and  most 
benevolent  doctrine  of  political  economy.  This  doctrine,  known 
as  the  "  living "  or,  as  judicially  termed,  "  basic "  wage,  is 
simplicity  itself.  It  affirms  merely  that  every  man  engaged  in 
any  kind  of  industry  is  entitled  to  receive  remuneration  sufficient 
to  maintain  "  in  reasonable  comfort,"  not  only  himself  but  also 
a  real  or  hypothetical  wife  and  three  children.  What  the  precise 
weekly  or  daily  sum  should  be  must,  according  to  the  "living 
wage  "  doctrine,  depend,  not  on  the  age,  capacity,  experience  or 
industry  of  the  worker,  but  solely  on  the  costs  and  general 
conditions  of  living  at  the  place  where  he  is  employed.  As  to  the 
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interests  of  the  employer  and  the  remunerativeness  or  non- 
remunerativeness  of  the  business  carried  on,  such  considerations 
are  of  no  importance  whatever.  Seven  shillings  a  day  must,  by 
judicial  declaration,  be  the  minimum  wage  in  any  case ;  but  the 
employer  is  indulged  with  full  permission,  no  matter  what  the 
rate  prescribed  may  be,  to  pay  as  much  more  as  he  likes.  Neces- 
sarily the  "living  wage"  doctrine  has  been  received  with 
enthusiastic  approbation  by  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
working  men.  Its  popularity  among  the  general  body  of  employers 
is,  however,  less  marked.  Candid  critics  regard  the  laying  down 
of  an  absolute  rule  that,  whether  a  man  be  old  or  young,  skilled 
or  unskilled,  industrious  or  lazy,  he  shall  receive  wages  enough  to 
maintain  in  comfort  four  other  persons  beside  himself  as  a  rather 
daring  defiance  of  ordinary  economic  laws.  Those  required  to 
find  the  money,  too,  naturally  think  that  they  also  have  a  claim 
to  a  living  wage.  There  are  thousands  of  small  shareholders  in 
Australian  industrial  companies  who  originally  bought  their 
shares  with  money  earned  by  much  toil  and  saved  by  the  exercise 
of  much  self-denial.  Is  it  fair,  some  are  inclined  to  ask,  that 
these  should  be  deprived  of  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  interest  on  their  investments,  and  perhaps  be  reduced  in 
old  age  to  absolute  poverty,  in  order  that  the  men  who  had 
voluntarily  accepted  certain  employment  should  receive  larger 
incomes  than  perhaps  the  shareholders  referred  to  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  course  of  their  working  lives  ?  If  the  Australian 
worker  was  a  slave,  ordinary  justice  would  require  that  the  law 
should  compel  his  master  to  reward  him  fairly  for  his  labour. 
But  he  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  slave,  and  is  quite  able, 
without  legal  assistance,  to  look  after  his  own  interests. 

In  ignoring  entirely  the  claims  of  one  party  in  every  industrial 
dispute,  the  "living  wage"  doctrine  stands  condemned  as  both 
unreasonable  and  unjust.  What,  it  might  be  suggested,  would 
its  advocates  say  if  the  position  now  adopted  were  entirely 
reversed,  and  a  judge  in  sympathy  with  the  class  of  employers 
to  decree  that  no  wages  whatever  should  be  paid  in  any  industry 
until  its  proprietors  had  received  in  profits  not  less  than  a 
minimum  return  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  ?  A 
minimum  profit  doctrine,  logically  speaking,  would  be  quite  as 
defensible  as  that  of  a  minimum  wage.  But  each  extreme  would 
be  equally  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  justice. 

The  Judge  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  thought  proper 
to  offer  some  remarks  in  explanation  of  his  favoured  doctrine 
during  the  recent  proceedings  connected  with  the  federated 
engine-drivers'  and  firemen's  dispute.  "  The  economic  position 
of  the  employer,"  he  observed,  "is  too  weak  for  him  to  hold  his 
own  in  the  unequal  contest.  He  is  unable  to  insist  on  a  '  fair 
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thing.'  Freedom  of  contract  in  such  circumstances  is  surely 
misnamed ;  it  should  rather  be  called  despotism  of  contract. 
The  worker  is  in  the  same  position  in  principle  as  Esau  when  he 
surrendered  his  birth-right  for  a  square  meal,  or  as  a  traveller 
when  he  had  to  give  up  his  money  to  a  highwayman  for  the 
privilege  of  his  life." 

This  extraordinary  judicial  utterance  practically  implies  that 
its  author  regards  employers,  as  a  class,  as  cheats  and  robbers, 
and  that  he  considers  his  position  to  be  literally  that  defined  in 
Oriental  phrase  as  defender  of  the  poor.  Naturally  Australian 
Jacobs  and  highwaymen  have  protested  vigorously  against  the 
aspersions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  perfect 
sincerity  of  the  judge  is,  of  course,  beyond  question  ;  but  he  has 
certainly,  by  his  indiscreet  observations  and  consistent  attitude, 
created  a  widely  spread  feeling  of  distrust  in  his  impartiality. 
And,  apart  from  the  personal  idiosyncracies  of  the  judge,  grave 
complaints  have  been  brought  against  the  Court  over  which  he 
presides.  The  costs  of  litigation  are  enormous,  and  delays  in- 
terminable. When  each  dispute,  either  real  or  manufactured, 
comes  on  for  hearing,  the  procedure  is  as  follews.  A  grave  and 
lengthy  inquiry  is  first  made  as  to  whether  it  is  a  dispute.  After 
much  argumentation  the  decision  is  usually  in  the  affirmative. 
Evidence  is  then  called  by  each  party  in  turn  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  or  no  the  grievances  alleged  exist.  The 
Court  with  its  attendant  satellites  perambulates  about  the 
continent  seeking  information  as  to  the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  at 
each  centre  where  the  industry  affected  is  carried  on.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  evidence  given,  principally  by  store  and  hotel 
keepers,  is  not  entirely  reliable ;  for  it  is  to  the  obvious  interest 
of  such  witnesses  to  support  the  case  of  the  men  who  are  their 
best  customers.  The  publican  naturally  endeavours,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  convert  the  "  living  "  wage  into  a  "  drinking  "  wage, 
and  usually  draws  a  lugubrious  picture  of  the  hardships  to  which 
his  patrons  are  exposed  in  the  course  of  their  work.  The 
purveyors  of  ordinary  necessaries  follow  suit ;  for  the  more  the 
men  receive  the  more,  naturally,  they  will  spend  ;  and  the  store- 
keeper who  ventured  to  give  evidence  unfavourable  to  the  men's 
contentions  would  have  reason  to  fear  "  boycott "  treatment. 
Consequently  the  employers  have  a  losing  battle  to  fight  all 
through,  and  almost  invariably  wages  are  substantially  raised  in 
all  trades  when  the  final  award  is  made.  They  also  suffer 
severely  sometimes  through  differential  treatment.  Thus,  in  the 
case  brought  by  the  Engine-drivers'  and  Firemen's  Association  it 
was  ordered  that  men  engaged  in  a  certain  kind  of  work  at  Mount 
Lyell  in  Tasmania  should  receive  15s.  a  day,  while  those  similarly 
employed  at  Broken  Hill  were  to  have  a  shilling  less.  Arbitrary 
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distinctions  such  as  these  must  tend  to  check  industrial  progress 
in  the  particular  districts  penalised  by  discouraging  the  invest- 
ment there  of  more  capital. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  after  the  two  lengthy  stages  just 
described  had  been  passed,  proceedings  would  terminate.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  After  the  award  has  been  made 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  raised,  and  this,  after  more  solemn 
argument,  is  referred  to  the  High  Court.  The  latter  tribunal,  by 
some  extraordinary  perversion  of  common  sense,  is  not  called  on 
to  decide  the  most  fundamental  question  of  all  until  the  un- 
fortunate litigants  have  been  saddled  with  enormous  costs.  Not 
unfrequently  then  the  whole  proceedings  from  the  beginning  are 
declared  to  have  been  ultra  vires,  and  all  ends  in  smoke,  in  legal 
fees.  In  annulling  the  proceedings  in  the  case  before  quoted,  the 
Chief  Justice  very  properly  rebuked  his  colleague  for  the  costly 
error  of  judgment  displayed.  "  It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  judge," 
he  pointedly  remarked,  "  before  he  proceeds  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
to  ascertain  if  he  has  any."  Certainly  both  common  sense  and 
common  justice  confirm  the  truth  of  that  dictum. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  every  way  the  Federal  Court 
of  Arbitration,  as  at  present  constituted,  not  only  serves  no  useful 
purpose,  but  directly  tends  to  the  incitement  of  industrial  discord, 
and  by  the  enormous  costs  attendant  on  its  methods  of  procedure 
to  the  impoverishment  of  both  employers  and  the  men  employed. 
The  economic  fallacy  that  underlies  the  "  living  wage  "  doctrine 
is,  of  course,  obvious.  Its  practical  application  must,  in  the  end, 
produce  lamentable  results.  Industries  helpful  to  the  community 
as  affording  comparatively  easy  employment  to  old  or  immature 
workers,  but  quite  unable  to  afford  high  rates  of  wages,  would  be 
killed,  and  all  but  the  best  class  of  men  would  be  driven  out  of 
more  profitable  industries.  The  "  speeding  up  "  system  would 
have  to  be  enforced  to  make  even  these  return  fair  profits,  and 
the  national  physique  would  suffer  in  consequence.  The  inflow 
of  capital  from  abroad  would  be  checked,  and  industrial  stagnation 
would  follow.  Furthermore,  the  large  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment  would  have  to  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  general  taxpayer.  Of  course,  by  the  wholesale v 
raising  of  duties,  the  home  manufacturer  might  survive  in 
spite  of  the  disadvantageous  conditions  created ;  but  necessarily 
his  products  would  be  confined  entirely  to  the  home  market. 

But  the  primary  industries  which  depend  entirely  on  foreign 
markets  would  suffer  particularly.  Signs  of  danger  are  already 
visible.  An  association  called  the  Eural  Workers'  Union  of 
Australia  has  lately  been  formed,  and  soon,  after  its  emissaries 
have  duly  kindled  the  flames  of  agrarian  revolt  in  several  States, 
its  modest  claims  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Arbitra- 
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tion  Court.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  these  claims  include  the 
payment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  8s.  a  day  for  eight  hours'  work 
in  the  case  of  each  adult  worker,  with  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  an 
hour  overtime,  a  fortnight's  holiday  on  full  pay  a  year,  and  a 
variety  of  other  indulgences,  it  will  be  realised  that  farmers, 
pastoralists,  fruit-growers  and  dairymen  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth are  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable.  If  the  judge  in 
dispensing  his  favours  in  the  way  of  increased  wages  to  the  men 
could  compensate  their  employers  by  raising  on  a  corresponding 
scale  the  prices  of  the  wheat,  butter,  fruit,  preserved  meat,  etc., 
sold  abroad,  Australian  agriculturists  might  cheerfully  accept  the 
application  of  the  "  living- wage  "  doctrine  to  their  calling.  But 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  any  other  important  consuming  country 
has  yet  recognised  the  dictatorship  of  the  judge  of  the  Australian 
Arbitration  Court,  and  this  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  granting  of  full  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of  the 
latest  suppliants. 

Naturally  developments  such  as  those  now  in  progress  tend 
appreciably  to  enhance  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  pinch  of  the  shoe  is  indeed  becoming  severe.  Some  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures  derived  from  the  Statistical  Eegister  of 
New  South  Wales  were  published  in  a  leading  Sydney  newspaper 
some  months  ago  to  illustrate  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  the 
largest  Australian  city  since  federation.  A  list  of  eleven  articles, 
including  all  those  most  largely  consumed  by  people  of  moderate 
means,  was  given  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  Sydney  during 
the  years  1900  and  1909  respectively.  It  was  shown  by  official 
figures  that  within  the  period  specified  the  price  of  bread  had 
risen  from  3d.  to  3^d.  a  loaf,  beef  from  3%d.  to  5%d.  a  pound, 
bacon  from  l^d.  to  lljd.  a  pound,  butter  from  lid.  to  Is.  Id.,  and 
so  on.  The  cost  of  footwear  was  computed  to  have  risen  by  one- 
third,  clothing  by  30  per  cent.,  and  house  rent  by  10  per  cent. 
The  imposition  of  the  Federal  Land  Tax  has  considerably  in- 
creased rents  since.  A  general  calculation  based  on  the  figures  given 
was  added  showing  that  whereas  in  the  year  1900  a  family  of  five 
might  have  been  maintained  in  fair  comfort  at  a  yearly  outlay 
of  £87  Os.  10d.,  the  same  family  similarly  supported  during  the 
year  1910  would  have  cost  £107  8s.  $d.  Of  course  the  great 
expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  meat  and  foodstuffs  within  the 
last  decade  must  be  held  responsible  in  some  degree  for  these 
results ;  but,  making  full  allowance  for  this  cause,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  now  so  noticeable  in 
Australia  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  causes  that  are  purely 
artificial.  Primary  producers  and  the  class  of  persons  dependent 
for  support  on  fixed  incomes  have  been,  and  are,  the  principal 
sufferers  from  this  undesirable  change.  So  severely  are  its  effects 
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now  being  felt  in  New  South  Wales  that  a  Eoyal  Commission 
has  just  been  appointed  to  make  full  investigations.  In  the  other 
States  conditions  are  similar. 

A  general  feeling  of  discontent  and  unrest,  whose  chief  sources 
have  been  briefly  described,  seems  to  be  extending  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  According  to  a  recent  cablegram  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  Prime  Minister,  has  informed  a  deputation  of  members  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  there  had  never  been  fewer 
strikes  and  industrial  troubles  in  Australia  than  now.  The  state- 
ment, if  made,  showed  a  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  There  is  scarcely  an  industry  of  any  importance  in  the 
Continent  which  is  not  now,  or  has  not  quite  lately  been,  involved 
in  some  kind  of  a  dispute,  in  most  cases  provoked  by  preposterous 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  men  employed.  The  recent  serious 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  implement  makers  in 
Victoria,  whose  authors  received  pecuniary  and  other  assistance 
from  Mr.  Fisher  himself,  was  caused  by  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  operatives  that  only  unionists  should  be  employed.  The 
gasworkers  in  Brisbane  recently  struck  because  the  secretary  of 
their  union,  after  voluntarily  giving  up  his  position,  found  that 
the  management  objected  to  his  reinstatement  at  the  expense  of 
his  successor.  At  the  Mt.  Lyell  mine  in  Tasmania  the  other  day 
the  miners  threw  down  their  tools  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  smoke  while  at  work  and  thus  endanger  their  own  lives. 
Glass-workers,  tramwaymen,  carters,  shearers,  coal  and  iron 
miners,  engineers  and  men  belonging  to  half-a-dozen  other 
callings  are  now  either  in  active  revolt  or  have  only  lately 
returned  reluctantly  to  work. 

The  infection,  as  before  mentioned,  has  spread  to 'the  rural 
workers.  A  shameless  wages  grab  prevails  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  Unhappily,  to  add  to  the  trouble,  an 
attitude  of  distinct  partisanship  has  been  adopted  in  several  cases 
either  by  the  Federal  or  certain  of  the  State  Governments.  In  New 
South  Wales  a  peculiarly  repellent  example  of  such  favouritism 
has  recently  been  exhibited.  Some  months  ago  Judge  Heydon 
of  the  State  Industrial  Court  imposed  fines  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  ;£562,  with  £75  12s.  costs,  on  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  men  who  had  deliberately  broken  the  law  by  taking  part  in 
a  strike.  The  offence  was  admitted,  in  fact  paraded,  and  no 
tribunal  could  have  overlooked  it  without  forfeiting  all  claim  to 
respect.  Nevertheless  questions  lately  asked  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature have  elicited  the  humiliating  admission  that  up  to  that 
time  only  a  single  fine  had  been  paid,  and  no  steps  whatever  had 
been  taken  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rest.  Fear  of  the  trade 
unions  had  thus  brought  about  the  paralysis  of  the  law.  On  a 
previous  occasion  in  the  same  State  a  prominent  trade  union 
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official  who  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  a  grave 
breach  of  the  electoral  law  was  almost  wholly  relieved  from  the 
penalty  imposed  by  executive  order.  In  view  of  such  incidents, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  a  liberal  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  fair 
play  seems  to  be  much  needed  in  the  dispensation  of  public 
justice  in  some  portions  of  Australia. 

The  disease,  however,  must  run  its  course,  and  the  patient 
being  young  and  vigorous  will  ultimately  recover,  provided  that 
while  yet  in  the  stage  of  convalescence,  he  be  not  subjected  to 
rough  treatment  from  outside.  Just  now,  thanks  to  a  series  of 
propitious  seasons,  and  highly  favourable  market  conditions 
abroad,  the  Commonwealth,  in  spite  of  internal  disquiet,  enjoys 
almost  unexampled  prosperity.  The  wheat,  wool,  butter,  meat 
and  other  such  products  sold  abroad  at  exceptionally  high  prices 
enable  the  agriculturist  and  grazier  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
production,  and  hold  their  own  against  the  attacks  of  organised 
labour.  The  prosperity  of  the  primary  producer  necessarily 
benefits  also  the  manufacturing  classes,  who  are  protected  against 
foreign  competition  by  an  almost  unscalable  tariff  wall.  But,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  these  halcyon  days  cannot  last.  Cloud  and 
storm  necessarily  alternate  with  calm  and  sunshine.  The  fat 
years  must  be  followed  by  the  lean,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
prudent  statesmanship  during  the  years  of  plenty  to  provide 
against  the  following  cycle  of  adversity.  The  precautions 
prudence  dictates  are,  unfortunately,  not  being  taken  by  the 
present  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth.  What  is  freely  received 
is  freely  expended,  too  often  unworthily.  Were  Joseph  in 
Australia  to-day  he  would  be  denounced  by  political  trade 
unionism  as  a  monopolist,  and  his  stores  of  corn  would  at  once 
be  converted  into  pensions  to  increase  wages  for  the  pampered 
workers.  The  whole  position,  indeed,  in  the  mind  of  the  sober 
looker-on  inspires  feelings  of  profound  anxiety.  A  whole  people 
indulging  in  a  wild  debauch  is  never  a  pleasing  spectacle,  but 
when  all  the  signs  of  the  time  point  to  coming  danger,  such  an 
orgie  suggests  the  prevalence  of  the  madness  which  precedes 
destruction. 

The  Australian  working-man  is  sound  at  the  core.  He 
possesses  all  the  essential  qualities  of  manhood,  courage,  endur- 
ance and  readiness  of  resource.  But  his  extraordinary  reckless- 
ness, credulity  and  love  of  pleasure,  render  him  the  easy  prey  of 
a  swarm  of  mischief-makers,  who  sow  far  and  wide  the  dragon's 
teeth  of  class  discord.  He  is  designedly  and  dexterously  misled 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  he  already  possesses.  He  is  never 
told  that  his  lot  is  the  envy  of  his  fellows  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  For  that  undoubtedly  is  the  case.  The  Australian  manual 
worker  enjoys  the  benefits  of  free  education  in  youth  and  free 
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support  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  old  age  and  during  the 
years  of  disability  through  accident  or  disease.  He  has  abundant 
opportunities  of  well-paid  employment,  and  the  resources  of  a 
virgin  continent  are  at  his  command.  Every  worker  of  ordinary 
competence  and  frugality  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain  at  least 
a  position  of  independence  within  half  the  course  of  a  working  life. 
Many  have  won  affluence  and  distinction  after  battling  their  way  up- 
wards from  poverty.  Just  as  each  private  in  the  army  of  the  first 
Napoleon  was  said  to  carry  a  marshal's  b&ton  in  his  knapsack  so 
may  the  humblest  member  of  the  industrial  army  in  Australia  to-day 
be  said  to  carry  a  motor-car  in  his  swag.  But  in  the  Common- 
wealth, as  elsewhere,  success  can  only  be  won  at  the  cost  of 
patience,  self-denial  and  industry.  Misled  by  his  paid  deluders, 
the  Australian  trade-unionist  shows  a  desire  to  cut  down  the  tree 
which  bears  the  golden  apples  to  save  himself  the  labour  of 
climbing  to  gather  the  fruit.  He  expects  the  State — meaning 
his  worthier  fellows — to  supply  him  with  the  never-failing  cruse 
promised  by  his  political  prophets.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that 
judicial  Canutes,  sitting  enthroned  on  the  sands,  each  surrounded 
by  his  retinue  of  uncouth  courtiers,  will  in  vain  bid  the  tide  of 
economic  law  recede.  He  has  still  to  master,  under  stress  of 
wholesome  discipline,  the  primal  lesson  that  the  measure  of  the 
wage  must  be  the  work,  and  that  the  citizen  owes  something  to 
the  State  for  the  benefit  it  bestows. 

But  the  industrial  cloud  that  overhangs  Australia  has  never- 
theless a  silver  lining.  The  selfish  tyranny  of  trade  unionism  is 
driving  into  open  revolt  large  bodies  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
independent  of  the  workers,  and  free  labour  associations  are  being 
formed  to  uphold  the  principle  of  freedon  of  contract.  Agri- 
culturists are  combining  to  resist  the  machinations  of  the  city 
demagogues  by  whom  chiefly  rural  discontent  is  being  fostered. 
The  feeling  is  spreading  that  the  political  activities  of  organised 
labour  must  be  kept  within  due  limits,  and  that  trade-unions 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sink  into  Jacobin  clubs.  The  crushing 
defeat  of  aggressive  trade  unionism  at  the  recent  referenda  is  a 
most  hopeful  sign  of  returning  sanity,  and  the  next  Federal 
General  Election  will  probably  show  a  healthy  revulsion  of  public 
feeling. 

The  abolition  of  the  present  Federal  Arbitration  Court, 
and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  impracticable  and  demoralising 
economic  doctrine  it  upholds  are  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
public  confidence  and  tranquillity.  There  is  imperative  need 
that  the  all-important  work  of  peopling  Australia  should  be 
seriously  taken  in  hand,  for  this  is  a  matter,  not  of  profit 
or  loss,  of  high  wages  or  low  wages,  but  of  national  life  or 
death.  When,  under  the  influence  of  a  government  that  unites 
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wisdom,  prescience,  and  justice  with  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence, the  multitudes  now  led  astray  so  pitiably  shall  recognise 
and  obey  both  the  economic  and  the  moral  law — when  greed 
shall  give  way  to  industry  and  an  unbounded  love  of  pleasure  to 
a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism — 
Australia  will  at  length  realise  the  true  nature  of  her  responsi- 
bilities towards  her  own  citizens  and  the  Empire,  and  a  new 
nation  will  be  born  into  the  world. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNE. 


NORTHERN  NIGERIA 

THE  first  section  of  the  railway  from  Baro  to  Minna,  a 
distance  of  111  miles,  is  now  open  to  public  traffic,  and  progress 
generally  is  being  kept  well  up  to  the  programme.  Although  the 
original  estimate  of  construction — .£3,000  a  mile — is  likely  to 
be  somewhat  exceeded,  the  Baro-Kano  line  still  promises  to 
be  by  far  the  cheapest  ever  constructed  in  tropical  Africa.  The 
extension  of  the  Lagos  Railway  has  made  good  progress,  and 
trains  run  regularly  between  Lagos  and  Jebba,  on  the  Niger. 
When  this  line  is  linked  up  with  the  Baro-Kano  system  at  Minna 
it  will  then  be  possible  for  a  trader  to  travel  from  the  sea-board 
to  Zaria,  a  distance  of  over  600  miles,  in  about  three  days,  as 
compared  with  the  weary  journey  of  over  three  weeks  which 
used  to  be  his  task  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railway. 

An  important  commencement  has  been  made  towards  the 
education  of  the  natives  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  at 
Kano  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  ultimately  be  organised  on  the 
lines  of  the  Gordon  College  at  Khartum.  The  purely  secular 
nature  of  the  instruction  that  is  being  imparted  there  is  proving 
attractive  to  the  Moslems  of  the  Hausa  States,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  Malams  (Mohammedan  priests)  are  now  under 
instruction  and  are  learning  the  rudiments  of  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  simple  sciences.  These  men  will  become  teachers 
in  native  schools  all  over  the  Protectorate,  and  will  disseminate 
such  knowledge  as  is  appropriate  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
population. 
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THROUGH    THE   MOUNTAIN    SECTION   OF 

THE    CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

WITH    "GEORGE    ANDERSON" 

By   ELIZABETH   WALMSLEY 

MAEVELLOUS  indeed  is  the  story  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  from  the  time  when  surveyors  first  went  through  the 
country  to  the  supreme  moment  when  railhead  meeting  railhead 
at  Craigellachie,  B.C.,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Dominion 
drove  in  the  last  spike  on  November  7th,  1885.  But  of  all  the 
chapters  that  go  to  make  up  this  fascinating  volume  of  Canadian 
history,  none  perhaps  compare  with  that  dealing  with  the 
Mountain  Section.  It  was  read  to  me,  this  glorious  end  of 
May,  1911,  by  one  of  the  chief  engineers  who  had  been  engaged 
for  many  years  upon  "  the  road,  the  great  road,  the  one  great 
road  of  all,"  by  the  very  man  who  was  the  prototype  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  fine  young  Colonial,  "  George  Anderson." 

I  had  been  travelling  through  the  mountains  for  some  days 
and,  intoxicated  with  their  stupendous  majesty,  overwhelmed 
with  their  chaotic  might  and  glory,  had  "  stopped-over "  near 
the  borderline  of  the  two  westernmost  provinces  in  order  to 
contemplate  at  least  one  view  of  them  in  the  silence,  in  the 
loneliness — even  in  the  night — most  fitting  for  the  worship  with 
which  head  and  heart  and  soul  are  like  to  burst,  in  their  midst. 
The  Matterhorn  and  the  Jungfrau,  the  whole  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  would  be  dwarfed  to  insignificance  beside  the  region  round 
Cathedral  Mountain,  near  Field,  with  the  Kicking  Horse  River 
foaming  in  the  canon  at  the  foot  of  Mounts  Dennis  and  Stephen, 
Burgess  and  Field,  with  either  end  of  the  valley  closed  by 
bewildering  ranges  of  snowy  fastnesses  towering  against  the  blue 
where  the  soft  white  bosom  of  the  clouds  touch  for  a  second, 
casting  shadows  the  merest  differentiation  in  white  on  fields  as 
immaculate  as  themselves.  Only  the  rising  song  of  the  river, 
cold  as  ice,  clear  as  crystal,  coming  down  "  glacier-gutted  "  at  the 
"  clarion  call  of  June,"  only  the  sweet  unaccustomed  song  of  a 
mountain  bird,  only  the  occasional  loud  call  of  a  syren,  prolonged 
from  echo  to  echo  like  a  deep-throated  bell  reverberating  through 
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the  gorge,  only — at  times — the  strenuous,  stertorous  panting  of 
a  couple  of  labouring  locomotives  hauling  freight  over  the  heaviest 
grade  on  the  road,  disturb  the  titanic  calm  of  those  high  solitudes. 
Of  an  evening  there  is  the  pungent  fragrance  of  balsam  and  hewn 
pine  in  the  air,  and  the  wine-like  touch  of  ice  striking  with  every 
zephyr  through  the  warm  memory  of  the  hot,  fading  day.  Down 
on  the  grey  shingle  flats  in  the  gorge,  with  the  Kicking  Horse 
winding,  gliding,  'gurgling  through  them  like  a  broad  ribbon  in 
a  dozen  rents,  the  nearer  mountains  are  too  big  to  see  from  a 
single  point  of  view.  Each  one  of  them  is  a  panorama,  "  tusking 
the  sky,"  girt  about  with  "pines  and  pines  and  the  shadow  of 
pines  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,"  hung  with  a  canopy  of  snow, 
and  emblazoned  with  the  golden  smile  of  the  sun.  They  are 
a  miracle  of  immensity,  of  grandeur ;  the  home  of  elemental 
things  too  big  for  words ;  greater  than  all  but  the  Might  which 
has  conquered  and  threaded  them.  "  Some  day,"  writes  one  of 
the  hardy  members  of  that  great  Parliament  of  the  Pick  and 
Shovel  and  Axe  that  decreed  the  road,  the  great  road,  the  one 
great  road  of  all,  "  ...  I  shall  .  .  .  try  and  recall  the  odours 
of  the  majestic  slain  forests  and  the  outraged  hills  when  your  live 
locomotives  hooted  in  the  passes  and  wailed  to  see  the  Pacific 
.  .  .  when  your  big  bosses  came  along  with  drills  and  dynamite 
and  knocked  the  Kockies  and  the  Selkirks  into  shape  to  let  your 
railroad  through." 

Where  now  at  Banff  and  Laggan  and  Field  there  are  beautiful 
hotels,  "  operated,"  as  they  say  in  this  country,  by  the  great 
Corporation  which  knows  how  to  do  things  well,  in  those  pioneer 
days  there  were  only  the  camps  of  prospectors  and  surveyors, 
men  who  went  with  hatchet  and  rope,  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
to  find  a  way  over  the  backbone  of  a  continent  to  the  far  western 
sea,  living  on  bannock  dusted  in  the  cinders  and  tea  reeking  of 
smoke.  If  these  were  the  heroes  of  civilisation  and  progress, 
many,  doubtless,  were  the  martyrs  of  hardship. 

I  had,  as  I  say,  "  stopped-over  "  at  Field,  to  think  about  it  all, 
to  make  at  least  one  spot  in  that  vast  immensity  of  grandeur  all 
my  own,  and  it  was  only  later,  when  I  met  "  George  Anderson," 
that  I  realised  with  what  unseeing  eyes,  however  awed  and 
worshipful,  I  had  contemplated  crag  and  tusk  and  dome,  green 
hog  back  and  glittering  white  escarpment.  For  the  engineer, 
more  familiar  with  them  all,  perhaps,  than  with  men  themselves, 
knew  each  and  every  one,  called  them  by  names  which  in  his 
mouth  carried  their  own  significance  and  history,  since  he  could 
tell  of  the  Canadian  worthies  and  explorers  to  whom  they 
have  been  allotted  as  monuments.  "  Stephen,"  "  Sir  Donald," 
"  Macdonald,"  "  Tupper,"  and  "  Begbie,"  all  these  recall 
Canadian  history  in  the  making. 
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Mount  Begbie,  for  instance,  was  called  after  the  fearless  judge 
who  in  the  toughest  of  the  pioneer  days  knew  how  to  instil  the 
fear  of  justice  into  men  as  rough  as  thef  Kockies  themselves, 
who  would  hang  a  man  in  a  hostile  camp  with  his  own  hand 
rather  than  permit  her  fiat  to  be  flouted.  "  Anderson  "  could 
relate  the  secrets  of  the  mountains  since  he  had  himself  made 
many  an  ascent  to  their  virgin  fastnesses,*  submitted  many  a 
new  name  for  crag  and  dome  and  pinnacle  to  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa.  He  had  to  tell  of  vast  plateau 
lands,  like  a  veritable  ranching  country,  lodged  up  there  among 
the  mountains  for  ever  beyond  man's  reach;  of  grizzly  bears, 
and  cariboo  and  mountain  goats.  He  bad  learnt  to  know  and 
understand  the  whole  titanic  region,  indeed,  with  the  deep  souled 
devotion  of  the  born  mountaineer. 

But  more  than  this,  "George  Anderson"  could  teach  one 
how  to  see,  in  the  Eockies  and  the  Selkirks,  and  the  Gold  Kange 
of  the  coast,  how  to  read  the  history  that  they  themselves,  that 
aeons  of  time,  that  summer  and  winter,  that  the  battering  of  the 
ages,  that  fire,  snow  and  ice  have  written  broadcast  over  their 
far-flung  flanks,  up  among  their  towering  peaks  like  giant 
pyramids,  and  far  down  in  their  scarce  fathomable  gorges.  Over 
the  face  of  precipice  and  valley  nature  has  left  records  of  her  own 
for  those  to  read  who  recognise  her  handwriting.  The  history 
that  the  Kockies  have  scrawled  across  a  continent  begins  with 
the  making  of  the  known  world,  when  the  bottoms  of  unknown 
primaeval  seas  were  heaved  up  high  as  heaven  and  the  horizontal 
became  perpendicular.  The  strata  lie  exposed  to  view,  warped 
and  crushed  and  ground  by  prodigious  side  and  other  pressures, 
like  the  gigantic  leaves  of  a  book  that  eternity  itself  had  scarce 
afforded  time  to  write,  misshapen  by  exposure  to  the  weather  of 
the  geologic  ages.  And  that  history  comes  down  to  the  springing 
of  the  tenderest  offshoot  of  balsam,  to  the  blooming  of  the  yellow 
glacier  lily,  to  the  birth  of  the  ephemeral  little  butterfly,  fluttering 
like  a  living  turquoise  over  the  herbage  by  the  iron  wayside. 
Nature  has  not  written  this  titanic  story  without  a  touch  of 
humour.  She  has  drawn  laughable  vignettes  on  the  margins  of 
the  torrents  and  the  crags.  Here  and  there  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  canons,  notably  near  Canmore 
and  Palliser,  groups  of  comical  looking  columns,  rakish  in 
the  extreme,  are  to  be  descried,  with  stones  tilted  at  all 
sorts  of  tipsy  angles  on  their  heads.  These  are  "  hoodoos," 
extraordinary  monuments  of  conglomerate,  pillars  ten  times  the 

*  George  Anderson  is  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  He  has  con- 
tributed much  of  great  value  and  originality  to  its  literature.  The  Club  was 
founded  in  1906,  and  has  only  had  to  deplore  two  fatal  accidents  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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height  of  a  man,  composed  of  hard  enough  material  to  have  been 
left  standing  like  obelisks,  when  the  erosions  of  the  ages  have 
worn  down  the  material  of  the  hillsides  around  them. 

Then  again,  twixt  the  leaves  of  this  marvellous  book,  twixt 
leaves  of  sandstone  and  shale  which  aeons  have  stuck  together, 
there  are  the  etchings  of  primaeval  monsters,  the  delicately 
pencilled  sketches  of  antediluvian  creatures,  their  paws  and  skins 
and  limbs,  the  indelible  tracings  of  a  long  long  past  creation. 
There  are  great  bolts,  in  the  river  beds,  of  trees  turned  to  stone. 
Nor  is  the  picture  of  these  primaeval  grandeurs  complete  without 
one  vivid  touch  of  indigenous  life.  At  Morley  there  are  Indians 
smart  and  picturesque,  mounted  in  all  the  semi-savage  panoply 
of  leathern  fringes  and  bright  colour,  on  the  dusty  undersized 
Cay  uses  of  real  Indian  tradition.  And  in  the  bosky  meadows 
beside  the  line  near  Banff  there  are  buffalo,  earth  coloured,  with 
heavy  shaggy  shoulders  and  low  hung  heads  like  battering 
rams. 

"  George  Anderson  "  had  more  still  than  the  caligraphy  of  the 
Eockies  to  decipher.  He  talked  of  the  road  and  the  life  upon  it ; 
told  me  of  the  sport  the  mountains  would  have  with  it  but  for 
the  vigilance  of  its  custodian  army.  As  we  thundered  on,  hour 
after  hour,  day  and  night  after  day  and  night,  the  steel  rails 
spinning  out  tirelessly,  interminably,  behind;  up  the  grades  to 
the  passes,  down  the  grades  to  the  canons,  winding  about  the 
folding  mountains,  in  and  out  of  endless  rock  tunnels,  through 
scores  of  snow  sheds,  disputing  the  right  of  way  with  noisy  foaming 
rivers,  doubling  back,  and  back  again,  and  even  to  the  third  time 
on  our  own  iron  trail  down  the  precipitous  mountain  side — as  we 
thundered  on  through  the  womb  and  the  heart  and  the  very  entrails 
of  the  earth  to  the  limit  of  a  hemisphere,  the  man  who  knew  all 
about  it,  told  me  of  the  building  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
track. 

Figures  came  into  his  story,  incredible  figures  as  to  the 
heights  of  "  Macdonald  "  and  "  Tupper,"  the  length  of  the  rivers, 
the  depth  of  the  valleys  and  gorges,  the  number  of  tunnels  and 
sheds  and  bridges,  the  wages  of  gangers  and  engineers.  But  it  is 
difficult  in  repeating  them  to  convey  the  good  faith  of  the 
speaker.  Another  traveller  with  us,  in  the  "observation  car," 
refused  to  tell  me  of  Sitka  and  Alaska  lest  I  should  think  he  hailed 
direct  and  unadulterated  from  the  States.  Asked  me  if  I  could 
believe — as  a  test — that  on  the  same  day  he  took  note  of  a 
brilliant  little  humming  bird  sunning  itself  on  a  peony  outside 
the  house,  there  was  a  sixty-foot  whale  spouting  in  the  bay 
beyond. 

Perhaps  "  Anderson's  "  stories  of  the  snow  slides  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  way  in  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
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defends  itself  and  its  wonderful  trains  against  the  danger,  were 
among  the  most  thrilling  he  had  to  tell. 

The  mountain  section  of  the  line  is  guarded  with  greater  care, 
necessarily,  than  any  other.  From  the  weeds  that  might  grow 
up,  almost  in  a  night,  and  choke  it,  to  the  fallen  trees  or  rocks 
that  might  obstruct  it,  the  freshets  and  cascades  that  might 
undermine  the  "  ties  "  and  wash  out  the  ballast,  and  the  swamps 
that  might  engulf  the  "  dump,"  to  the  mighty  avalanches  them- 
selves that  knock  the  bottom  from  the  world,  the  guardians  of 
"  the  road  "  have  to  be  on  the  alert.  There  are  section  men  on 
point  duty  at  frequent  intervals  all  along  the  line,  and  patrols 
incessantly  on  beat  from  end  to  end  of  every  interval.  Every 
passenger  train  is  preceded  hours  ahead  by  a  man  on  foot  who 
has  scanned  every  inch  of  the  way.  Telegraphic  and  telephonic 
communication  is,  of  course,  established  from  point  to  point. 
Every  bridge  has  double  safety  lines,  every  tunnel  and  shed  its 
own  warning  signals. 

How  necessary  this  care  may  be  is  obvious  enough.  When 
spring  comes  and  begins  to  release  the  vice-like  grip  of  winter  on 
the  whole  tumultuous  world  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  ice 
goes  out  of  the  rivers  and  the  heavy  masses  of  snow  break  from 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  peaks,  leaving  glacier  walls 
gleaming  in  mid-air  like  ledges  of  glass,  and  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  valleys.  Every  rent  and  seam  in  the  rocks  is 
bedded  with  streamers  of  snow  resolving  into  threads  of  silver 
cascades,  which  seem  to  dissipate  themselves  into  the  mist  of 
their  own  falling.  Down  come  the  torrents  and  the  rivers, 
rushing,  tumbling,  hissing,  boiling,  churning  themselves  into 
the  very  semblance  of  torture  incarnate,  waves  pouring  back- 
ward over  the  boulders  in  the  current  until  the  eye  is  too 
bewildered  by  the  mazy  turbulence  to  recognise  the  real  trend  of 
the  flood. 

The  thick  forests  of  spruce  and  fir  that  clothe  the  mountains 
up  to  the  limit  of  vegetation  are  scored  with  long  bare  patches 
where  the  snow  has  come  down  in  heavy  slides  and  torn  down 
the  trees  in  its  path.  At  the  foot  of  these  tracts  on  the  mountain 
side  a  heap  of  timber  is  often  to  be  seen,  grey  and  bare  and 
bleached.  The  age  of  these  wrecked  firs  and  spruces  gives  the 
date  of  the  original  snow-slide.  Sometimes  a  wide  tract  of  lighter 
green  may  be  noticed  athwart  the  sombre  forest — this  is  the 
pathway  of  an  ancient  snow-slide  which  has  not  repeated  itself, 
so  that  the  trees  have  grown  up  again  and  mended  the  rent  in 
the  dense  garment  of  the  mountain. 

The  snow-sheds  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  are  immense 
timber  tunnels  designed  to  protect  the  track  from  the  devastation 
wrought  by  these  avalanches  at  the  points  where  they  are  most 
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likely  to  occur.  Every  "  slide,"  every  freshet  has  its  own  ways 
and  signs,  easily  enough  interpreted  by  the  guardians  of  the  road, 
and  an  experienced  man  can  tell  even  hours  beforehand  when 
such  annihilation  threatens.  "George  Anderson"  pointed  out 
to  me  the  spot  where  a  snow-slide  had  blown  out  an  iron  bridge 
one  springtime,  for  the  third  time  in  a  month  or  two.  The 
bridge  was  a  white  painted  structure  of  powerful  girders,  spanning 
a  precipitous  "  creek,"  and  resting  on  massive  granite  piers  built 
into  the  hillside  on  either  hand.  The  slide  came  down  from 
above  and  behind  it  with  the  detonating  roar  of  a  cannon,  and 
the  bridge  was  caught  up  bodily,  not  by  the  avalanche  itself  at  all, 
but  by  the  rush  of  air  that  preceded  it  (the  weight  of  snow  never 
touched  it),  blown  high  up  and  out  above  the  valley  like  tissue 
paper  behind  an  express,  and  flung  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
twelve  hundred  feet  below.  The  white  girders  were  to  be  seen, 
for  a  second,  down  in  the  thickets  of  spruce  as  the  train  wound  by 
above  them. 

On  another  occasion  a  "  slide  "  came  down  and  carried  away 
the  pointsman's  little  house,  at  that  spot,  as  a  flood  might  carry 
a  straw.  The  railroader  himself  and  a  small  black  dog  of  his 
were  buried  deep  in  the  terrible  white  smother  just  outside  the 
very  mouth  of  a  "  shed."  Assistance  was  soon  hurried  to  the 
spot  from  either  end  of  that  section  of  the  track,  but  despite 
every  effort  made  by  the  rescuers  the  entombed  man  could  not 
be  located.  But  the  dog  at  length  scratched  its  way  out  of  the 
snowy  grave,  and  at  once  began  to  hunt  about  for  its  master.  It 
soon  gave  the  cue  to  his  whereabouts,  and  after  some  valiant 
seconding  of  those  loving,  faithful  efforts  at  rescue,  on  the  part  of 
the  men  with  spades  and  shovels  the  buried  man  was  discovered. 
He  had  lain  there  under  the  slide  for  eight  hours,  warm  as  toast, 
and  inconvenienced  in  no  way  at  all  save  by  fright  and  hunger. 
He  crawled  out  at  length,  complaining  only  that  rescue  had 
delayed  so  long. 

For  repairs  take  little  time  on  the  mountain  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  Incidents  such  as  these  scarce  delay 
passenger  traffic  at  all.  The  engineers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  think  nothing  of  putting  in  a  new  bridge  between  dawn 
and  sunset. 

Another  time,  when  a  freight  car  was  hurled  by  the  blast  of  an 
oncoming  slide  down  the  mountain  side,  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  narrow  ledge  of  the  track,  two  of  the  three  men  upon  it  were 
killed,  but  the  third,  a  Chinaman,  escaped  injury.  When,  after 
a  desperate  climb,  he  regained  the  rails,  the  tension  of  the  horror 
of  the  train  crew  up  there  was  comically  relieved,  despite  itself, 
by  John  Sing's  indignation  at  what  he  refused  to  believe  was  not 
a  practical  joke  perpetrated  at  his  expense  ! 
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On  yet  another  occasion  an  avalanche  came  down,  swept 
across  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  ploughed  its  way, 
by  sheer  weight  and  impetus,  for  sixteen  feet  up  the  forest-girt 
side  of  the  opposite  mountain.  It  mowed  down  the  timber  Jn  its 
path  like  grass,  and  so  displaced  great  masses  of  earth  and  rock, 
that  a  river  was  turned  completely  out  of  its  course  and  forced 
into  another  bed. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  again,  up  at  the  top  of  Rogers  Pass*  to 
observe  the  waters  of  a  little  rivulet  beside  the  railroad.  At  one 
particular  spot  they  divide,  the  one  stream  flowing  east,  the  other 
west.  But  the  waters  of  the  mountains,  the  amber-coloured, 
musically  noisy  mountain  streams,  the  glass-green  ice-fed  rivers, 
the  cascades,  the  rills,  the  falls,  the  rapids,  hurrying  east  and  west 
from  the  mists  spanned  by  the  rainbows  of  the  sun  to  the  majestic 
tide  of  the  Eraser  itself,  deserve  no  less  than  an  orchestra  of 
praise  and  joyousness  attuned  to  their  own  loud  notes. 

There  is  an  agony  of  joy,  to  those  who  love  the  mountains 
in  the  sight,  the  air,  the  feel,  the  presence  of  the  Eockies.  No 
words  can  do  them  justice.  Silence,  like  to  their  own,  the  "  silence 
that  bludgeons  you  dumb,"  is  the  only  possible  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  in  their  midst. 

"  There  where  the  mighty  mountains  bare  their  fangs  unto  the  moon.  .  .  . 
There  where  the  rapids  churn  and  roar,  and  the  ice-floes  bellowing  run, 
Where  the  tortured,  twisted  rivers  of  blood  rush  to  the  setting  sun, 
I've  packed  my  kit,  and  I'm  going,  boys,  ere  another  day  is  donel 
*  *  *  #  * 

It's  the  olden  lure,  it's  the  golden  lure,  it's  the  lure  of  the  timeless 
things : 

And  to-night,  0  God  of  the  trails  untrod,  how  it  whines  in  my  heart- 
strings ! "  f 

*  So  named  after  Major  A.  B.  Rogers,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  1881. 
t  "  Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  by  Robert  Service. 

ELIZABETH  WALMSLEY. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.,  May,  1911. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   SIDELIGHTS 

BY  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

I 

THE  DECLAEATION  OP  LONDON 
(a)  Legislative  Opinion 

IN  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  Mr. 
McKinnon  Wood  enlarged  on  the  value  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference discussions,  and  the  resolution  in  favour  of  ratifying 
the  Declaration  of  London ;  they  showed,  he  said,  "  that  the 
question  had  been  critically  weighed  by  the  Dominion  statesmen, 
and  that  they  had  come  to  this  country  prepared  to  deliver  well- 
considered  opinions  upon  it."  He  went  on  to  emphasise  that  "  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  welcomed  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  that  Dominion,  and  pointed  out  how  it  would 
improve  the  position  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  war,  and  how 
South  Africa  would  benefit  by  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage." 

Having  spent  many  hours  in  the  Speaker's  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  Capetown,  and  having  followed  the  debates 
carefully  in  the  columns  of  the  Cape  Times  (the  Hansard  of 
South  Africa)  the  reference  to  General  Botha  surprised  me  very 
much.  On  April  7th  a  debate  took  place  in  the  Union  House  of 
Assembly,  Cape  Town,  when  the  House  was  in  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Estimates.  Major  Silburn,  representing  Durban 
Point,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  naval  contribution,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  Declaration  of  London,  pointing  out  its 
danger  in  time  of  war,  and  in  conclusion  said  that  he  hoped  the 
Prime  Minister  would  co-operate  in  stopping  the  Declaration 
being  ratified. 

Mr.  Jagger,  one  of  the  members  for  Cape  Town  and  President 
of  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  lengthy  speech 
on  the  Declaration,  pointing  out  how  seriously  it  would  affect 
South  Africa,  which  imported  six  millions  every  year  in  the 
form  of  foodstuffs  and  drink,  and  that  the  large  export  in  gold 
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would  be  the  first  thing  an  enemy  would  attack.  The  provisions 
regarding  contraband  of  war  and  the  constitution  of  the  Prize 
Court  at  The  Hague,  very  closely  concern  South  Africa,  and 
Mr.  Jagger  considered  that  the  Dominions  should  be  represented, 
as  separate  from  Great  Britain.  He  also  mentioned  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Naval  contribution  of  £85,000,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  trade  of  the  Union  last  year  came  to  £95,000,000,  and  he 
agreed  that  some  firm  basis  or  calculation  should  be  arrived  at, 
say,  upon  trade.  He  further  pointed  out  that  if  Great  Britain 
allowed  foodstuffs  to  be  contraband  of  war  under  certain  con- 
ditions, it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Merriman  suggested  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  study 
the  question  on  the  way  to  England  ;  if  he  did,  he  (Mr.  Merriman) 
thought  he  would  have  an  unhappy  voyage.  Mr.  Long  went 
into  details  of  the  Declaration  and  thought  that  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  should  impress  upon  this  Government  the  advisability 
of  backing  up  the  demand  which  was  feeing  made,  not  politically, 
but  by  a  great  number  of  non-political  parties  in  Great  Britain, 
for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  matter.  It  was  perfectly  possible,  he  said,  for  the  South 
African  delegates,  without  knowing  anything  at  all  about  the 
matter,  to  authoritatively  press  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
and  to  ask  that  two  representatives  of  the  Dominions  should  be 
members  of  that  Commission.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  as 
far  as  the  merits  of  the  question  were  concerned,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  a  doubtful  question,  and  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  this  country  to  instruct  the  members  of 
the  delegation  to  take  one  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kunciman,  member  for  Simonstown,  emphasised  the 
point  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  Great  Britain  had  passed  resolutions 
against  the  Declaration  being  ratified.  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  pleaded  for  a  more  adequate  contribution  to 
the  British  Navy,  and  reminded  Mr.  Merriman  that  more  wars 
had  arisen  from  trade  than  from  religion. 

General  Smuts,  Minister  of  Defence  and  of  the  Interior, 
said  he  had  come  to  no  settled  conclusion  whatever  on  the 
Declaration  of  London,  but  the  subject  was  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  whether  their  South 
African  delegates  were  going  to  add  very  much  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  that  Conference  he  did  not  know,  but  "  The  British 
Government  had  promised  to  allow  the  fullest  discussion  upon 
this  Bill  and  it  would  be  best  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  numerous  experts." 

These  speakers  were  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate, 
so  it  is  curious,  in  the  light  of  the  views  expressed,  to  read  Mr. 
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McKinnon's  Wood's  statement,  that  after  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Declaration  should  be  ratified.  Anyone  who 
followed  the  full  report  of  the  debate  in  the  Union  House  of 
Assembly  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thoughtful 
influential  men  were  opposed  to  it.  General  Smuts  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Government  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

(b)  Press  Opinion 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  Eastern 
Province  Herald,  pointing  out  the  grave  dangers  of  the  Declaration 
of  London,  showed  how  the  overseas  Dominions  would  suffer, 
"while  it  would  stop  our  trade,  it  would  help  our  competitors.  .  .  . 
We  may  hope  that  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  will  not  be 
led  to  commit  themselves  hastily  in  this  matter,  and  they 
will  assuredly  be  taken  to  task  if  they  bind  the  Empire  to  one- 
sided agreements,  the  effects  of  which  they  cannot  certainly 
foresee."  The  Eastern  Province  Herald  observed  that  the  British 
Government  was  anxious  to  adopt  the  agreement  as  a  whole,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  some  final  settlement,  adding,  "it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  commercial  community  are  generally  opposed  and  have 
endeavoured  to  press  their  objections  forcibly,  while  the  British 
Navy  is  also  said  to  be  entirely  opposed.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, is  committed  to  the  Declaration,  and  must  do  its  utmost  to 
secure  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  will  no  doubt  press  its  own 
side  of  the  case  upon  the  Colonial  Premiers.  If  those  gentlemen 
are  wise  they  will  ask  to  hear  both  sides,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts  before  committing  themselves  to  an 
opinion." 

The  Cape  Times  in  a  leading  article*  dealing  with  the 
Declaration,  said,  "It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  has  a  sea-borne  trade 
worth  over  ninety  millions  sterling  a  year,  would  at  least  show 
some  interest  in  a  discussion  of  immense  practical  importance. 
Yet  when  the  question  was  mooted  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
not  one  of  the  three  ministers  who  are  to  represent  the  Union  at 
the  Imperial  Conference  was  in  his  place ;  and,  though  the  debate 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  not  one  of  them  appeared.  Not 
only  so,  but  this  indifference  seems  to  be  cordially  approved  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Merriman,  who  is  deeply  alarmed 
lest  General  Botha  should  get  a  headache  by  an  untimely  incur- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages 
on  the  steamer  going  to  England.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
too,  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  Mr.  Merriman's  assurance  that 

*  April  10. 
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in  this  instance  indolence  is  the  highest  form  of  statesmanship. 
General  Smuts  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  Declaration 
of  London  ;  he  believes  his  colleagues  who  are  to  attend 
the  Imperial  Conference  are  equally  ignorant ;  and  he  sees 
no  reason  that  they  should  attempt  to  learn.  Presumably, 
therefore,  when  the  Australian  representatives '  open  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  Conference,  General  Botha,  Mr.  Hull,  and  Mr. 
Malan  are  to  take  refuge  in  a  confession  of  blank  ignorance; 
and  whatever  the  Imperial  authorities  say,  they  will  endorse. 
Surely  this  is  an  exhibition  of  lazy  indifference  upon  which  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  Union  Parliament  can  be  congratulated. 
No  doubt  the  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity. 
As  Lord  Morley  put  it  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
"  You  have  to  be  constantly  changing  your  angle  of  vision,  and 
putting  yourself  in  different  places,  and  taking  up  different  points 
of  view,"  if  you  desire  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  in  varying  circum- 
stances. In  this  respect  the  Declaration  is  almost  as  difficult  as 
the  Hertzog  Education  Act,  and  the  tangle  of  regulations  which 
have  grown  up  round  that  remarkable  legislative  achievement. 
But  though  nobody  expects  General  Botha  to  become  an  expert 
in  international  law  before  he  takes  his  seat  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  table,  the  South  African  public  have  surely  a  right  to 
ask  that  their  representatives  will  at  least  endeavour  to  see  how 
the  Declaration  affects  South  African  interests. 

As  Mr.  Jagger,  Mr.  Long,  and  Major  Silburn  clearly  showed 
in  their  speeches,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these 
interests  must  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other,  and  if  the  South 
African  point  of  view  is  not  to  be  put  forward  by  the  South 
African  members  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  what  is  the  use  of 
such  a  Conference  at  all  to  the  Union  ?  As  we  saw  the  other  day, 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  recently 
passed  a  resolution  that  before  ratification  the  Declaration  should 
be  referred  to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  which  should  be 
represented  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, international  lawyers,  and  representatives  of  the  corn  and 
other  trades  directly  interested.  Surely  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
ask  the  South  African  representatives  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
to  support  this  proposal  than  to  suggest  that  they  should  simply 
say  "  We  concur  "  with  the  official  view  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Nor  need  General  Botha's  headache  in  the  effort  to 
appreciate  the  common-sense  of  Mr.  Jagger's  argument  that,  even 
if  the  general  principles  of  the  Declaration  "  are  to  be  accepted,  it 
is  absurd  to  have  countries  like  Switzerland  and  Servia  represented 
on  the  International  Prize  Courts,  when  countries  like  Canada, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  with  their  huge 
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maritime  interests  and  immense  length  of  seaboard,  are  denied 
representation  altogether." 

These  extracts  and  comments  prove  that  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood's  conclusions  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which 
would  be  arrived  at  by  statesmen  in  any  way  behind  the  scenes 
in  South  Africa,  and  who  had  no  party  ends  to  gain.  General 
Botha  in  no  way  represents  South  African  views  which  were 
so  vigorously  expressed  in  the  debate  from  which  I  have  quoted. 
And  judging  by  recent  developments  in  South  Africa  he  does 
not  even  represent  the  views  of  an  influential  section  of  his 
own  party  on  emigration  and  other  important  matters,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  will  return  to  a  hornets'  nest. 

II 

MOEE  KETBENCHMENT 

The  tale  of  retrenchment  of  prominent  British  officials  grows 
apace,  the  latest  victims  being  Mr.  Palmer,  Director  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Free  State,  Dr.  Gregory,  the  efficient  and  widely  respected 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Cape  Colony,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Davison, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Sheep  in  the  Cape  Province,  and  who,  since 
1894,  has  filled  a  position  of  extraordinary  difficulty  with  marked 
ability,  receiving  last  April  an  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Graaff-Reinet. 
The  Johannesburg  Star  justly  remarks  that  officials,  and 
especially  officials  of  British  origin,  are  rapidly  losing  confidence 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  Government.  And  the  same  journal 
comments  adversely  on  the  fact  that  the  chief  plums  in  the  Civil 
Service  have  gone  to  political  proteges  of  the  Government,  while 
servants  of  the  State  with  years  of  valuable  service  are  not  only 
robbed  of  a  chance  of  promotion  and  of  receiving  a  considerable 
enhancement  of  salary,  but  they  are  confronted  with  the 
additional  risk  of  being  placed  on  the  retrenched  list — at  no 
small  cost  to  Union  taxpayers.  In  conclusion,  the  Star  points 
out  that  "  there  is  no  guarantee  that  even  the  recommendation 
of  the  public  service  commission  (whose  personnel  never  inspired 
confidence)  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Government,  members  of 
which  retain  complete  freedom  of  action,  either  to  reject  or  to 
shield  themselves  behind  the  proposals  of  the  commissioner  just 
as  it  suits  them."  General  Botha's  pretty  nothings  are  regarded 
with  mingled  disgust  and  contempt  by  all  who  watch  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  and  it  is  amazing  to 
understand  the  plaudits  which  greeted  his  well-worn  platitudes 
when  he  held  forth  to  complacent  English  audiences. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN. 
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NYASALAND 

BY   M.    DE   P.   WEBB,   C.I.E. 

AT  a  time  when  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  whole 
world  renders  the  further  multiplication  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries within  the  United  Kingdom  a  matter  of  no  easy 
accomplishment,  and  when,  in  consequence,  appropriate  employ- 
ment at  home  for  all  Great  Britain's  growing  population  is 
yearly  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  invite  attention  to  a  corner  of  the  Empire  of  which  one 
ordinarily  hears  but  very  little,  yet  a  corner  wherein  climate, 
scenery  and  soil  combine  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  attract 
British  hands,  British  brains,  and  British  capital.  I  refer  to 
Nyasaland,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  our  African 
Protectorates. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  I  confess  that  I  should  have  been  hard 
pushed  to  define  exactly  what  the  boundaries  of  Nyasaland  were, 
or  to  name  even  its  capital  and  its  chief  commercial  centre.  A 
short  tour  throughout  Ehodesia  and  what  was,  until  recently, 
generally  referred  to  as  British  Central  Africa,  has,  however,  added 
very  considerably  to  my  knowledge  of  those  parts  :  and  I  am  now 
tilled  with  astonishment  to  think  that  so  little  is  known  of  the 
fair  land  which,  thanks  largely  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  early  efforts, 
has  now  become  one  of  the  minor  yet  not  least  valuable  depend- 
encies of  the  British  Empire. 

Nyasaland  is  that  tract  of  country  which  lies  immediately 
West  and  South  of  Lake  Nyasa.  In  length  it  is  about  550  miles 
from  North  to  South.  Its  average  breadth  is  80  to  100  miles. 
The  southern  portion,  the  lower  Shire  District,  is  about  300  feet, 
whilst  the  Shire  Highlands  are  some  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Here  and  there  are  plateaux  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  whilst 
the  great  M'Lanje  mountain  reaches  to  an  altitude  of  nearly 
10,000  feet.  The  climate  of  this  wonderful  country  is  delightful ; 
and  though  perhaps  only  suited  in  the  higher  districts  for  perma- 
nent residence  by  Europeans,  is  nevertheless  far  more  attractive 
than  any  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions  wherein  white 
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British  subjects  lead  healthy  and  prosperous  lives.  The  scenery 
is  everywhere  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  around  the  great  lake  is 
exceptionally  beautiful. 

Nyasaland  has,  up  to  the  present,  yielded  no  mineral  wealth  to 
compare  with  that  of  Rhodesia,  although  to  the  casual  observer 
the  country  presents  in  parts  the  same  curious  external  geological 
formations  as  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  passes  through 
Bulawayo,  Salisbury  and  Umtali.  Nyasaland's  present  claim  to 
celebrity  is  that  it  has  produced  coffee,  tobacco  and  tea  amongst 
the  finest  in  the  world,  whilst  its  cotton  is  actually  superior  to 
the  parent  stock  from  which  it  drew  its  original  seed.  Nyasaland 
"Upland"  cotton  has  been  sold  at  home  at  the  record  price  of 
Is.  2Jd.  per  Ib. — a  figure  that  must  have  caused  growers  of 
American  "  Upland  "  to  blink  with  astonishment.  Nyasaland  is 
now  experimenting  with  rubber,  amongst  other  products ;  and 
such  is  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  that  the  establishment 
of  a  record  quality  in  this  valuable  commodity  is  by  no  means 
outside  the  realms  of  the  possible. 

What  Nyasaland  now  most  urgently  requires  (apart  from 
additional  capital  and  white  population,  the  last  census  gives  the 
European  residents  as  587  only)  to  facilitate  her  further  develop- 
ment, is  railway  communication  with  the  seaboard.  Tempted  by 
the  concession  of  certain  undeveloped  lands,  a  private  company, 
the  Shire  Highlands  Railway,  have  already  constructed  a  short 
but  difficult  line  (3  feet  6  inches  gauge)  from  Blantyre  to  Port 
Herald  on  the  Shire  River.  But  Port  Herald  is  210  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  at  Chinde.  The  line  needs  to  be  at 
once  extended,  not  only  southwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean  (this  is 
very  urgent),  but  also  northwards  from  Blantyre  or  Limbe  to 
Fort  Johnston  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  magnificent  lands  between 
Blantyre  and  the  Lake,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  trade 
between  North  Eastern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Nyasaland  and  the 
neighbouring  fertile  and  densely  populated  regions,  and  the  great 
markets  of  Europe  and  South  Africa  via  Blantyre  and  Beira. 
Germany  has  already  commenced  her  railway  to  the  interior  from 
Dar-es-Salaam,  one  terminus  of  which  railway,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa.  It  is,  from  every 
point  of  view,  desirable  that  a  British  railway  should  be  extended 
to  the  Lake  before  a  current  of  commerce  has  been  definitely 
established  in  favour  of  German  East  Africa. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  completion  of 
this  important  line  of  railway  communication — from  Beira  to 
Fort  Johnston— is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  financial  one. 
Nyasaland  sadly  needs  some  Cecil  Rhodes  with  not  only  imperial 
foresight,  but  also  the  money-power  necessary  for  the  translation 
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of  that  splendid  gift  into  concrete  forms.  In  the  absence  of  such 
aid,  ought  not  the  British  Government  to  come  to  Nyasaland's 
assistance  ?  The  position  is  this  :  Here  is  an  attractive  young 
"  Britain  over  the  seas  " — not  a  self-governing  colony  but  a 
British  Protectorate  of  proved  value  and  possibilities — silently 
awaiting  a  railway  that  will  convert  it  into  an  easily  accessible 
and  valuable  field  for  the  employment  of  British  capital,  British 
brains,  and  British  hands.  The  line  will  not  pay  at  first — what 
railway  in  a  new  country  ever  did  ? — but  it  must  before  long 
become  an  imperial  asset  of  no  mean  value.  That  much  is  quite 
certain.  It  is  a  case  of  looking  to  the  future — of  preparing  a 
site  for  the  occupation  by  Britain's  sons  of  rich  land  whereon 
their  children's  children  can  prosper  and  add  to  the  future  strength 
of  the  Empire. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  ever-increasing 
burden— personal  and  pecuniary — of  national  defence  in  face 
of  the  competition  of  the  whole  world,  must  prove  heavier 
than  the  people  of  Great  Britain  alone,  unaided,  can  support. 
Vitally  important  is  it,  therefore,  that  as  much  of  Britain's  surplus 
capital  and  population  as  possible  should  now  be  utilised  in  the 
development  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire,  so  that 
these  resources  may  be  effective  and  available  to  Great  Britain 
when  the  day  of  stress  arrives.  The  self-governing  colonies  are 
exerting  every  effort  in  this  great  work  of  imperial  preparation 
and  development.  Is  Great  Britain  to  do  less  for  her  own  valuable 
Protectorates  ?  Assuredly  not.  Hence,  then,  this  advocacy  of 
an  immediate  extension  of  Nyasaland's  railway.  England  spent 
over  five  millions  sterling  on  the  great  (and  now  profitable)  line 
of  communication  between  Mombassa  and  Uganda  to  encourage 
the  development  of  British  East  Africa.  Can  she  not  contribute 
at  least  as  many  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  creation  of  a 
facility  that  will  greatly  expedite  the  building  up  of  her  magnifi- 
cent resources  a  little  further  south  ?  If  the  provision  of  the 
whole  of  the  capital  required  be  at  the  moment  inconvenient,  the 
guarantee  of  a  modest  return  on  the  investment  of  private  capital 
would  no  doubt  lead  to  the  early  construction  of  the  much  needed 
railway  extension. 

Of  the  rival  claims  of  Quillimane  and  Beira  to  serve  as  Nyasa- 
land's chief  port,  and  of  the  political  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  creation  of  a  new  line  of  communication  through  Portuguese 
territory,  I  need  say  but  little.  Local  British  opinion  favours 
Beira  :  and  every  unprejudiced  observer  will  undoubtedly  concur 
that  the  balance  of  advantages  is  well  on  the  side  of  the  more 
southern  part,  especially  as  not  only  has  Beira  been  already 
opened  to  the  passage  of  large  ocean-going  steamers,  but  powerful 
Ehodesian  interests  are  concerned  in  the  further  rapid  develop- 
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ment  of  the  port.  It  is  a  case  of  joining  forces  with  a  strong 
partner.  That  Portugal  could  object  to  the  building  of  a  railway 
that  would  add  greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  their  own  territories 
in  the  Zambesi  Valley  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  On  the 
contrary,  the  authorities  at  Lisbon,  and  particularly  the  Com- 
panhia  de  Mo9ambique,  who  are  closely  interested  in  the  district 
lying  between  the  Pungwe  andt  Zambesi  rivers,  could  confidently 
be  relied  upon  to  recognise  in  which  direction  their  best  interests 
inclined. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  this  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Nyasaland  is  dictated  by  no  personal  interest  in  its  development 
or  its  railway  beyond  a  keen  desire,  which  every  Englishman 
must  share,  to  see  a  rich  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  public  at  home  know  little  or  nothing, 
utilised  and  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  before  our  German 
East  African  neighbours  and  competitors  get  the  better  of  us.  It 
is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  German  Colonial  Secretary, 
accompanied  by  a  large  staff  of  experts,  travelled  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Nyasaland.  Alas !  no  British  Colonial 
Minister  or  Secretary,  or  indeed  any  minor  Colonial  official  from 
British  headquarters,  has  ever  seen  our  wonderful  Shire  High- 
lands or  our  beautiful  districts  adjoining  the  great  Nyasa  Lake. 
That  Nyasaland  may  not  suffer  from  this  seeming  parental 
indifference  is  the  prayer  of  all  who  have  the  future  of  the 
Protectorate  at  heart. 

M.  DE  P.  WEBB. 


AUSTRALIAN  SHEEP  AND  CLOSER  SETTLEMENT 

GEAZING  merino  sheep  in  large  flocks  on  a  wide  range  of 
country  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Australian  pastoral  industry ; 
but  sheep  husbandry,  in  combination  with  general  farming,  is 
becoming  more  prominent,  and  indicates  an  additional  source  of 
wealth  under  closer  settlement.  Sheep  as  an  auxiliary  on  the 
farm  result  in  more  wool  being  produced,  in  the  aggregate,  from 
the  areas  held  by  farmers  than  when  the  same  country  was 
occupied  as  large  runs.  This,  together  with  the  extra  mutton  of 
the  dual  purpose  sheep  and  the  agricultural  produce  raised,  is 
becoming  significant  in  Australia's  rural  economy,  leading  to  a 
more  intensive  method  of  farming,  and  a  greater  yield  from  given 
districts.  The  scope  of  operators,  as  regards  area,  is  narrowed 
down ;  and  the  more  concentrated  effort  should  give  infinitely 
better  results,  relatively  from  the  smaller  areas  than  from  the 
large  tracts  of  country  devoted  to  cereals  alone. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

DURING  a  month  that  has  been  anything  but  favourable  for 
gilt-edged  securities  in  general,  Colonial  Government  stocks  have 
kept  commendably  firm.  Eecent  events  connected  with  the 
depreciation  of  high-class  securities  have  afforded  a  good  ad- 
vertisement for  those  investments  which  because  of  their 
superior  interest  yields  and  fixed  redemption  periods,  are  less  liable 
to  serious  decline.  Events  in  connection  with  Morocco  have  so 
far  left  Colonial  securities  almost  unscathed. 

For  the  Indian  Government  3£  per  cent,  currency  loan  of  two 
crores  of  rupees,  tenders  amounting  altogether  to  Us. 8,38,89,200 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3|%  Stock  ft)       .     .     . 

88,578,318 

1931 

94f 

3^ 

tt 

Quarterly, 

3%        »      W       -.. 

66,724,530 

1948 

81 

ft 

i 

)| 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

67£ 

8 

I 

3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%    „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

96 
79^ 

3f 

3i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec, 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(o)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date,  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  -  ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 

3 

100 
100 

80A 
150 

5^ 

Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 

4* 

100 

93_L 

!ji 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2i%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +) 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
5* 

7 

100 
100 

100 

ioe| 

»r 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc\ 
sur  profits                    •                 .     .  / 

1,869,909 

6|j 

100 

100 

6** 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,680,091 

5 

100 

H8£ 

fj 

Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 

1,435,650 

** 

100 

119 

Do  new  3°/  deb  red  (t)                   . 

8,000,000 

3 

100 

79?3/ 

3f 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fi,  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 

k 

100 
100 
100 

107 
100J 
105 

f 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,000,000 

5 

100 

109J 

4^ 

Do  &ft°/  red  mort  debs       ...» 

1,074,700 

3t 

100 

84tV 

Ai 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

7* 

100 

134i 

South  Behar,  Limited    

379,580 

5 

100 

102cc 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

425,000 
1,000,000 

4£ 

100 
100 

116 

Do  Sky  deb  stock  red  

500,000 

3i 

100 

89 

Q  7 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 

5* 

100 

87x 

6li 

550,000 

5 

100 

lOla; 

415 

BANES. 

Number  of 
Shares. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China               J 

60,000 

14 

20 

60 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  

— 

12 

12* 

38* 

3| 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(as)  Ex  dividend. 

have  been  received,  and  the  average  price  obtained  for  the  loan 
was  the  satisfactory  one  of  96  rupees  3  annas  10  pies. 

Favourable  trade  conditions  are  indicated  by  the  results  of  the 
Banks  of  Bombay  and  Bengal  for  the  past  half  year.  The 
former  increases  its  distribution  from  14  to  15  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  although  the  appropriation  to  reserve  is  diminished 
by  a  lakh  of  rupees  the  carry-forward  is  increased  by  an  almost 
equal  amount  to  the  big  sum  of  Ks.5,24,635.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  there  is  an  increase  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  the  dividend,  while  the  allocation  to  reserve  is  increased 
from  three  to.  four  lakhs  of  rupees  and  still  the  carry-forward  at 
Ks. 5, 74, 370  is  slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Issues  of  three  British  Columbian  municipalities  have  been 
made  during  the  month.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  has  placed  4 
per  cent,  stock  of  the  Municipality  of  South  Vancouver  to  the 
amount  of  £310,239  at  96i.  In  view  of  its  position  in  relation  to 
Vancouver  itself,  this  municipality  is  likely  to  be  annexed  to  the 
City  within  the  next  year  or  two  when  the  stock  will,  of  course, 
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acquire  a  higher  status.  The  same  bank  has  placed  also  £118,300 
of  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  of  the  Municipality  of  Burnaby, 
another  neighbour  of  Vancouver  City,  at  100  per  cent.  For  an 
issue  of  .£126,000  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  of  the  City  of  New 
Westminster  in  the  same  Province  the  price  was  fixed  at  101 J. 

There  have  also  been  placed  City  of  Edmonton  (Alberta)  4£ 
per  cent.  Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £302,000  at  103  per  cent. 
The  city's  total  debenture  debt,  including  this  issue,  now  amounts 
to  £1,573,624.  Its  net  assessment  is  £5,676,105,  and  the  general 
rate  of  taxation  last  year,  including  the  school  rate,  was  equivalent 
to  4£ef.  in  the  pound. 

Quebec  Province  has  given  notice  that  it  will  repay  on  July  1, 
1912,  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1882,  of  which  £351,900  remains 
outstanding.  Bonds  of  this  loan  were  offered  in  London  in  June 
1883  at  107  per  cent.,  and  the  terms  of  issue  provided  for  redemp- 
tion on  or  after  July  1,  1912,  on  one  year's  notice  by  the 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present          When  He-       p_,._ 
Amount.          deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,649,429     1911-34         100$ 

__ 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8,638,850         1938            92 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       »             ..     W 

1,004,422         1947 

78* 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PEOVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

308,000 

1923 

108 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        ,,       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

8H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

80 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 
Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,440,000 
1,821,917 

permanent 
1932 

79 
102 

3? 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  8J%  Con.  Stock  . 
Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

385,000 
522,774 
136,700 

1923 
drawings 
1919-20* 

100 
91 
104 

I1 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 
Do.  3J%  Bonds     .     . 

300,910 
1,169,844 

1922-28*       100 
1929             92 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

1931           100 

41 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117  ',200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

101 
102 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

tioo 

249| 

4 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£11,428,082 

4 

took 

102J 

Bf 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

104 

3J 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£29,225,428 

4 

104 

3}f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

(£22,475,993 

nil. 

30| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

111 

44 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

102 

4| 

Do.  4%  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

ft 

63J 

1 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 
Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,540,011 
£4,270,375 

4 
5 

127' 

sP 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

101 

3*f 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

258 

3il 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

77 

4^ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£21 

4T7g 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

26 

5| 

Hudson's  Bay                ... 

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

1  QQ/j» 

3| 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

90,000 

8 

5 

H 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3* 

61§ 

British  Columbia  Eleo-\Def. 

£600,000 

8 

Stock 

142* 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

122 

4£ 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3i%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

3* 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

3"/B 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

^%                  M                       »» 

446,861 

1935 

104 

sii 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

Government.  The  credit  of  the  Province  is,  of  course,  now  much 
higher  than  is  represented  by  a  5  per  cent,  interest  basis,  and 
the  Government  is  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  repaying 
the  loan. 

For  the  full  results  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system  for  the  past 
half-year,  the  report  and  accounts  must  be  awaited.  Meantime,  the 
monthly  statements  have  been  carried  up  to  the  end  of  May,  and 
they  show  that  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  an  increase 
of  £179,400  in  receipts  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  £197,400 
in  working  expenses  so  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  £18,000  in 
profit.  To  what  extent  this  position  may  have  been  changed 
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by  the  results  of  the  last  month  of  the  half-year  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  say,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  directors  will  pay  the  full 
dividend  for  the  half-year  on  the  Second  Preference  stock,  and 
deal  with  the  claims  of  the  Third  Preference  at  the  end  of  the 
complete  year. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific,  whose  financial  year  ended  on 
June  30,  the  eleven  months  to  the  end  of  May  yielded  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  $8,506,000  in  gross  earnings,  and  the  net  earnings 
showed  an  increase  of  $2,554,000. 

All  previous  records  are  beaten  by  the  revenue  of  the  State  of 
Victoria  for  the  past  year,  which  amounted  to  .£9,080,000,  or 
£544,000  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  Commonwealth 
revenue  showed  a  decrease  of  £320,000,  so  that  in  the  purely  State 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

104 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

W°      "             "     $ 

16,464,545 
12,475,8002 

1924 
1935 

99 

87 

8 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

§  Inscribed,  1885      . 

5,970,000 

1920 

101* 

3| 

,        „        1889  (t) 

4,996,000 

1921-6* 

98 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

5,211,331 

1929-49f 

84i 

8f 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101 

3I78 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8*%          n                „      W 
3%          „             „     (<) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 

84£ 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

102 

31 
3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3i%      n         it     (0 

2,517,800 

1939 

98J 

3T^ 

3%         „            ,,      (rf 

839,500 

1916-26$ 

3? 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%         „            „      (t) 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

82 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

3*%  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 
8%       >.           4  •     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

97 

8A 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „           8  .     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

90a 

3T58 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

34%  Inscbd.  Stock   (Q 

4,156,500 

1920-40* 

97J 

3tl 

[4.%         „           „ 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

103 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

37                           .  (£) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

R4-i 

Q7 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Tru&tee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

( 
When  Re-   J 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb.       .         850,000 

1915-22*  ! 

100 

4 

Melbourne         Trams  V  i  CKA  nnn       IO/M  ic*  ) 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .)M50,000       1914-16*  ! 

101 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs.  1      128,700           1919 

101 

4& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000     !  1912-13 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     .         300,000 

1919 

100 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 

12,000 
£130,900 

40,000 

% 
6 

*i 

16 

5 
100 

40 

£ 

121 

$ 

5i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 

14 
4 

T- 

8 

20 
25 

m 

100 
5 

44 
64$ 

If 

"4 

;i 
? 

63 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

q 

4 

100 
100 

105* 

88} 

4 

4 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£691  375 

5 

100 

98& 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£4 
16} 

? 

aij 

20 

1 

10 

74 
63£z 

9| 

4b 
3* 

5i 

(«)  Ex  dividend. 

revenue  there  was  an  increase  of  £864,000.  Excise  provided 
£230,000  of  the  increase  and  railways  £416,000. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  year's  total  net  revenue  shows  a 
decrease,  the  amount  being  £13,839,000  against  £14,540,000  for 
the  preceding  year;  but  the  Commonwealth  returns  show  a 
decrease  of  £1,405,000,  so  that  the  State  revenue  proper  shows 
an  increase  of  £700,000.  Bailways  produced  an  increase  of 
£568,000,  and  land  revenue  one  of  £111,000,  while  tramways 
brought  in  £180,000  more  than  for  the  preceding  year, 

Queensland's  revenue  returns  for  the  financial  year  show  an 
increase  of  £201,000  despite  a  decrease  of  £383,000  received  from 
the  Commonwealth.  There  was  an  increase  of  £388,000  from 
railways,  £43,000  from  land  revenue,  and  £82,000  from  taxation. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Preseot 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

103z 
104 

u 

8H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3i%  Stock  (fl   .     .     . 

15,741,498 

1940 

96£ 

»tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86£ 

w 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*l 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

*i 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  12£% 

isg 

3T58 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

H 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%1 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

118 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

nsj 

*& 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs.                 .       / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4T9s 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7fc  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  12% 

5§ 

«A 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.} 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

107 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

121 

*§ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.4i%Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

4T5« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  <W.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Bd.  paid  up. 
1  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

The  first  securities  to  appear  on  the  London  market  with  the 
name  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  nine  months'  Treasury 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  which  have  been  placed 
on  behalf  of  the  Union  Government  by  the  London  County  and 
Westminster  Bank  and  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
The  issue  was  made  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  Cape 
four  year  4  per  cent.  Bonds  maturing  on  July  1.  Of  course  all  the 
securities  issued  by  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal,  although 
they  still  bear  the  names  of  the  old  colonies,  are  now  direct 
obligations  of  the  Union. 

A  sure  indication  of  the  improvement  of  general  trade  in 
South  Africa  is  afforded  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  big  brewery 
companies.  Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries  Company  shows  a  gross 
profit  of  £74,100,  which  is  nearly  £10,000  above  that  for  the 
preceding  year;  the  dividend  is  raised  from  2i  to  5  per  cent., 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

1 
| 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4A%  Bonds  .     .     . 

415,600 

dwgs. 

101 

4* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed      . 

3,733,195 

1923 

103 

3ii 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1886         „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

102* 

3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3$%1886       „         (t). 

15,440,744 

1929-491 

100 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%  1886         „         |f. 

7,554,940 

1933-43f 

86 

3ii 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876  .     . 

758,700 

1919 

105 

SH 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 

4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

107 

3& 

Apr.—  Oct. 

3J%         „       It)     .     . 

3,714,917 

1914-39f 

99 

w 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

QO/                                                    /A\ 

3%           ,i      (t)     .     . 

6,000,000 

1929-49f 

85* 

% 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANBVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

92^ 

&A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

99 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,861,750 

1953 

101 

3T5* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

tt 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

95 

*& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

98 

4* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

372,568 

1964 

99 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .      . 

1,000,000 

1939 

97 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99J 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

and  £44,200  still  remains  to  be  carried  forward.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  turnover  as  well  as  in  the  profit.  The  shares  are 
quoted  in  the  accompanying  tables  and  give  a  yield  of  5j  per 
cent.  The  South  African  Breweries  also  enjoyed  largely  increased 
earnings,  the  net  profit  rising  £43,300  to  £232,000,  which 
enables  the  directors  to  increase  the  dividend  from  12^  to  17^ 
per  cent,  and  carry  forward  £32,900.  At  their  present  price  of 
about  2  the  shares  yield  nearly  9  per  cent.  The  company's 
reserves  now  amount  to  £680,000. 

Despite  a  further  decrease  in  the  native  labour  supply,  the 
daily  average  production  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  during  June 
constituted  a  fresh  high  record.  The  total  return  for  the  thirty 
days  amounted  to  £2,907,854,  which  was  only  £6,000  short  of  the 
record  aggregate  shown  by  the  return  for  May,  which  contained 
one  day  more.  This  table  enables  comparison  with  the  monthly 
returns  for  several  years  past : 
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Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907 

i 

1906. 

£ 

January  .     .  !  2,765 
February      .  i  2,594 
March     .     .      2,871 
April.     .     .  j  2.836 

,386 
,634 
,740 
,267 
,734 
,854 

2,554 
2,445 
2,578 
2,629 
2,693 
2,655 
2,713 
2,757 
2,747 
2,774 
2,729 
2,722 

,451 
,088 
,877 
,535 
,785 
,602 
,083 
,919 
,853 
,390 
,554 
,775 

£ 
2,612, 
2,400, 
2,580, 
2,578, 
2,652, 
2,621, 
2,636, 
2,597, 
2,575, 
2,558, 
2,539, 
2,569, 

836 
892 
498 
804 
699 
818 
965 
646 
760 
902 
146 

822 

£ 
2,380 
2,301 
2,442 
2,403 
2,472 
2,442 
2,482 
2,496 
2,496 
2,624 
2,609 
2,806 

,124: 
,971 
,022 

,500; 

,143J 
,329; 
,608! 
,869j 
,112 
,012 
,685! 
,235 

2,28£3, 
2,096, 
2,287, 
2,281, 
2,227, 
2,155, 
2,262, 
2,357, 
2,285, 
2,351, 
2,335, 
2,478, 

j 

741  1 
434i  1 
391  1  1 
110!  1 
838.  1 
9761  2 
813!  2 
602  2 
424j  2 
344  2 
406  2 
659(  2 

£ 
,820,739 
,731,664 
,884,815 
,865,785 
,959,062 
,021,813 
,089,004 
,162,583 
,145,575 
,296,361 
,265,625 
,336,961 

May  .     .     . 
June  .     .     . 
July  .     .     . 
August    . 
September    . 
October  .     . 
November    . 
December    . 

2,913 
2,907 

Total*    . 

16,889 

,61532,002 

,912 

30,925, 

788J29.957 

,610|27,403, 

738J24 

,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  a  further  3,452  hands  during  the 
month  in  the  native  labour  supply  for  the  gold  mines,  against  a 
decrease  of  only  533  during  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  The  total  supply  at  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  was 
186,940  against  183,431  at  the  end  of  June  1910.  The  following 
table  shows  the  course  of  the  labour  supply,  month  by  month, 
during  the  past  two  years  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

June         1909 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August       „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763$ 

1,799 

December  ,, 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 





3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March         „ 

— 

— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 

— 

— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 

— 



150 

183,964 

nil. 

June 



'.  

533* 

183,431 

nil.        . 

July 

— 

— 

1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August        „ 





683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  ,, 

— 



1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October       ,, 

— 

— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  ,, 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  ,, 





575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 

— 

— 

4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February    ,, 

— 

— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

March 

— 



4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April 





871 

194,328 

nil. 

May 





3,936* 

190,392 

nil. 

June            ,, 

— 

— 

3,452* 

186,940 

nil. 

Net  loss. 


J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  General  Mining  and  Finance 
Corporation,  the  controlling  company  of  the  Albu  group  of 
South  African  mines,  a  net  profit  for  1910  of  £204,811  is  shown, 
making,  with  £213,802  brought  forward,  a  total  available  profit 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,    AND    COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  b°/  Debs 

£2,500,000 
£2,000,000 
£1,851,100 

80,000 
160,000 
148,232 
110,000 
61,941 
60,000 
965,279 
8,055,888 
£1,250,000 
68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

5 
5 
5 

5 

? 

5 

!? 

3> 

5 
4 
nil 
5 

100 
100 
100 

5 

0i 

2£ 
10 
25 
5 
1 
1 
100 
5 
10 
7 

102 
103 

88 

6 

n 

i'4 

63 
«f 

Ugz 

I*1" 

5 

4£ 

Hi 

5g 

H 

f 

? 

nil 

g 

o& 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  J 
Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18£  

Natal  Bank  £10          

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 
South  African  Breweries 
British  Sduth  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do  5°/  Debs  Red 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      ... 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

of  £418,613.  Out  of  this  a  dividend  of  7£  per  cent,  is  payable, 
and  £269,493  remains  to  be  carried  forward. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  position  of  the  parent  company 
and  its  subsidiary  undertakings  on  the  Kand,  the  report  contains 
a  full  account  of  the  interesting  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  George 
Albu  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  at  Johannesburg 
on  May  20th.  It  thus  gives  an  insight  into  a  number  of  very 
interesting  industrial  problems  in  connection  with  the  Rand 
mining  industry  generally. 

According  to  statistics  given  in  the  report  the  total  issued  share 
capitals  of  the  nine  companies  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  corporation  amounted  at  December  31  last  to  £6,017,829. 
These  nine  companies — the  Meyer  and  Charlton,  Roodepoort 
United,  New  Goch,  Van  Eyn,  Aurora  West,  West  Rand  Consoli- 
dated, Cinderella  Consolidated,  New  Steyn  and  Rand  Collieries — 
own  properties  on  the  Main  Reef  series  comprising  8,543  claims, 
an  increase  of  2,290  claims  during  the  year  ;  freehold  land  19,006 
acres  in  extent ;  and  coal  rights  over  5,910  acres.  The  profits  of 
the  seven  producing  companies  last  year  totalled  £722,893,  while 
working  costs  per  ton  declined  to  17s.  7d.,  against  17s.  9d.  in  the 
previous  year,  18s.  2flL  in  1908  and  21s.  5d.  in  1907. 

In  the  aggregate  dividends  were  declared  for  1910  by  these 
companies  amounting  to  £410,500.  The  collective  payable  ore 
reserves  have  risen  from  3,869,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1909  to 
5,023,576  tons,  of  an  average  assay  value  of  6  dwts.  Coming  to 
Rand  affairs  generally,  the  report  states  the  value  of  the  Transvaal 
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gold  production  from  1884  to  the  end  of  1910  was  £289,914,588. 
From  1887  to  1910  £72,338,252  were  paid  in  dividends  equivalent 
to  9s.  6d.  per  ton  of  ore  treated.  In  1910  dividends  declared  by 
the  gold  mining  companies  alone  amounted  to  £9,119,858,  the 
output  for  1910  representing  approximately  35  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  production  of  gold  for  that  year. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  George  Albu  gave  a  picture  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  mining  operations  on  the  Eand  to-day,  and  instanced 
the  Cinderella  Consolidated,  whose  lower  workings  are  close  upon 
a  mile  below  the  surface ;  each  ton  of  ore  mined  has  to  be 
trammed  to  some  underground  station,  hoisted  4,000  feet  to  the 
surface,  the  waste  rock  sorted  from  the  reef,  the  residue  crushed 
by  primary  breakers,  then  by  the  stamp  and  tube  mills,  and  after 
passing  through  several  processes  in  the  cyanide  works  a  recovery 
of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  gold  contents  is  eventually  effected. 

As  Mr.  Albu  pointed  out,  it  must  be  apparent  that  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  between  the  cost  of  winning  and  treatment  and 
the  value  of  gold  recovered  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  exercise 
of  every  possible  economy  at  every  stage  of  the  operations,  and 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  on  the  Kand  in 
mining  methods,  vastly  improved  designs  of  plant  and  machinery, 
and  metallurgy.  The  technical  officials  of  the  Corporation  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  such  work,  as  instanced  in  a  substantial 
manner  by  the  fact  that  the  reduction  costs  of  the  West  Rand 
Consolidated  and  Eoodepoort  United  at  2s.  Qd.  per  ton  treated  are 
the  lowest  on  the  Rand,  and  that  out  of  six  mills  on  the  Rand 
giving  an  average  stamp  duty  of  over  10  tons  per  day  three  (the 
Roodepoort  United,  West  Rand  Consolidated  and  Van  Ryn)  are 
under  the  management  of  the  Corporation. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  June  amounted  to  £215,347,  which 
is  some  £4,000  better  than  May's  return  but  is  far  short  of 
several  previous  returns,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  table  giving 
the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£                          £ 

£ 

January 

. 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666           199,380 

168,240 

February 

203,055 

203,888     ;       192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

231,947 

228,385           202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032           223,867 

189,216 

June 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600           224,920 

192,506 

July 

— 

195,233     !       225,234           228,151 

191,681 

August 

— 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792           192,106 

September 

— 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262     !       192,186 

October 

— 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466     :       191,478 

November 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December 


I 

199,500    !      233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

1,290,961 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

72 
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Other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Ehodesia  during 
June  comprised  50,890  ounces  of  gold,  17,307  ounces  of  silver, 
64  tons  of  lead,  17,613  tons  of  coal,  7,504  tons  of  chrome  ore  and 
70  tons  of  asbestos. 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

1 
375,000     i  1925-42*         96           3J| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000     !  1923-45f         83£     '     3H     !  1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100     <       1934             107x  i     3i         15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

2,850,000           1940             86£     !     3fg     :  1  May—  1  Nov. 
1,485,733        1918-431         97       j     3$          15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048           1934 

104z         3H 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.3J%ina.(0     .     . 
Mauritius   3%  guar.l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

1,455,500 
600,000 

1919-49f 
1940 

95 
91 

3| 
3* 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390           1937 

103       i     312 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3|%  ins.  (t) 

725,101       1929-54f 

96       1     3| 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

422,593       1917-42* 
600,000       1922-44f 

102 

84 

$ 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./ 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£88 

*i 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

£ 
150,000 

Acres. 
3,391 

2s. 

2s. 

18s.  3d. 

Batu  Tiga    

74,300 

1,545 

£1 

£1 

Bi 

Bukit  Rajah 

66  700 

2,772 

£1 

£1 

ll| 

Consolidated  Malay     .     .     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 

62,900 
317,770 
225,000 

2,196 
4,707 
3,127 

£1 
£1 
£1 

2s. 
£1 
£1 

18s. 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron           

180,000 
265,217 

2,584 
4,570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 

&8 

100,000 

4,192 

2s. 

2s. 

42s. 

22,500 

1,454 

2s. 

2s. 

2i 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa                .     •     • 

200,000 
50,600 

3,080 
1,807 

2s, 

2s. 

2s. 
2s. 

5s.  6d. 
31s 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt 

£7,318,500 
£55,971  960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

96 
101 

JA 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

20* 

4^ 

Bank  of  Egypt      
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
,,               ,i               M      Preferred 

50,000 
496,000 
125,000 

14 
? 

'•? 

10 

26* 

P 

6A 

3f 
4J7ff 

„               M               •»      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

89 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


July  24,  1911. 


TBUSTEE. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XXII.         SEPTEMBER,   1911.  No.   128. 

THE    IMPERIAL    CONFERENCE    OF    1911 

BY  F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

ANOTHEE  Imperial  Conference  has  met,  deliberated,  and 
passed  into  history  ;  and  the  result  has  again  been  disappointment 
to  all  those  who  had  entertained  hopes  that  at  last  some  real 
advance  towards  the  goal  of  Imperial  consolidation  would  be 
made.  The  occasion  was  unique.  The  delegates  assembled  on 
the  eve  of  the  majestic  ceremonial  of  the  Coronation,  whose 
inspiring  symbolism  must  have  awakened,  even  in  the  most 
torpid  minds,  the  sense  of  a  common  patriotism  springing  from 
a  common  allegiance.  In  anticipation  of  that  great  event  a 
truce  had  been  declared  among  rival  political  parties  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  throughout  Greater  Britain ;  so  that, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  minds  of  the  Imperial  representatives 
were  freed  from  the  distracting  anxieties  attendant  on  party 
strife. 

Peace,  too,  happily  prevailed  among  the  chief  foreign  nations ; 
although,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  in  the  upgrowth  of  new  and 
ambitious  Powers  and  in  the  conflicting  political  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  old,  might  be  descried  ominous  shadows  of  coming 
trouble.  Every  motive  of  loyalty  and  prudence,  of  patriotism 
and  safety,  combined  to  induce  unanimity  of  decision  among  the 
delegates  to  strengthen  and  bind  firmly  together  the  component 
parts  of  an  empire  now  mainly  dependent  for  its  cohesion  on  the 
flimsy  and  ephemeral  influences  of  sentiment.  But  again  the 
forces  of  party  expediency,  of  indifference,  of  furtive  hostility 
towards  the  Imperial  ideal,  and  of  narrow  provincialism  have 
prevailed.  The  mountains  have  laboured;  there  have  been  the 
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usual  oratorical  flashes  and  thunderings ;  and  at  length  the  poor 
mouse  has  emerged,  an  object  of  derision  to  the  friends — of 
ironical  congratulation  to  the  foes — of  the  British  Empire. 

Of  course,  to  affirm  that  nothing  has  been  done  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  object  were  an  unwarranted  gener- 
alization. Men  of  political  prominence  have  been  brought 
together  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  have  exchanged 
ideas.  Some,  we  may  hope,  have  gained  a  little  rsadly-needed 
knowledge  concerning  the  first  principles  of  naval  and  military 
strategy  from  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war  who  attended  one  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Conference.  Some,  also,  may  have  acquired 
an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  higher  statecraft,  and  may 
have  learned,  perhaps  with  surprise,  that  nations  other  than 
their  own  possess  interests  and  susceptibilities  which  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  incurring  grave  dangers.  A  faint  hope  may 
be  entertained  that  arrangements,  necessarily  of  a  secret  nature, 
have  been  made  between  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  colonial 
authorities  for  effective  naval  co-operation  in  time  of  war,  or  at 
least  that  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  completion  of  such 
arrangements.  Judging  by  the  brief  reports  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  Conference  that  have  yet  reached  Australia  the 
views  expressed  by  most  of  the  delegates  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  Empire  were  of  a  most  optimistic  character.  A  famous 
poet,*  however,  once  described  himself  as  "  dying  of  a  hundred 
good  symptoms;  "  and  the  sarcasm  was  painfully  justified  by  his 
ensuing  decease.  Similar  symptoms  sometimes  portend  the 
dissolution  of  Empires.  A  cheerful  doctor  is  apt  to  make  a 
reckless  or  unduly  elated  patient ;  and  in  the  particular  case  now 
referred  to  one  might  wish  to  observe  a  little  pessimism  among 
the  political  disciples  of  ^Esculapius,  if  only  to  show  their 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  several  serious  maladies,  and  their 
solicitude  that  the  patient  should  realize  his  condition. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  late  proceedings  appears  to 
be  the  agility  with  which  the  members  of  the  Conference  evaded 
the  serious  discussion  of  really  grave  questions,  while  those  of 
minor  importance  received  prolonged  attention.  Two  at  least 
of  the  former  class  were  introduced,  one  in  Sir  Joseph  Ward's 
elaborate  resolution  proposing  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council 
of  State,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  ratification  or  non-ratification 
of  the  Declaration  of  London.  The  bold  and  sweeping  proposals 
made  by  New  Zealand's  distinguished  representative  were 
promptly  drowned  in  torrents  of  cold  water,  rose  water  certainly, 
but  quite  sufficient  to  effect  its  purpose.  After  all  it  does  not 
matter  much  to  a  man  whether  he  be  strangled  with  a  silken 
cord  or  plain  hempen  rope.  Unquestionably  Sir  Joseph's  scheme 

*  Pope. 
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was  open  to  the  very  weighty  practical  objections  adduced,  in 
particular,  by  Mr.  Asquith ;  but,  instead  of  evoking  mere  barren 
compliment  and  negative  criticism,  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  proposals  so  suggestive  and  illuminating  as  those  brought 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  youngest  Dominion  would  have  led 
to  alternative  proposals  aimed  at  a  similar  object.  But  no ;  the 
trifling  subject  of  Imperial  union  was  lightly  waived  aside,  and 
the  Conference  proceeded  to  discuss  with  much  gravity  such 
important  matters  as  the  All-Bed  route,  the  naturalisation  laws, 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
uniformity  of  industrial  legislation,  and  the  like.  From  the 
list  must  not  be  omitted  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  mischievous 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  status  of  foreign  Consuls-General  in 
the  various  Dominions,  whose  adoption  would  have  distinctly 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the  ties  now  uniting  the 
mother-country  and  her  offspring  beyond  the  seas.  That  most 
unfortunate  instrument  known  as  the  Declaration  of  London, 
against  whose  ratification  the  Australian  delegates  had  formally 
protested,  and  which  has  aroused  the  almost  unanimous  hostility 
of  naval  and  commercial  opinion  throughout  the  Empire,  was 
seemingly  accepted  without  any  active  opposition.  "  Maximus  in 
minimis "  might  serve  as  a  brief  characterisation  of  the  late 
Conference  as  a  whole.  It  has  dealt  fairly  satisfactorily  with 
the  little,  but  it  has  left  the  great  issues  untouched.  Lacking 
the  strong  stimulating  leadership  of  a  personality  like  Mr. 
Chamberlain  it  shunned  the  difficult  road  of  constructive  states- 
manship, and  either  confined  its  energies  to  dealing  with  com- 
parative trifles,  or  wandered  idly  in  the  maze  of  barren  dialectics. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  last  failure,  as  well  as  those 
of  previous  failures,  may  perhaps  be  attempted.  Some  of  those 
causes  are  of  a  special  nature ;  but  the  main  have  through- 
out been  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  each  Conference. 
Not  one  that  has  yet  assembled  has  possessed  a  really  representa- 
tive character.  Not  one  has  yet  deserved  to  be  called  Imperial. 
In  every  case  the  delegates  have  represented  but  temporarily 
dominant  parties,  not  whole  communities.  Fettered  by  pledges 
either  expressed  or  implied,  denied  the  freedom  and  authority 
of  plenipotentiaries  and  the  assurance  that  they  were  the  real 
depositories  of  popular  trust,  the  nominal  representatives  of 
the  various  democratic  British  populations  have  been  subjected 
throughout  to  paralysing  restraints  fatal  alike  to  free  deliberation 
and  to  effective  decision. 

An  examination  of  the  personnel  of  the  latest  Conference  in 
particular  will  explain  the  sterility  of  its  proceedings.  The 
extraordinary  fact  that,  in  a  gathering  grandiloquently  styled 
"  Imperial,"  three  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  Empire 
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were  quite  unrepresented  at  once  reveals  itself.  India  and  the 
Crown  Colonies,  containing  between  them  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Empire,  had  no  representation 
whatever.  Even  the  dominant  member  of  the  whole  Imperial 
family  was  left  in  the  same  plight.  While  French  Canada  was 
represented  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Dutch  South  Africa  by 
General  Botha,  and  the  Keltic  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  England  had  to  play  the  part  of  spectator. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  represented  (or  rather 
misrepresented)  by  the  temporary  spokesman  and  political 
delegates  of  the  Australian  trade-unions.  The  views  lately 
expressed  on  certain  very  important  subjects  by  Mr.  Fisher  and 
his  colleagues  at  the  Conference  and  elsewhere  are  entirely 
repudiated  by  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  When,  for  instance,  the  Federal  Prime 
Minister  made  the  egregious  statement  that  Australia  must 
first  provide  for  her  own  defence  before  she  could  take  part  in 
a  general  Imperial  defence  scheme,  he  spoke  only  for  the  most 
ignorant,  and  the  least  patriotic,  of  his  countrymen  at  home. 
Apart  from  the  ignoble  selfishness  of  the  utterance  it  bespeaks 
a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  mere  elements  of  strategy. 

That  the  defence  of  Australia  may,  quite  conceivably,  depend 
on  operations  in  the  North  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  or  in 
Chinese  waters,  is  a  fact  so  apparent  that  not  even  the  dullest  of 
schoolboys  could  fail  to  perceive  it.  And  these  painful  incidents 
possess  significance.  While  three  members  of  the  present 
Federal  Government  were  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
Sovereign  and  nation  every  mark  of  hospitality  and  honour,  their 
official  colleagues  at  home  studiously  ignored  the  great  festival  of 
loyalty  then  being  celebrated  throughout  the  Empire. 

Not  a  public  building  under  Commonwealth  control  was 
decorated  in  honour  of  the  Coronation,  although  the  State 
Governments,  municipalities  and  thousands  of  private  citizens 
gave  the  amplest  expression  to  the  prevailing  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  rejoicing.  Further,  not  a  single  Federal  Minister  attended 
the  levee  held  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  same  auspicious 
occasion.  The  responsibility  for  this  unworthy  display  of  passive 
disloyalty  must  be  shared  by  all  the  Commonwealth  Ministers ; 
and  the  attitude  assumed,  however  pleasing  to  their  socialistic 
followers,  distinctly  annulled  the  claim  of  those  who  attended  the 
Conference  to  voice  the  real  sentiments  of  Australia. 

Towards  General  Botha  personally  everyone  feels  sincere 
respect.  As  he  was  formerly  a  brave  and  chivalrous  foe,  so  now, 
we  may  trust,  he  is  at  heart  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Empire  from 
which  he  and  his  fellows  received  treatment  of  unexampled 
generosity.  But  a  member  of  a  Ministry  that  includes  General 
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Hertzog,  and  that  depends  for  its  political  existence  on  the  most 
distrustful  and  unenlightened  section  of  the  white  population 
of  South  Africa,  was  necessarily  unable  to  speak  for  the  not 
yet  entirely  negligible  British  element  in  that  population,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  claim  a  really  representative  character. 
Alone  of  all  the  delegates,  so  far  at  least  as  affairs  of  Imperial 
moment  were  concerned,  such  a  claim  might  have  been  made 
with  justice  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward ;  and  to  him  alone  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  at  least  made  a  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
great  task  of  achieving  Imperial  unity  to  tardy  fruition. 

But  the  presence  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
sterilize  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  Asquith  is  the 
head  of  a  Ministry  maintained  in  office  by  three  minorities.  The 
majority  of  the  electors  in  the  predominant  partner  of  the  United 
Kingdom  refuse  to  recognise  his  leadership,  and  his  supporters 
are  at  heart  divided  among  themselves.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  Kelt,  and  not  the  Anglo-Saxon,  under  the  present 
regime,  guide  British  policy ;  while  the  wealthiest,  the  most 
cultured  and  the  most  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  reduced  to  a  condition  of  political  impotence. 
Such  has  been  the  latest  triumph  of  party  government  in  the 
Mother-country.  With  Hamlet  thus  excluded  from  the  stage  the 
players  at  the  recent  Conference  had  an  impossible  task  before 
them  to  arouse  genuine  popular  interest  in  their  performance. 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
become  a  familiar,  perhaps  too  familiar,  figure  at  Imperial  Con- 
ferences. His  personality  is  both  interesting  and  attractive,  his 
charm  of  manner  great ;  and  as  an  orator  he  deserves  to  be 
called  the  Gladstone  of  Greater  Britain.  But,  though  endowed 
with  many  remarkable  gifts,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  suffers  from 
failings  of  a  kind  common  among  men  of  his  type.  The  Chrysos- 
toms  of  politics  are  very  rarely  constructive  statesmen ;  fecundity 
of  language  is  usually  accompanied  by  sterility  of  action.  Oppor- 
tunism and  indecision,  with  rare  exceptions,  notably  those  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  elder  Pitt,  have  been  the  inveterate  char- 
acteristics of  great  orators,  and  opportunism  is  inconsistent  with 
that  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  stamps  the  true  statesman. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  throughout  his  whole  career  has  shown  him- 
self rather  to  be  a  dexterous  party  manager  than  a  national 
leader.  And  that  his  Imperialism  is  at  least  Platonic,  both  his 
past  utterances  and  his  present  attitude  clearly  show. 

At  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  he  made  the  ungracious  declara- 
tion that  the  dispatch  of  the  Dominion  troops  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent,  or  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation  ;  and  he 
added  :— "  Canada  reserved  her  liberty,  in  any  future  war  in 
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which  the  British  Empire  might  be  involved,  to  decide 
whether  she  would  take  part  in  it  or  whether  she  would 
stand  aloof."  Such  words  would  have  been  more  becoming 
in  the  mouth  of  a  statesman  of  France  or  Germany  than 
in  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  British  Dominion  founded  and 
protected  by  Great  Britain.  They  were  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Quite  lately  he  has  stated  that  "  the  Cana- 
dian Navy  will  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  and  Government,"  a  remark  which  testifies  to  the 
speaker's  profound  ignorance  alike  of  strategic  and  Imperial 
obligations.  Loyal,  no  doubt,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
term,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  reflects  the  opinions 
of  French  rather  than  those  of  British  Canadians,  and  his  attitude 
throughout  towards  the  Imperial  movement  has  been  unsympa- 
thetic and  covertly  hostile.  His  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  fitted 
rather  to  grace  the  obsequies  than  the  nuptials  of  the  British 
Empire ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  gathering  of 
Imperial  delegates  the  premier  Dominion  will  be  more  worthily 
represented  than  it  has  been  on  recent  occasions. 

The  un fitness  of  the  late  Conference  to  deal  with  questions  of 
far-reaching  importance  requires  no  further  demonstration.  Mr. 
Asquith  had  to  walk  and  talk  warily,  with  one  eye  on  his  Irish 
Nationalist  supporters  and  the  other  on  the  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  Welsh  and  Scotch  Kadicals,  Little  Englanders,  and 
Labour  members  that  together  constituted  his  composite  and 
discordant  Parliamentary  majority.  Mr.  Fisher  was  the  obedient 
servant  of  the  Australian  Labour  Caucus,  the  latter  in  turn  being 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  leading  officials  of  the  trade  unions, 
whose  views  are  distinctly  more  inclined  towards  Socialism  than 
Imperialism.  General  Botha  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  prejudices 
of  the  wild  men  of  the  veldt.  One  might  have  wished,  however, 
that  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to  re-introduce  the  statesman- 
like proposal  made  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  at  the 
Conference  of  1887,  that  a  uniform  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  all  imported  foreign  goods  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Imperial  Navy,  with,  perhaps,  the  additional  1  per  cent,  proposed 
by  Sir  George  Clarke  for  the  improvement  of  communications. 
Another  1  per  cent,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  promoting 
emigration  and  immigration  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
might,  perhaps,  be  suggested  also.  The  adoption  of  such  pro- 
posals by  the  late  Conference  would  have  meant  a  decided  step 
forward.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  arch-champion  of  provin- 
cialism, whatever  his  private  convictions  may  have  been,  was 
compelled  by  political  exigencies  to  defer  to  the  narrow  views 
distinctive  of  the  French-Canadian  habitants,  the  Gallic  counter- 
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parts  of  the  rural  Boers.  Thus  the  nominal  representatives  of  by 
far  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  Empire,  leaving  India  out 
of  consideration,  could  claim  to  represent  only  the  least  enlightened 
and  progressive  elements  among  the  population  on  whose  behalf 
they  were  supposed  to  speak.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  alone  among 
the  assembled  delegates  could  fairly  claim  a  representative 
capacity ;  and  from  him  emanated  the  only  definite  scheme  for 
the  accomplishment  of  Imperial  unity. 

The  fact  seems  tolerably  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  performance 
of  really  important  and  lasting  work  is  concerned,  every  Con- 
ference   hitherto    held  has  proved   a  complete    failure.      Such 
gatherings  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  attended  by  distinguished 
and  patriotic  men ;  but  not  one  has  yet  consisted,  as  a  whole,  of 
really  representative  men.   Partisans  can  never  be  empire-builders, 
or  binders,  in  the  full  sense ;  for  their  authority  is  only  partially 
recognised.      Moreover,   both    British    and    Colonial    Ministers 
invariably   owe   their  positions   solely  to  their  views  on  purely 
domestic   questions.      Imperial   questions  always  occupy  a  sub- 
ordinate   place    in    the    ordinary    party  programme ;    and    the 
candidate  selected  by  a  huge  majority  on  account  of  his  advocacy 
of  a  railway  or  a  pension  scheme  is  not  necessarily  a  qualified 
exponent  of  the  wishes  of  the  electors  in  regard  to  a  scheme  of 
Imperial  Defence.     In  short,  the  present  so-called  Imperial  Con- 
ference, as  an  instrument  of  promoting  Imperial  unity,  is  open  to 
three  fatal  objections.     Its  members  can  in  any  case  claim  only  to 
speak  for  the  inhabitants  of  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire.      As  party  leaders  they  can  only  represent  a 
more  or  less  ephemeral  majority  of  the  number  of  electors  embraced 
by  that  small  fraction ;  and,  lastly,  their  selection  having  depended 
on  their  opinions  concerning  matters  of  local  policy,  they  have  not 
been  empowered  to  express  even  the  views  of  their  own  political 
supporters  on  matters  of  Imperial  policy.     Any  one  of  these  three 
defects  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  work  of  a  Conference  held 
under  present  conditions  abortive.     The  foundations  of  the  whole 
edifice  are  rotten,  and  are  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  humblest 
structure. 

If,  then,  serious  work  is  to  be  achieved,  better  machinery  must 
be  devised  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  used.  The  Imperial 
Conference  must  give  way  to  the  Imperial  Convention,  a  body 
elected  for  one  specific  purpose,  and  endowed  with  full  powers  to 
execute  it.  The  appeal  must  be  made  to  Caesar  direct,  and  not, 
through  the  courtiers  who  have  temporarily  won  his  favour, 
perhaps  by  dubious  methods  of  flattery,  and  who  naturally  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  own  influence  diminished.  The  following 
procedure  might  humbly  be  suggested.  Keferenda  would  first  be 
taken  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  provinces  of 
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the  Empire  to  decide  the  preliminary  questions  as  to  whether  the 
various  British  democracies  were  willing  to  federate  and  to  combine 
in  the  task  of  preparing  an  Imperial  Constitution. 

Assuming  the  response  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  elections  would 
be  simultaneously  held,  at  a  time  and  under  conditions  mutually 
arranged,  to  choose  a  fixed  number  of  representatives  apportioned 
among  the  Mother-country  and  the  Dominions  as  previously 
agreed  on ;  and  these  would  constitute  the  Convention.  To  secure 
fair  representation,  and  to  prevent  "  ticket "  abuses,  it  would  be 
essential  that  a  proportionate  system  of  voting  should  be  uniformly 
adopted ;  and  to  attract  men  of  the  widest  influence  and  highest 
ability  it  would  seem  best  that  each  portion  of  the  Empire  called 
on  to  elect  its  representatives  should  form  a  single  constituency. 
The  difficult  question  of  the  representation  of  India  and  the  Crown 
Colonies  might,  perhaps,  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  Convention.  That  body,  when  complete,  would 
deliberate  in  secret,  and,  after  completing  its  labours,  submit  the 
Constitution  decided  on  to  the  judgment  of  the  electors  to  be 
ascertained  by  final  referenda.  No  alteration  or  amendment,  once 
the  work  of  the  Convention  was  finished,  should  be  allowed  in  any 
case.  A  course  of  procedure  of  the  kind  roughly  indicated  would 
at  least  promise  finality  one  way  or  the  other,  and  would  possess 
as  far  as  possible  the  merit  of  eliminating  party  and  local 
influences.  Representatives  chosen  as  proposed  could  claim  the 
amplest  authority,  and  would  meet  with  quite  unfettered  hands 
and  free  tongues.  If  such  a  body  could  not  create  an  Imperial 
Council  or  Legislature,  all  hope  of  binding  the  Empire  firmly 
together  might  be  abandoned. 

A  simpler  and,  theoretically  at  least,  better  way  of  solving 
the  problem  would  be  to  entrust  the  task  of  drawing  up  the 
Constitution  to  a  committee  of  judicial,  legislative,  administrative, 
military,  naval  and  commercial  experts,  including  such  men  as 
Lords  Curzon,  Milner  and  Cromer,  the  present  and  late  Lord 
Chancellors  and  Colonial  and  Foreign  Secretaries,  the  Chief 
Justices  of  all  the  Dominions,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  .other  men  of 
exceptional  and  varied  distinction.  A  scheme  formulated  by 
some  such  body  would  probably  approach  perfection  as  nearly  as 
human  limitations  allow.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Dominions,  claim  to  be  free,  and 
"liberty,"  Hobbes  has  told  us,  "is  power  cut  into  fragments." 
In  proportion  to  its  minute  size  each  fragment  is  valued  by  its 
possessor.  Sceptical  as  some  of  us  may  be  as  to  whether 
governing  by  counting  noses — red  noses  included — is  the  one 
perfect  way  of  managing  human  affairs  on  a  large  scale,  the  fact 
must  be  accepted  that  the  plebs  of  the  British  Empire  would  view 
with  disapproval  or  indifference  any  scheme  drawn  up  by  the 
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wisest  statesmen  and  jurists  in  the  world,  unless  its  designers  had 
first  been  sanctified  for  their  task  by  popular  vote.  It  were 
better,  therefore,  to  take  a  rough,  roundabout  road  to  our 
destination  than  to  try  a  short  cut  that  would  probably  lead  but 
to  an  impassable  morass. 

Imperialists  of  a  lukewarm  type,  and  sentimental  political 
philosophers  of  a  school  far  too  widely  represented  in  both  Great 
and  Greater  Britain  to-day,  are  fond  of  repeating  that  the 
coalescence  of  the  British  Empire  must  be  a  slow  and  gradual 
process.  In  their  hands,  no  doubt,  it  would  extend  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Greek  Kalends.  That  dismal  chant  of  the  disciple  of 
procrastination,  "  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe,"  offends  the  ear 
alike  of  the  patriot  and  the  Imperialist.  The  application  of 
Quesnay's  celebrated  maxim,  laissez  faire,  to  opportunity 
inevitably  leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  supplement  laissez  passer. 
The  terrible  series  of  events  that  began  in  France  fifteen  years 
after  the  death  of  the  apostle  of  inaction  refuted  with  sufficient 
cogency  the  wisdom  of  a  doctrine  that  appeals  only  to  the  timid 
and  to  those  who  lack  foresight.  Patience  is  not  always  an 
incomparable  virtue ;  carried  to  excess  it  degenerates  into  apathy 
and  fatalism.  No  vessel  ever  yet  reached  its  desired  haven 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  its  crew ;  no  boat  ever  yet  drifted  up- 
stream. Shakespeare  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  that  impels  to 
high  achievement  in  the  lines  : — 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 
Is  pale,  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 

Such  cowardice  prevails  too  much  in  some  political  circles  to-day. 
Gordon,  many  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  British 
Empire  had  been  won  by  adventurers  and  would  be  lost  by 
politicians.  Whether  that  melancholy  prediction  is  destined  to 
be  falsified  or  fulfilled  the  future,  perhaps  the  near  future,  will 
show.  Certainly  there  are  disquieting  evidences  to  justify  it.  It 
requires  statesmen  to  hold  what  soldiers  and  pioneers  have  gained. 
Party  leaders  and  victims  of  the  modern  disease  of  sentimentalism 
are  strangers  to  the  supreme  art  of  statesmanship,  and  their 
place  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  government.  We  have  too  many 
men  of  the  tongue,  and  far  too  few  of  thought  and  action  in 
political  circles  to-day.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Imperial  movement 
has  sadly  needed  a  commanding  figure,  and  while  the  hour  has 
come  we  still  lack  the  man. 

"  The  tree  overthrown  by  the  wind  had  more  branches  than 

roots."     So  runs  a  homely  old  Chinese  saying  whose  application 

extends  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals.     Will  its  truth  receive 

fresh  illustration  in  the  fall  of  the  British  Empire  ?    Will  that 
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Empire  be  the  more  able  to  resist  all  future  shocks,  as  well  as  to 
attain  full  economic  development  if  the  oak  or  the  banyan  tree  be 
taken  as  the  model  for  its  political  organisation  ?  The  answer  to 
such  momentous  questions  still  lies  in  the  womb  of  time. 
"  Nescia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisque  futurae."  The  branches 
of  the  modern  British  Empire  cover  many  lands ;  beneath  their 
shade  repose  more  diverse  races  and  multitudinous  populations 
than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history  owned  allegiance  to  a 
single  sovereign.  Are  the  roots  strong  and  deep  enough  to 
support  the  whole  majestic  superstructure  when  assailed  by  the 
storm  of  war?  An  over-confident  and  spurious  patriotism, 
speaking  with  all  the  arrogance  of  ignorance,  would  scout  the  very 
question. 

But  the  serious  student  of  history  and  politics  cannot  afford 
to  do  so.  He  may  not  think,  indeed,  that  the  fires  of  British 
patriotism  have  died  away,  leaving  but  the  glowing  embers  of 
pageantry  and  proud  tradition.  But  he  knows  that  in  the  present 
age,  unlike  those  of  yore,  victory  rests  not  with  the  untrained 
hero  or  patriot,  but  with  the  skilled  organiser  of  war.  He  knows 
also  that  a  loosely  united  Empire,  whose  forces  are  subject  to  no 
single  direction,  when  compelled  to  face  the  entire,  concentrated 
highly-trained  fleets  and  armies  of  a  resolute  and  united  foe,  must 
fight  at  a  sore  disadvantage.  While  he  would  fain  cherish  the 
hope  that,  when  heated  by  a  common  patriotism,  the  various 
British  democratic  communities  scattered  throughout  the  world 
might  be  welded  indissolubly  together  by  the  hammer  stroke  of 
war,  he  is  forced  to  recognise  the  absence  of  any  historic 
foundation  for  that  hope,  and  to  fear  that,  were  the  Empire 
assailed  in  its  present  condition,  the  end  would  be,  not  union,  but 
dissolution. 

Among  democracies  there  has  always  been  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  mistake  the  external  semblance  of  strength  for  its 
reality,  to  measure  power  by  wealth  and  population,  to  ignore  the 
warnings  of  the  past,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  present,  and  to 
look  forward  with  complacent  confidence  to  the  future.  That 
confidence  no  true  British  patriot,  on  a  dispassionate  survey  of 
existing  conditions,  can  now  hold ;  and  it  must  be  his  ardent 
desire  that  advantage  be  taken  of  these  days  of  prosperity  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  coming  days  of  adversity ;  so  that  when  at 
last  the  Empire  shall  be  put  to  the  supreme  and  destined  test  of 
war,  it  may  win  complete  union  in  common  sacrifice  and 
suffering,  and  in  hard- won  victory  find  its  crown  and  consecration. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 
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FRANCE,   GERMANY,   AND   ENGLAND 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

LOOKING  back  on  the  month  just  closing,  at  the  time  of 
writing  but  two  events,  involving  the  outside  interests  of  this 
country,  have  attracted  serious  attention  in  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  unfortunate  dispute  that  has 
arisen  between  France  and  Germany  over  Morocco  and  the  sug- 
gested changes,  raised  by  the  subsequent  conversations  between 
these  two  nations,  in  the  status  quo  of  West  Africa. 

Without  entering  into  the  many  and  varied  causes  that 
led  up  to  the  signing  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  it  may  perhaps 
help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  present  position  of  affairs 
in  Morocco  if  I  recall  the  fact  that  the  settlement  arrived 
at  between  the  Powers  interested  was  not  regarded  with  any 
special  feelings  of  satisfaction  by  Germany,  and,  as  time  wore 
on,  the  progress  of  events  was  watched  at  Berlin  with  an  intensity 
that  indicated  a  growing  uneasiness  as  to  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion by  France  of  Germany's  economic  interests  in  Morocco. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  France  construed  her  powers 
under  the  Act  in  a  somewhat  different  light  to  that  placed 
on  them  by  Germany,  with  the  result  that  before  long 
friction  arose  between  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries. 
Nor  were  things  improved  when,  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Sultan,  French  troops  were  despatched  to  Fez  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  restoring  order  in  the  capital  city  and 
protecting  the  Sultan  against  the  violence  of  neighbouring 
tribes.  I  say  ostensible,  because  when  the  troops  reached  their 
destination  the  cry  of  Europeans  in  danger  turned  out  to  be 
a  myth,  and  the  situation  generally  differed  very  little  from  the 
normal.  Although  Germany  did  not  openly  resist  the  action  of 
France,  she  keenly  resented  the  military  occupation  of  Fez,  and 
lost  no  time  in  letting  it  be  known  that  the  step  taken  by  France 
was,  in  her  opinion,  quite  outside  anything  contemplated  when  the 
Act  of  Algeciras  was  signed — a  view  which  can  scarcely  be  ch alien  ged . 
Following  hard  upon  the  advent  of  French  troops  at  Fez  came 
a  second  military  occupation  of  Moroccan  territory  by  Spain. 

H  2 
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Quite  unexpectedly  the  Spaniards  were  apprised  that  their  com- 
mercial interests  in  Morocco  were  suffering,  and  without  so 
much  as  giving  notice  to  the  Powers,  troops  were  immediately 
despatched  to  protect  Spanish  traders  and  restore  order  in  the 
disturbed  districts.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  hardly  sur- 
prising when  a  similar  appeal  came  from  German  traders  that 
the  German  Government  should  send  to  the  assistance  of  their 
countrymen.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  German  man-of-war 
sailed  for  Agadir.  These  are  the  facts  in  a  nutshell. 

But  what  to  the  ordinary  person  of  unbiassed  mind  appeared 
a  perfectly  legitimate  course  for  Germany  to  take  was  regarded  by 
the  anti-German  section  in  this  country  as  a  direct  menace  to 
England,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  circulating  a  report  that 
Germany  had  seized  a  port  in  the  Atlantic  for  the  express  purpose 
of  controlling  the  British  trade  routes  that  converge  off  Morocco. 
The  alarm  thus  generated  soon  spread,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scare  it  became  necessary  for  the  German  Government  to  make 
an  official  pronouncement  that  they  never  contemplated  making 
Agadir  a  German  port,  much  less  had  they  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  British  interests,  political  or  commercial. 
All  Germany  had  done  was  what  we  ourselves  should  have  done 
in  like  circumstances :  she  had  sent  a  warship  to  Agadir  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  her  own  traders  in  that  part 
of  Morocco. 

I  am  not  pretending  that  the  assistance  given  to  Spanish 
and  German  subjects  in  Morocco  could  not  have  been  supplied  by 
France,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Algeciras  Act  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  France 
to  afford  that  protection ;  what  I  wish  to  emphasise  is,  if  Spain 
was  justified  in  taking  the  law  into  her  own  hands,  equally 
justified  was  Q-ermany.  Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  the 
only  signatory  Power  that  appears  to  have  objected  either  to  the 
action  of  Spain  or  to  that  of  Germany  is  France,  and  if  we 
may  assume  that  silence  gives  consent,  it  follows  that  the  other 
signatory  Powers,  if  they  do  not  approve,  at  any  rate  are  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  the  steps  taken.  But  whatever  be  the  general 
view  of  the  situation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  arrangement 
is  not  working  well,  and  it  would  seem  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  Algeciras  Act  is  a  dead  letter.  If  this  be  so  then 
the  sooner  some  further  arrangement  is  arrived  at  by  all  the 
Powers  concerned  the  better  for  our  own  interests  and  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  Morocco.  No  amending  legislation 
can  come  into  existence  without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain, 
but  with  Spain  and  Germany  giving  strong  indication  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  things  as  they  are,  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
objection  will  be  raised  by  this  country  to  amending  an  Act 
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that  has  signally  failed  to  give  the  satisfaction  it  was  enacted  to 
secure. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if  Great  Britain  with  her  pre- 
ponderating commercial  interests  in  Morocco  is  satisfied,  why 
not  Germany?  The  answer  is  clear  and  simple.  We  have 
an  arrangement  with  France  outside  the  international  agreement, 
which  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  gives  France  a  free  hand 
subject  to  certain  conditions  in  Morocco.  For  this  concession 
we  have  received  a  special  quid  pro  quo.  On  the  other  hand 
Germany  has  entered  into  no  such  understanding  with  France 
and  has  received  no  special  quid  pro  quo ;  rather  the  reverse, 
she  entrusted  Jier  economic  interests  in  Morocco  to  the  care  of 
France  solely  in  return  for  the  promise  of  the  open  door,  the 
maintenance  by  France  of  law  and  order,  and  the  continuing  inde- 
pendence of  the  State.  Awakening,  as  she  thinks,  to  the  fact  that 
her  economic  interests  are  in  danger  she  desires  to  have  a  more 
definite  understanding  with  France,  possibly  on  the  same  lines 
to  the  arrangement  we  entered  into  with  France,  which  it  will 
be  remembered  included  the  settlement  of  other  matters  outside 
Morocco. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quarrel 
over  Morocco  is  not  with  this  country.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo  in  so  far  as  it  affects  British  interests.  Con- 
sequently it  would  appear  that  it  is  for  France  and  Germany 
to  patch  up  their  own  difficulties,  and  when  that  is  done  to 
submit  any  new  programme  for  the  acceptance  of  the  other  signa- 
tory Powers.  Certainly  we  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
our  own  affairs  without  attempting  to  fight  the  battles  of  other 
nations.  And  in  fairness  to  Germany  be  it  said  that  she  is 
equally  desirous  of  effecting  her  own  settlement  with  France 
without  outside  interference.  But,  unfortunately  for  Germany, 
the  agreement  between  France  and  ourselves  over  Morocco  seems 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  such  dual  arrangement  so  far  as 
Morocco  itself  is  concerned.  For  we  have  undertaken  in  return 
for  the  diplomatic  support  of  France  in  Egypt,  in  the  event  of 
that  support  being  required,  to  give  that  same  support  to  France 
in  Morocco  in  similar  circumstances.  Herein  lies  the  crux  of  our 
difficulty  with  Germany. 

Our  agreement  with  France  places  that  Power  in  a  position 
to  play  this  country  off  against  Germany,  and,  needless  to  say, 
France  has  not  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  her  position.  So 
it  happens  that  Germany  seeks  other  fields  for  compensation, 
and  just  as  we  did  in  the  matter  of  Egypt  the  German  Chancellor 
appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  settling  all  outstanding 
differences  under  one  instrument.  This  course  gives  more  power 
to  Germany's  elbow,  as  it  enables  her  to  come  to  an  under- 
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standing  with  France  on  matters  outside  Morocco  without  inter- 
vention. At  least,  it  should  do.  But  France  again  seems  anxious 
to  bring  us  in,  and  the  position  is  not  improved  by  the  circula- 
tion of  a  report  that  Germany's  aim  is  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  French  Congo.  As  to  what  has  passed  between 
France  and  Germany  no  one  exactly  knows,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Germany  is  seeking  additional  territory  in  West  Africa  by 
way  of  compensation  for  certain  concessions  to  France  in  Morocco 
and  elsewhere,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  terms  possible 
she  opened  her  mouth  a  bit  wide  at  first.  But  after  all,  is  not 
this  the  usual  method  of  bargaining,  whether  by  States  or  by 
individuals  ?  Moreover,  I  think  France  may  well  be  left  to  take 
care  of  herself.  After  all  she  is  in  possession,  and  possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  while  this  country  must  be 
consulted  in  respect  to  any  amendment  of  the  Algeciras  Act,  it  is 
only  fair  that  Germany  should  have  a  free  hand  to  deal  with 
France  in  regard  to  West  Africa,  providing,  of  course,  that  no 
arrangement  is  come  to  between  the  two  Powers  prejudicial  in 
any  way  to  British  rights,  British  interests,  or  British  aspirations. 
In  my  article  last  month  I  showed  this  view  very  positively.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I  read  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject.  That  statement  ran  as  follows  : — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Moroccan  question  has  reached  a 
point  at  which  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult,  em- 
barrassing, and  anxious  unless  a  solution  is  found.  Too 
close  an  analysis  at  the  present  moment  of  causes  and 
antecedents  might  provoke  in  more  than  one  quarter  re- 
crimination and  retorts,  which  it  is  on  every  ground  desirable 
to  avoid.  I  propose,  therefore,  simply  to  state  to  the  House 
what  is  the  actual  situation  to-day.  Conversations  are  pro- 
ceeding between  France  and  Germany.  We  are  not  a  party 
to  those  conversations.  The  subject-matter  of  them  may 
not  affect  British  interests.  On  that  point,  until  we  know 
the  ultimate  result,  we  cannot  express  a  final  opinion.  But 
it  is  our  desire  that  these  conversations  should  issue  in  a 
settlement  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both  the  parties, 
and  of  which  His  Majesty's  Government  can  cordially  say 
that  it  in  no  way  prejudices  British  interests,  we  believe 
that  to  be  quite  possible ;  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  desire 
to  see  it  accomplished.  The  question  of  Morocco  itself 
bristles  with  difficulties — but  outside  Morocco,  in  other  parts 
of  West  Africa,  we  should  not  think  of  attempting  to  inter- 
fere with  territorial  arrangements  considered  reasonable  by 
those  who  are  more  directly  interested.  Any  statements 
that  we  have  so  interfered  to  prejudice  negotiations  between 
France  and  Germany  are  mischievous  inventions,  without 
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the  faintest  foundation  in  fact.  But  we  have  thought  it  right 
from  the  beginning  to  make  it  quite  clear  that,  failing  a 
settlement  such  as  I  have  indicated,  we  must  become  an 
active  party  to  discussion  of  the  situation.  That  would  be 
our  right  as  a  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras ;  it  might 
be  our  obligation  under  the  terms  of  our  Agreement  of  1904 
with  France;  it  might  be  our  duty  in  defence  of  British 
interests  directly  affected  by  further  developments.* 

From  these  words  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  in  matters 
directly  affecting  Morocco  itself  that  we  should  in  any  case  inter- 
fere. As  to  all  matters  outside,  whatever  hopes  the  French 
nation  may  entertain,  these  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Germany  will  have  a  perfectly  free  hand  and  no  pressure  will  be 
used  by  us  provided  our  interests  are  not  jeopardised.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  Germany  to  have  to  fight 
two  nations  engaged  to  give  each  other  diplomatic  support  in  the 
event  of  difficulties  arising  in  Morocco,  one  of  these  nations  being 
England,  the  country  having  the  greatest  commercial  interests 
in  Morocco,  the  other  being  France,  the  chief  opponent  of 
Germany's  economic  policy  in  that  State.  To  have  extended  that 
alliance  outside  would  have  been  an  unfriendly  act  and  one  that 
this  country  would  not  for  a  moment  consider.  France  has, 
therefore,  been  driven  back  to  the  position  that  she  must  expect 
no  assistance  from  us  unless  Germany's  demands  are  prejudicial 
to  British  interests.  To  this  extent  only  will  she  be  able  to 
play  us  off  against  Germany  in  the  conversations  regarding 
concessions  outside  Morocco.  But  the  good  sense  of  Germany 
may  be  relied  on  not  to  insist  on  any  concession  in  West  Africa 
likely  to  conflict  with  British  interests  in  this  region. 

Unfortunately  for  the  German  Government  they  have  to 
contend  with  opposition  in  Germany  itself,  which,  like  a  similar 
opposition  in  this  country,  is  never  satisfied  to  leave  foreign  policy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Pan-German  would  like 
to  see  Agadir  a  German  port,  and  the  German  Colonial  Society 
have  aspirations  the  realisation  of  which  might  bring  about  a 
European  conflagration.  The  organs  of  the  Pan-Germans  never 
tire  of  urging  the  German  Emperor  to  what  they  regard  as  greater 
things,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  abuse  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  when  diplomacy  calls  a  halt  in  any  negotia- 
tions. The  moderate  attitude  of  Germany,  we  are  told,  has  found 
favour  with  France,  and  unless  the  pressure  of  the  Pan-German 
press  becomes  too  great  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  the  conversations  between  Germany  and 
France. 

Commenting  on  the  position  of  affairs  as  regards  Morocco 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  Official  Report, 
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after  the  first  outburst  from  the  Pan-Germans,  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  observes  :— 

The  claim  that  in  the  event  of  a  partition  of  Morocco 
we  could  make  political  or  territorial  claims  like  those  of 
France  and  Spain  is  a  claim  that  is  exposed  to  just  objection. 
Both  these  Powers  were  politically  engaged  in  the  Shereefian 
Empire  long  before  Germany  dreamed  of  realising  any  other 
than  purely  economic  interests  there.  Both  Powers,  more- 
over, have,  in  pursuit  of  their  Morocco  policy,  made  far 
greater  sacrifices  than  we  have.  For  these  reasons  it  must 
in  all  fairness  be  recognised  that,  politically,  France  and 
Spain  enjoy,  not  only  older,  but  also  greater,  rights  than  we 
do  in  Morocco.  ...  To  recognise  this  is  not  to  weaken  the 
position  of  the  German  negotiators,  but  rather  to  prevent  an 
unjustifiable  disappointment  from  taking  hold  of  the  German 
people  if,  when  the  Franco-German  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded, the  great  expectations  which  have  been  cherished  on 
false  assumptions  should  be  disappointed.* 

This  is  a  straightforward  opinion  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  fairly  interprets  the  view  of  the  German  Government, 
which  seeks  no  political  power  in  Morocco.  Moreover  Germany 
recognises  the  work  done  by  France  and  Spain  and  their  greater 
rights  in  Morocco.  With  this  recognition  there  should  be  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding  concerning 
economic  interests.  Keferring  to  Germany's  economic  interests 
in  Morocco  the  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger  published  a  statement  on 
August  17  purporting  to  show  the  drift  of  the  negotiations  up  to 
that  date.  It  was  as  follows  :— • 

It  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  indeed  self-evident,  that  the 
South  of  Morocco  plays  a  part  in  the  negotiations.  As  it  is 
not  certain  whether  this  area  contains  ores,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  French  Government  to  recognise  that  German  firms 
which  have  already  acquired  ground  rights  in  this  district  are 
entitled  to  consideration  in  the  event  of  the  discovery  of  ores, 
and  that  in  this  event  the  door  in  South  Morocco  remains 
open  for  the  German  Empire.  These  conditions  are  of  so 
obvious  a  kind  that  an  agreement  about  them  with  the 
French  negotiator  and  those  who  instruct  him  can  be 
confidently  expected.  In  the  event  of  discovery  of  ores  vital 
economic  interests  of  the  German  Empire  are  affected,  and 
this  the  French  Government  recognises  at  once. 

On  the   general  question  of  concessions  in  West  Africa  the 
same  authority  tells  us  : — 

Manifestly  France  attaches  no  great  importance  to  the 
German  colony  of  Togo,  so  that  concerning  the  cession  of 
this  colony — which,  no  doubt,  was  spoken  of  at  earlier  stages 

*  See  Times,  August  5. 
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of  the  negotiations — there  is  no  further  discussion.  Indeed  dis- 
cussion would  be  useless,  since  the  colony  is  too  valuable 
for  us,  and  it  is  not  Germany  but  France  that  has  to  give 
compensations.  It  seems  that  the  main  subject  of  conversa- 
tion is  the  Hinterland  of  Cameroon  and  the  extent  to  which 
parts  of  this  Hinterland  come  in  question  as  compensation 
for  Germany.  At  this  point  also  the  German  Government 
is  going  to  work  with  prudence  and  thoroughness,  not 
wishing  to  acquire  worthless  areas  in  which  large  sums  of 
money  would  have  to  be  sunk  with  doubtful  prospects  of 
success.  The  French  Government,  on  whose  behalf  a  large 
number  of  minor  personages  are  taking  part  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  negotiations,  ought  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  compensation  object  solely  by  the 
square  yard. 

From  these,  the  latest  semi-official  utterances  on  the  conversa- 
tions, it  would  appear  that  what  Germany  is  seeking  in  Morocco 
is  the  recognition  of  her  economic  interests,  which  have  been 
minimised  under  the  administration  of  the  Algeciras  Act. 
Evidently  she  desires  to  have  a  special  agreement  with  France  on 
the  matter  just  as  we  have ;  if  any  agreement  of  the  kind  involves 
the  tearing  up  of  the  Algeciras  Act,  the  Powers  could  easily  meet 
again  and  re-enact  the  Act  subject  to  a  new  understanding  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  France 
will  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Germany,  as  failing  a  settle- 
ment between  the  two  Powers,  to  quote  Mr.  Asquith's  words, 
"  we  must  become  an  active  party  to  discussion  of  the  situation." 
This  would  mean  that  all  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Algeciras 
Act  would  be  called  together  and  the  whole  proceedings  gone 
over  again  in  the  light  of  the  new  situation.  Such  a  line  of 
action  would  be  most  unfortunate,  as  it  would  place  this  country 
in  an  invidious  position  in  regard  to  Germany,  and  might  necessi- 
tate some  very  plain  speaking  to  France  by  Downing  Street.  We 
are  quite  ready  to  act  up  to  our  obligations  with  France,  but  we 
decline  altogether  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  strengthen  her  hand 
against  any  just  proposals  from  Germany. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  Germany  and  we  do  not  intend 
making  one.  And  the  sooner  France  understands  this  the  better. 
We  desire  to  maintain  intact  the  entente,  but  we  do  not  wish 
any  entente  to  shut  us  off  from  good  fellowship  with  any  other 
Power.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  conversations 
should  tend  to  make  a  breach  between  us  and  the  Germans. 
They  are  our  natural  allies,  and  what  we  want  to  see  is  closer 
friendship  between  the  two  nations.  This  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  foster  in  every  way.  As  Lord  Haldane 
said  when  speaking  on  the  relations  between  England  and 
Germany  at  Oxford  the  other  day,  there  is  much  to  understand 
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both    by   Germans    and    by    Englishmen    concerning    the   two 
nationalities. 

To  quote  one  extract  from  Lord  Haldane's  timely  address : 

He  wished  all  our  politicians  who  concerned  themselves 
with  Anglo-German  relations,  those  who  were  pro-German 
as  well  as  those  who  were  not,  could  go  to  Berlin  and  learn 
something,  not  only  of  the  language  and  intellectual  history 
of  Prussia,  but  of  the  standpoint  of  her  people — and  of  the 
disadvantages   as  well   as   the   advantages  of  an  excessive 
lucidity  of  conception.     Nowhere  else  in  Germany  that  he 
knew  of  was   this  to  be  studied  so  advantageously  and  so 
easily  as  in  Berlin,  the  seat  of  Government,  the  headquarters 
of  Realpolitik,  and  it  seemed  to  him  most  apparent  among 
the  highly  educated  classes  there.     It  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  get  more  understanding  of  personal  equations  than  was 
current  amongst  us  Englishmen.     If  judges  and  merchants 
and  diplomatists  could  be  led  into  wrong  impressions,  how 
much  more  were  the  multitudes  here,  who  had  no   direct 
knowledge  of  foreign  habits  of  mind,  likely  to  make  mistakes  ? 
And  what  was  true  of  us  was  true  of  the  Germans  themselves. 
We  also  had  some  admirable  qualities  which  were  obscured 
by  our  other  characteristics.     It  required  life  among  us  and 
knowledge  of  our  ways  and  of  our  language  to  disentangle 
the  true  relation  and  character  of  these  qualities.     If  the 
process   was  once  started  it  was  not  difficult  to  continue. 
Frenchmen   and  Eussians   now  appreciated  us  more  than 
they  did,  simply  because  improved  International  relations 
had  at  last  led  them  to  look  for  our  good  qualities  rather 
than  to  look  on  our  deficiencies.     A  similar  change  for  the 
better  had  even  now  come  over  our  relations  with  our  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States.     What  an  excellent  thing  it  would 
be  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  the  process  were  to  set  in  all 
round.     There  was  no  apparently  insuperable  reason  why  in 
forming  a  new  friendship  we  should  not  carry  on  other  and 
older  friendships,  and  carry  them  with  us  into  the  new  one 
to  the  profit  of  every  one  concerned.     Such  a  change  might 
not  supersede  considerations  of  self-defence,  but  its  tendency 
would  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  lightening  the  financial 
burdens  which  these  entailed.* 

These  are  weighty  words  and  worthy  of  all  consideration.  I 
commend  them  to  the  readers  of  The  Empire  Review.  We  do  not 
yet  understand  Germany  and  Germany  does  not  yet  understand 
us.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  of  us  in  the  world,  and  the 
fact  that  we  came  first  in  the  field  and  secured  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  for  ourselves  should  make  us  the  more 
considerate  towards  Germany  when  she  is  seeking  an  outlet  for 
her  population.  For  years  we  allowed  our  surplus  population  to 

*  See  Times  Report. 
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go  to  America ;  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  mistake  of  tbat 
policy,  and  are  doing  what  we  can  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
emigrant  not  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  oversea  Dominions . 
Germany  too  is  tiring  of  sending  her  citizens  to  become  the 
citizens  of  foreign  countries.  She  desires  to  extend  herself  in 
such  a  way  that  if  her  people  leave  Germany  they  may  at  any 
rate  have  the  opportunity  of  remaining  citizens  of  the  German 
Empire. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward 
if  affairs  in  Morocco  were  to  lead  to  a  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
questions  between  France  and  Germany.  Of  course  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  question  has  passed  into  ancient  history ;  that  cannot  be 
revived,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  not  be  revived,  but  with  this 
exception  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment between  France  and  Germany.  The  principal  end  Germany 
has  in  view  is  to  maintain  the  open  door,  and  to  restore  the 
colonial  equilibrium.  These  are  motives  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  settlement  will  be 
brought  about  satisfactory  to  both  nations.  We  do  not  want 
another  European  Conference ;  it  will  only  make  bad  blood 
between  friendly  Powers,  and  leave  behind  it  bickerings  and 
jealousies  which,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  should  at  all  hazards 
be  avoided. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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BY  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY,  M.P. 

IT  was  my  intention  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Colonial  Office  vote  the  important  question  with  which  this 
article  deals.  That  opportunity  was  denied  me,  the  Chairman 
apparently  thinking  that  the  Committee  would  be  better  engaged 
in  flogging  those  tired  horses,  the  Imperial  Conference  and 
Canadian  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  my  inability  on  that  occasion  to  deal  with  this 
practical  and  urgent  question,  that  I  have  been  invited  to  lay  my 
views  and  experiences  before  the  readers  of  this  Eeview. 

Before  doing  so  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  outline  the  prevailing 
conditions.  In  spite  of  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  we  have,  and 
shall  have  for  many  years  to  come,  a  large  surplus  population 
unable  to  obtain  a  living  wage  in  this  country.  The  mouths  to 
be  fed  continue  to  increase,  but  the  lands  have  no  corresponding 
power  of  expansion,  and  our  industries  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  for  work.  In  these  circumstances  the  country  is  clogged 
with  its  human  surplus,  and  emigration  is  the  only  available 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  disappointment 
to  some  of  us  that  the  Imperial  Conference  found  itself  unable 
to  inaugurate  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  State-aided  emigration. 
But  Trade  Unions  are  more  powerful  in  parts  of  our  Dominions 
than  they  are  in  this  country.  The  Dominion  Legislatures  have 
bowed  the  knee  before  them,  and  though  the  Unions  are  kind 
enough  to  permit  assisted  emigration  for  the  opening  up  of  their 
respective  lands,  they  will  tolerate  no  competition  or  rivalry  in 
the  spheres  of  industrial  work.  Their  action  has  done  much  to 
hamper  the  free  expansion  of  the  Dominions,  and  it  chains  to 
these  islands  a  large  part  of  their  surplus  population. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Kitchener's  visit  to  Australia  created  a 
profound  impression  and  aroused  the  whole  of  her  population  to 
the  danger  of  its  position.  As  a  Japanese  naval  officer  bluntly 
told  an  Australian  friend  of  mine,  "  A  country  has  only  the  right 
to  such  territory  as  it  can  cultivate  and  safeguard,"  and  there  is 
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not  a  man  in  the  Commonwealth  who  is  not  anxious  as  to  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  being  made  on  Australia's  8,000  miles  of 
sea-board,  with  a  population  of  little  more  than  half  the  size  of 
Greater  London  to  defend  it.  As  a  consequence  Australia  is 
waking  up,  and  is  now  anxious  to  secure  emigrants  of  a  certain 
class,  more  particularly  Army  Eeservists  and  men  who  have 
learnt  to  handle  a  rifle. 

But  Canada  has  no  such  problem  to  face.  She  is  doubly  and 
trebly  defended  from  all  possibility  of  outside  danger,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  cause  her  Trade  Unions  to  break  away  from  their 
traditional  policy  of  selfish  monopoly.  Consequently  the  rules  for 
emigration  are  being  rendered  more  stringent  and,  apart  from 
agricultural  labourers,  emigrants  who  are  assisted  by  our  societies 
are  given  the  cold  shoulder.  These  few  words  will,  I  think, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  general  position  of  the  Dominions  towards 
this  country  in  the  matter  of  emigration. 

To  turn  now  to  my  own 'experiences.  In  1908  I  was  instru- 
mental'in  sending  a  few  young  men  out  to  various  portions  of  the 
Empire.  In  1909  the  increasing  number  of  applicants  caused  me 
to  seek  financial  help  from  outside.  The  guardians  in  my  district 
made  a  grant  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  I  was  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Church  Emigration  Society  for  assistance  in  others. 
The  secretary  sent  the  stereotyped  reply  that  they  were  "  short 
of  funds,"  and  added  that  the  Society  only  assisted  emigrants  who 
were  "communicants."  So  far  as  West  Norfolk  agricultural 
labourers  are  concerned,  that  answer  was  final.  Few  of  our 
labourers  would  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  communi- 
cant," and  fewer  still  would  be  able  to  present  the  necessary 
qualification.  Failing  in  this  direction  I  was  advised  to  apply  to 
another  society,  and  was  informed,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry, 
that,  though  it  could  not  give  me  any  financial  assistance,  it 
would  be  glad  to  enrol  my  name  as  a  subscriber !  That  was  my 
last  attempt  to  obtain  help  from  any  of  the  Emigration  Societies, 
though  far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  excellent  work  they  are 
doing.  But  let  me  here  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
sectarian  societies  are  out  of  place  in  what  is  a  truly  National 
concern.  In  all  National  work  religious  and  political  differences 
should  be  left  entirely  out  of  sight. 

In  the  winter  of  1909  there  was  considerable  distress,  even 
in  a  thinly  populated  district  like  West  Norfolk,  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  which  was  an  increase  of  poaching  cases 
at  Petty  Sessions.  In  the  spring  of  1910  I  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  advantages  of  Canada  and  invited  young  men  to  attend. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  assistance  previously 
given,  I  was  besieged  by  an  avalanche  of  would-be  emigrants. 
Though  I  live  in  a  somewhat  remote  village  it  was  no  uncommon 
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thing  to  find  a  batch  of  young  men  waiting  for  me  when  I  came 
down  to  breakfast.  And  in  King's  Lynn,  where  I  was  acting  as 
Mayor,  young  fellows  thronged  to  see  me,  both  from  the  town 
itself  and  the  surrounding  districts.  Sturdy  men  who  had  no 
other  means  of  conveyance  would  walk  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
(sixty  to  eighty  miles  in  all)  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview. 
Fortunately  rubber  was  booming,  and  I  was  in  a  position  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  but  it  needed  a  longer  purse  than  mine  to  cope 
with  the  number  of  applicants,  and  again  I  was  on  the  look-out 
for  outside  assistance.  It  came  unexpectedly  through  an  intro- 
duction to  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Ontario  Government.  He 
visited  me  at  my  country  house  at  Sedgeford,  where  a  number 
of  young  men  from  the  immediate  district  were  invited  to  meet 
him,  and  he  selected  a  certain  number  as  qualified  to  receive 
assistance.  It  appeared  that  the  Ontario  Government  were  just 
then  considering  favourably  a  proposal  to  advance  i£4  a  head  to 
emigrants  who  had  experience  in  farming  and  dairy  work.  On 
the  strength  of  the  agent's  assurance  I  booked  their  passages 
and  despatched  these  and  other  young  men  to  Ontario,  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  agent  had  -been  a  little  "previous"  in  his 
promises,  and  I  never  received  a  farthing  of  the  money.  This 
disappointment,  however,  was  only  the  prelude  to  some  real  help 
in  the  future. 

Later  in  the  spring  two  more  Ontario  Government  agents 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  on  this  occasion  some  sixty  young  men  were 
assembled  to  meet  them.  After  being  regaled  with  supper  they 
were  passed  in  review  before  the  agents  and  the  greater  number 
ticked  off  as  suitable  for  the  Government  grant,  those  only  being 
rejected  whose  experience  in  farming  was  a  negligible  quantity. 
They  were  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  young  fellows,  and  it 
seemed  a  grievous  misfortune  that  the  State's  acquiescence  in 
the  decadence  of  our  agriculture  should  be  the  cause  of  the  Old 
Country  losing  their  services.  For,  be  it  remembered,  many  of 
these  young  fellows  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation ;  some  had 
not  a  shilling  in  the  world ;  and  they  literally  begged  to  be 
assisted  to  a  country  where  they  could  earn  a  living. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  spectre  of  want  in  our 
towns,  where  our  country-folk  collect  in  a  hopeless  endeavour  to 
improve  their  circumstances.  To  see  it  at  first  hand  in  a  fertile 
country  district  brings  the  wretched  vision  more  closely  home. 

Sixty-eight  in  all  were  emigrated  in  this  third  batch,  but  I 
took  the  precaution  of  letting  the  agents  secure  their  berths  and 
subsequently  remitting  them  my  share  in  the  transaction.  I 
might  in  all  fairness  have  gone  a  step  further  and  snipped  off 
what  was  owing  to  me  on  the  previous  transaction.  But  each 
agent  is  separately  responsible  for  his  own  emigrants  and  it  is 
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scarcely  right  and  might  not  be  legal  to  rob  Peter  because  one  has 
been  robbed  by  Paul.  Not  that  I  would  impute  even  the  shadow 
of  dishonesty  to  the  original  agent.  There  was  some  muddling 
somewhere,  and  though  I  have  since  interviewed  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  I  have  been  unable  to  recover  the 
money  advanced  on  the  faith  of  its  agent. 

With  the  despatch  of  these  emigrants  I  considered  my  work 
finished — at  any  rate  for  the  time  being.  But  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  real  difficulties  were  only  beginning.  It  was  a  minor 
trouble  that  some  of  the  emigrants  lost  their  baggage,  and  that 
after  searching  through  Canada,  it  was  found  snugly  reposing 
in  the  cloak-room  at  Liverpool  Street  Station.  More  serious 
troubles  soon  developed.  One  married  man  who  had  preceded 
his  family  in  order  to  establish  a  home  in  Canada  insisted,  in 
spite  of  my  objections,  on  going  to  the  Far  West,  where  wages 
were  higher.  His  wife  soon  came  clamouring  to  join  him,  and  she 
had  seven  children.  It  would  have  cost  £64  to  send  them  out. 
Another  married  man  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  family,  I  refused 
assistance,  somehow  contrived  to  find  a  soft  place  in  the  agent's 
heart  and  obtained  a  passage.  It  was  not  long  before  the  "head 
man  "  of  his  village  endeavoured  to  place  on  my  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  his  wife  and  six  children.  This 
proved  a  clear  case  of  desertion,  and  illustrates  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  irresponsible  emigration.  The  law  was  not  long 
enough  to  reach  this  rascal,  and  he  is  probably;  founding  a  new 
family  in  Canada,  while  his  deserted  wife  and  children  are  living 
on  the  rates  in  England.  Then  a  few  of  the  last  batch  turned 
truant. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  Government  grant  that  they  should 
place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  agent  in 
Toronto  and  take  up  the  situations  found  for  them  on  the  land. 
They  duly  signed  a  paper  to  this  effect,  and  they  were  made 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  contract  to  which 
they  put  their  hands.  But  human  nature  is  weak,  and  the  young 
labourer  in  England  is  not  always  trained  in  the  paths  of  strict 
probity.  Moreover,  the  temptation  was  strong.  As  I  have  said, 
employers  in  the  Canadian  towns  are  short  of  labour,  and  directly 
an  emigrant  lands  he  is  besieged  with  offers.  The  wages  in  the 
towns  are  higher  than  those  in  the  country.  Fifty  shillings  a 
week  is  an  Eldorado  to  these  young  fellows  who  have  been 
intermittently  earning  twelve  shillings  in  the  Old  Country.  The 
Government,  however,  was  soon  on  their  track,  whereupon  they 
affirmed  that  they  had  been  brought  over  under  false  pretences, 
and  moreover  they  told  their  story  with  such  plausibility  that 
they  contrived  to  escape  their  contract,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  brought  me  into  conflict  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
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It  is  rather  a  pitiful  story,  but  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
Norfolk  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  "  slim,"  and  one  has  long  learnt 
to  accept  with  equanimity  each  successive  disappointment. 
While  this  little  drama  was  being  enacted  the  Government  of 
Ontario  shipped  back  two  of  the  rest  of  these  emigrants  as 
"  undesirables,"  and  I  was  pressed  to  prosecute  them  on  their 
return  on  the  charge  of  "  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences." 
Needless  to  say,  I  saw  no  reason  for  undertaking  burdens  which 
were  not  likely  to  regenerate  those  whose  lot  in  life  had  been 
none  too  rosy,  and  who  were  not  altogether  blameworthy. 

I  wish  that  I  could  here  conclude  the  catalogue  of  the  sins  of 
omission  of  some  of  these  young  fellows.  The  Government  have 
no  doubt  long  ago  recovered  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
assisted  passages,  but  in  very  few  cases  have  I  had  returned  to 
me  what  I  myself  advanced.  The  King's  writ  does  not  run  in 
the  Dominions,  or  I  might  be  tempted  to  put  the  law  in  motion  and 
teach  my  young  friends  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Their 
failure  has  really  paralysed  my  scheme,  which  was  to  keep  on 
utilising  the  money  as  it  was  returned  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  by  this  recurring  process  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  works  to  which  a  man  can  lay  his  hand. 
But  the  weakness  of  character  displayed  in  other  directions  has 
not  been  wanting  in  this,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  have  these 
young  fellows  fulfilled  their  obligations.  Knowing  the  standard 
of  honesty  prevailing  among  certain  classes  I  am  not  surprised, 
and  I  only  mention  it  in  order  to  enforce  the  conclusions  I  shall 
presently  draw. 

To  complete  my  presentation  of  the  case  for  State  control  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  one  other  matter  affecting  emigration  in 
general.  I  have  no  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  but  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  are  some  twenty-nine  societies  in 
London  alone  engaged  in  this  work.  They  are  toppling  over  one 
another  in  their  zeal,  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  most  of  the 
subscriptions  received  go,  and  necessarily  go,  in  payment  of  their 
respective  staffs.  At  any  rate  the  clerical  and  secretarial  work  is 
a  first  charge  on  these  undertakings,  and  there  must  be  on  that 
account  a  considerable  diversion  of  money  from  the  main  purpose. 
But  there  is  a  still  greater  objection  to  this  multiplicity  of 
agents,  viz.,  that  chaos  and  confusion  reign  in  the  minds  of  those 
needing  assistance.  Putting  on  one  side  the  ignorant  emigrant  I 
am  myself  an  example  of  those  who,  dwelling  in  ithe  country, 
have  been  "held  up  "  by  not  knowing  in  which  direction  to  turn 
for  any  portion  of  the  needed  assistance. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty — and  in  this  connection  I 
might  almost  use  the  word  evil.  Not  only  have  we  these 
numerous  societies  tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  philan- 
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thropic  efforts,  but  the  Dominions  themselves  have  their  agents 
in  London,  and  these  agents  have  their  sub-agents  dotted  about 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Presumably  these  agents  are  paid  by 
results,  and  obviously  it  is  to  their  interest  to  direct  to  their  own 
particular  colony  or  province  the  man  who  desires  to  emigrate. 
And  no  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  spasmodic  efforts  made 
from  time  to  time  by  attractive  advertisement  to  allure  our  youths 
to  some  particular  quarter  of  the  globe  where  labour  is  needed. 
Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment  allege  anything  wrong  in  these 
methods  of  procedure,  but  it  does  sometimes  lead  to  square  men 
being  put  into  round  holes,  and  pressure  being  put  on  a  man  to 
go  to  one  colony  when  he  is  anxious  to  go  to  another.  I  have 
known  men  persuaded  to  ship  to  one  Dominion,  from  whence, 
after  a  short  experience,  they  have  transferred  themselves  to 
another  Dominion,  the  one  on  which  their  hearts  had  originally 
been  set,  thus  wasting  precious  time  and  money.  The  field  is 
really  so  diverse  that  it  requires  to  be  scientifically  treated,  and 
this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  I  am  anxious  for  my  readers  to 
join  me  in  drawing. 

Although  we  are  dealing  with  a  larger  and  wider  outlook, 
I  would  venture  to  join  the  Editor  of  this  Keview  in  suggesting 
that  the  same  facilities  should  be  offered  to  emigrants  as  to 
our  home  labourers  by  means  of  those  exchanges  that  have 
recently  been  extended  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.*  Knowing  what  was  likely  to  happen  at  the  Imperial 
Conference,  some  of  us  have  lately  been  preaching  the  necessity 
for  our  Societies  to  amalgamate  and  form  themselves  into  one 
great  national  body.  The  idea  is  attractive,  but  the  elements 
of  fusion  seem  to  be  lacking.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  State 
could  deal  far  more  effectively  with  the  position  than  any  national 
body  privately  formed.  It  could  establish  centres  where  not 
only  every  information  could  be  supplied  and  disinterested  advice 
given  to  the  would-be  emigrant,  but  where  every  assistance  could 
be  rendered,  monetary  or  otherwise,  within  such  limits  as  it 
decided  to  impose.  Without  necessarily  embarking  on  any 
definite  inter-State  scheme,  it  could  link  itself  up  with  the  various 
Dominion  Government  agencies  which  would  be  able  to  furnish 
all  the  necessary  data  and  help  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Through 
their  instrumentality  it  should  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the 
enforcement  of  contracts,  for  checking  desertion,  and  collecting 
advances  publicly  or  privately  made.  It  would  be  able  to  feed 
our  oversea  possessions  as  required,  and  more  effectively  turn 
emigration  in  the  direction  of  our  own  Dominions.  All  touting 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  parts  of  the  colonies  most  in 
need  of  labour  would  receive  especial  attention.  In  fact,  we 

*  See  June  and  August  Nos.,  1909, 
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should  have  a  regular  and  smoothly- working  machine  substituted 
for  the  haphazard  and  clumsy  arrangements  on  which  intending 
emigrants  or  their  friends  have  now  to  rely. 

In  putting  forward  this  suggestion  I  am  quite  aware  that, 
even  if  it  be  carried  out,  the  millennium  will  not  have  arrived 
for  emigrants,  and  that  they  will  still  have  to  face  difficulties 
and  hardships  in  the  country  of  their  adoption.  But  I  do 
contend  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  dealing  with  such 
an  enormous  mass  of  material,  the  present  chaotic  condition 
of  things  should  cease,  and  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  some 
simpler  and  more  workable  methods ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
only  under  the  guidance  of  the  State  can  such  a  plan  be  developed 
and  made  to  work  smoothly  and  efficiently.  Whether  there 
should  be  a  Secretary  of  State  for  emigration  specially  created 
or  whether  it  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  a  matter  for  the  authorities  to 
determine.  But  seeing  that  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office  in 
relation  to  the  great  self-governing  Dominions  is  growing  less 
and  less  each  year,  the  leisure  so  obtained  might  perhaps  be 
worse  employed  than  in  assuming  the  care  of  emigration. 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 
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THE    IRISHMAN   AS    A    POLITE    LETTER- 
WRITER 

BY  THOMAS  PATRICK  STUART 

MY  countrymen,  eloquent  as  they  have  always  been  in  the 
flesh,  are  not,  perhaps,  so  pre-eminent  in  this  respect  when  they 
are  compelled  to  fetter  themselves  with  the  mechanical  restraints 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  or  "  to  have  recourse  to  the  epistolary 
art,"  to  use  a  phrase  beloved  by  the  philomaths  of  the  hedgeside 
in  early  Victorian  times. 

Irishmen,  as  a  rale,  have  always  preferred  the  personal 
interview  in  business  or  love  affairs,  as,  having  unusual  quickness 
of  perception,  they  could  then  suit  their  terms,  or  conversation, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  they  were  dealing  with. 
Up  to  a  few  generations  ago,  communications  were  very 
constantly  sent  about  the  country  by  verbal  messages,  and 
Thackeray  makes  mention  of  the  groups  of  barefooted  hangers-on 
which  he  always  saw  when  he  was  passing  through  the  kitchen 
or  stable  quarters  of  an  Irish  country  house.  These  "  gorsoons  "* 
generally  had  their  "  bit  an'  sup,  poor  crathurs,"  from  what  was 
left  from  the  servants'  table,  and  were  always  ready  to  run  miles 
with  a  message,  however  trivial,  and  be  back  with  an  answer,  "  in 
less  than  no  time,  yer  honour." 

This  old  practice  of  sending  verbal  communications  by 
messengers,  was  only  a  prolongation  of  the  heralds  and  couriers  of 
mediaeval  times  ;  and  the  Irish,  probably,  felt  no  more  need  of 
the  letter- writing  art  than  did  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  in  their 
wars  with  the  Trojans  never  seem  to  have  sent  messages  by  means 
of  letters,  if  we  may  trust  to  Homer's  account. 

Perchance,  the  people  of  Ireland  in  early  times  had  a  system 
of  communication  analogous  to  the  Egyptian  picture  and  symbol 
style  of  writing,  for  human  nature  was  then  the  same  as  now,  and 
it  may  have  been  as  Pope  wrote  : — 

"  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid — 
Some  banished  lover  or  some  captive  maid." 

One  kind  of  secret  writing  we  had,  of  course,  in  the  somewhat 

*  Gaelic  for  "  lad." 
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mysterious,  and  abnormally  difficult,  Ogham  character,  still  to  be 
seen  on  our  pillar  stones — but  that  is  another  story. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  reassure  my  readers  who  may  think  I 
am  drifting  from  my  subject-matter,  by  giving  them  an  amusing 
example  of  what  may  have  been  a  case  of  atavism,  a  throwing 
back  to  some  ancient  picture  and  symbol  style  of  writing,  by  an 
Irish  servant  maid  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It  is  the 
only  specimen  of  polite  letter- writing,  exhibited  in  this  article, 
that  I  cannot  fully  authenticate,  but  I  think  it  really  needs  no 
further  guarantee  than  that  borne  on  its  native  face. 

Kitty,  one  of  the  maids  in  a  certain  Irish  family,  being  courted 
by  a  hedge-schoolmaster,  and  being,  as  I  mentioned,  illiterate 
herself,  enlisted  the  help  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family 
in  answering  the  classically  worded  effusions  of  the  domine  in 
question.  Kitty,  however,  would  not  admit  that  she  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  favouring  his  suit — "  the  ugly,  awkward, 
conceited  spalpeen  " — but  just  replied  to  him  to  "  keep  up  the 
craythur's  heart,"  as  she  declared.  At  length  a  letter  arrived, 
asking  the  fateful  question,  which  Kitty  heard  read  with  the 
usual  scornful  toss  of  her  head.  But,  alas,  unknown  to  her  young 
mistress,  the  fort  had  capitulated,  though  the  stricken  maid  would 
not  confess  it  for  the  world,  so  no  answer  was  dictated.  But 
late  that  night  by  the  kitchen  fire,  the  distraught  one  might  have 
been  seen,  her  wits  quickened  by  love,  drawing  with  a  burnt  stick 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  a  rough  outline  of  a  human  eye ;  and  this 
done,  a  little  wisp  of  sheep's  wool  was  folded  up  with  the  paper, 
and  the  whole  sealed  up.  The  next  morning,  the  schoolmaster 
was  handed  the  package  by  one  of  his  pupils,  and  on  opening  it 
had,  strange  to  say,  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  fair  one's  inspiring, 
if  somewhat  laconic,  reply  as  "I  wull."  The  marriage  duly  took 
place  to  the  surprise  of  Kitty's  amanuensis. 

It  need  not  be  laboured  here,  that  the  prevailing  illiteracy  of 
the  Irish  rural  population  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  parts,  or 
interest  in  education :  the  contrary,  in  fact,  having  always  been 
the  case  in  the  "island  of  saints  and  scholars." 

It  has  often  been  told,  how  that  in  remote  parts  of  the  South 
of  Ireland,  in  Kerry  especially,  travellers  on  asking  questions  of 
the  people  on  the  roads  have  been  answered  in  good  Latin,  much 
to  their  surprise.  The  love  for  classical  learning  was,  doubtless, 
fostered  among  the  young  men  by  the  ambition  of,  at  some  time, 
being  able  to  become  candidates  for  the  priesthood  ;  but  the  taste 
was  not  confined  to  this  class,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  popular 
ballads  of  the  day,  even  from  the  doggerel  "  Come  all  ye  "  of  the 
streets.  Of  course,  it  is  not  contended  that  one  met  learned  road 
members  and  tramps  (although  the  peripatetic  "  poor  scholars  " 
might  be  found  in  the  latter  class),  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was 
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probably  a  case  of  "  every  man  having  a  mouthful,  and  no  man  a 
bellyful." 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  in  rural  districts — comprising  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
— there  was  no  other  instruction  to  be  had  than  that  of  the  ditch- 
side  and  barn,  and  neither  parson  nor  priest  took  any  active 
interest  in  superintending  these  places,  or  their  often  ill-regulated 
preceptors.  And  even  this  education  could  not  be  had  in  every 
hamlet. 

Carleton,  the  novelist,  states  that  he  was  without  schooling 
for  several  years  owing  to  there  being  no  school  within  walking 
distance ;  and  what  he  would  call  a  morning's  walk  we  modern 
degenerates  would  deem  an  athletic  feat.  From  the  following 
quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  he  puts  the  matter  very  forcibly : — 

The  Irishman  was  not  only  not  educated,  but  actually  punished  for 
attempting  to  acquire  knowledge,  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second, 
punished  also  for  the  ignorance  created  by  its  absence.  In  other  words,  the 
penal  laws  rendered  education  criminal,  and  then  caused  the  unhappy  people 
to  suffer  for  the  crimes  which  proper  knowledge  would  have  prevented  them 
from  committing  ....  It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  from  the  times  of  the 
wars  of  Elizabeth  and  the  introduction  of  the  Keformation,  until  very  recently, 
there  was  no  fixed  system  of  wholesome  education  in  the  country.* 

Carleton's  statement,  that  it  was  at  one  time  a  criminal 
matter  for  an  Irishman  to  attempt  to  educate  himself,  is 
supported  by  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  gives  the  actual  authority  in 
detail. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  school  master  was  not  abroad  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  in 
the  previous  century  he  had  better  not  have  been,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  con- 
viction for  felony,  under  the  8th  of  Anne,  cap.  III.  sec.  16.f 

Coming  to  our  next  specimen  of  native  genius  in  the  letter- 
writing  art,  I  present  one  received  about  1813  by  General 
Montague  Mathew  (brother  to  Lord  Landaff,  of  Thomastown, 
County  Tipperary)  from  a  constituent ;  and  which  had  reference 
to  a  masonry  contract  for  the  repair  of  the  bridge  of  Mealiffe, 
at  a  spot  where  some  well-known  person  named  Fogarty  had  his 
vehicle  overturned.  The  letter  appears  in  a  book  of  reminiscences 
entitled  '  lerne '  J,  and  the  author  states  that  he  heard  General 
Mathew  read  it.  The  mere  English  reader  will,  perhaps,  find  it 
more  easily  understood  if  I  throw  some  light  on  a  method  of 
literary  expression  not  met  with  every  day.  For  instance, 
although  the  sentence  which  occurs  in  the  first  half  dozen  lines  : 
"  but  iv  a  garran  of  a  hors  and  a  gud  gorsoon,"  is  easily  read  as  : 

*  '  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry '  (See  Introd.)    London,  1843. 
t  '  New  Ireland  '  (p.  14,  vol.  i.)     London,  1877. 

J  '  lerne,  or  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  during  a  Life  chiefly  in  Ireland,'  by  a  retired 
Civil  Engineer.  London,  1861. 
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"  but  I've  a  garran  of  a  horse  and  a  good  gorsoon,"  yet  a  later 
sentence  is  more  cryptic,  "while  I'd  be  gother  in  the  mortarals, 
and  stuardin  mysilf  an  thim."  This  takes  a  little  longer  con- 
sideration before  it  resolves  itself  into  "  while  I'd  be  gathering 
in  the  materials,  and  stewarding  myself  and  them."  The  concep- 
tion of  the  would-be  contractor  stewarding  (i.e.  looking  after) 
himself,  to  see  that  he  worked  properly,  is  as  quaint  a  one  as  the 
late  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  ever  put  into  mouth  of  the  ubiquitous 
"  Pooh  Bah." 

Here  is  the  document  exactly  as  it  was  received. 

MAY  IT  PLAYZE  YUR  HONNUR, — I've  a  bit  of  a  Prisintmint 
in.  It  is  for  thay  Rayphair  iv  the  brige  iv  My-a-liv,  in  the 
turn  yur  honnur  nose — whur  Misthur  Philup  Phogorty  was 
up-sit.  Be  the  same  token,  I  isn't  a  masin,  but  iv  a  garran 
uv  a  hors  an  a  gud  gorsoon,  an  thay'd  dhraw  fur  me  the 
half-crown  aloud  be  the  jury,  evry  day,  sure  inuf,  while  I'd 
be  gother  in  the  mortarals,  and  stuardin  mysilf  an  thim. 
The  jobb  ill  make  me  up ;  an  I  no  yur  honnur  il  be  standin 
bi  me ;  for  plaize  yur  honnur,  I'm  the  lad  thot  bnik  all 
Bagivells  carages  at  the  Ragg. 

When  his  correspondent's  tender  for  the  contract  came  up 
before  his  fellow- jurors,  General  Mathew  said  he  moved  that  this 
tender  be  accepted,  and  for  the  excellent  reasons  which  he  would 
now  put  before  them.  He  then  read,' with  all  the  native  humour 
which  marked  him,  the  letter  above  set  out ;  and  the  meeting, 
amidst  peals  of  laughter,  unanimously  passed  the  resolution,  so 
that  the  applicant's  confidence  in  the  General's  sense  of  gratitude 
and  "  dacency  "  might  not  be  misplaced. 

The  explanation  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter — entirely  off  his  own  bat,  of  course — had  led  a  party  on  the 
election  day,  who  ambushed  the  conveyances  carrying  the 
supporters  of  the  General's  opponent,  Mr.  Bagwell,  and  thrusting 
handspikes  between  the  wheels,  as  the  vehicles  rolled  downhill, 
broke  the  spokes  of  most  of  them.  This  resulted  in  a  considerable 
number  of  Bagwell  voters  never  reaching  the  polling  place  at  all. 
The  occurrence  became  known  as  the  "  Rag  Inn  riots,"  from  the 
name  of  the  hostelry  near  the  spot.  The  Bagwell  family  reside 
at  present  near  Clonmel,  which  is  situate  in  the  county  (Tipperary) 
where  this  incident  took  place. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Dublin  Correspondent  of  December  20, 
1815,  the  following  letter  was  printed,  with  a  note  stating  that 
"  it  had  been  received  lately  by  a  landlord  in  this  city." 

SHERIFF'S  PRISON,  DUBLIN. 

DEER  SIR, — As  me  self  was  cummin  two  town  yesterday 
mornin,  I  wos  never  more  astonish t  or  sirprized  than  I  was 
for  a  mowmeDt,  when  I  had  the  most  part  of  yore  munny  in 
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my  brichis  poket,  and  the  remeanin  part  tide  hard  and  fost 
in  the  tale  of  my  shirt,  thrustin  to  be  abel  to  pea  u  sow  mutch 
at  leist,  when  upp  comes  a  fellar  wid  a  staf,  and  desyred  me 
sel  to  go  wid  him,  for  that  I  was  his  prizner ;  be  keys,  sais 
he,  you  o  me  munny  (the  divil  a  heapurth  o  dalins  evor  I 
had  wid  him  awl  the  deays  of  me  xistins,  but  hee  sead  me 
Father  had  a  not  [note]  that  me  naime  wos  on,  and  it  wid 
do  as  well)  the  hole  det  is  only  lOlb.  and  if  u  took  me  owt, 
or  gow  bale,  I  will  give  me  cow — an  ax  any  won  in  the  hole 
country  if  I  amnt  a  honest  man — and  all  the  munny  I  have 
ontil  u  r  ped.  I  hope  you  come,  for  I  am  the  man  that  dreu 
youre  stones  from  the  mountane  wid  billy  Ledwidg  big  mewul, 
so  no  more  at  presant  till  deth. 

BAETLY  FAGIN. 

Bartly  Fagin's  primitive  method  of  carrying  portion  of  his 
money,  tied  in  a  knot  of  his  shirt,  was  common  enough  amongst 
persons  of  his  class  in  his  day ;  and  the  reason  of  it  was  that  by 
so  doing,  the  cash  thus  secreted  would,  probably,  escape  attention 
if  the  traveller  was  stopped  by  highwaymen ;  then  so  often  met 
with  in  the  outskirts  of  cities  and  towns.*  The  simple  Bartly,  it 
will  be  noticed,  goes  on  to  state  in  his  letter  that  he  was  arrested 
by  a  fellow  with  a  staff.  This  mark  of  office  of  the  catchpole 
bore  a  metal  crown,  or  insignia  of  some  kind,  and,  I  should  say, 
that  this  decoration  had  often  to  be  renewed,  as  every  debtor  did 
not  submit  to  be  haled  to  the  "  stone  jug  "  so  quietly  as  poor 
Fagin ;  so  that  it  was  generally  a  case  of 

"  With  many  a  stiff  thwack  and  many  a  bang, 
Cold  iron  and  stout  crab -tree  rang." 

Pray  observe,  gentle  reader,  the  difference  between  the 
method  of  expression  of  the  stolid  Saxon,  or  even  that  of  a 
Scot,  or  one  of  the  Cymry — those  half  brothers  of  the  Irish — 
and  our  friend  Bartly.  The  Hibernian  declares,  but  in  his  own 
spelling,  "  the  divil  a  ha'porth  of  dealings  iver  I  had  with  him 
all  the  days  of  my  existence !  "  while  the  others  named  would, 
no  doubt,  content  themselves  by  saying,  "I  never  had  any 
dealings  with  him  in  my  life."  Here  then,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  we  have  a  sidelight  on  the  matter,  revealing 
something  of  the  distinctive  character  and  idyosyncrasy  of  the 
perfervid  Celt  of  Erin. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  decided  to  have 
a  marble  bust  executed  of  the  learned  Dr.  Kirwan,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  society,  and  the  following  letter,  amongst 
others,  was  received  by  the  Committee  : — 

*  "  CAUTION  TO  STB  ANGEES.— Travellers  coming  to  Dublin  should  carefully  avoid 
the  approach  to  town  after  dark,  by  coming  in  before,  as  they  may  be  in  danger  of 
being  robbed  by  foot-pads  " — The  Picture  of  Dublin  and  Correct  Guide,  Dublin,  1811. 
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To  the  Committee  appointed  to  see  Mr.  Kirwaris  bust 
dun  by  the  Dublin  Library  Society,  1821. 

PLASE  YOUR  HONOURS, — I  see  an  advertisement  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  air  yesterday,  as  I  get  it  every  morning 
and  pay  sixpence  a  week  for  the  readin  it,  setting  forth 
that  all  statuaries  should  send  in  their  proposals  for  doing 
a  bust  of  one  Mr.  Kirwan  that  died  lately  it  seems  in  this 
town.  Now  theres  nair  a  man  in  Dublin  that  could  do 
it  chaper  nor  neater  than  myself — and  why,  because  I've 
got  a  boy  that's  almost  a  man  and  out  of  his  time.  His 
name  is  tim  Slatery,  and  can  work  near  as  well  as  meself  to 
help  me  with,  and  if  your  honours  wants  to  see  any  of 
my  work  yule  go  to  Jameses  Churchyard,  yule  see  there 
a  headstone  leatly  put  up  over  one  Mr.  banks,  withe  death 
on  one  side  and  time  with  is  our  glass  and  sithe  on  the 
other.  I  did  death  and  Tim  did  time  and  I  defy  any  man 
in  Dublin  to  do  it  better.  I  have  as  nice  a  block  of  black 
stone,  the  same  as  Mr.  Smith  did  them  Chirrupses  and 
Syrrupses  heads  with  upon  the  outside  of  the  Castle  Chapel 
(where  I  worked  myself,  and  Tim,  for  3  munts,  and  where 
I'd  be  yet  if  it  wasn't  that  I  was  belied — bad  luck  to 
them  that  dun  it — to  Mr.  Johnstone ;  but  its  no  matter, 
I'l  be  even  with  them  yet)  and  as  I  think  Tim  and  I  cood 
have  dun  it  anyhow  in  a  week,  say  £1  10s.  for  myself  and 
a  guinee  for  him,  thats  as  cheap  as  £2  12s.  8d.,  and  say  2 
more  for  the  block — which  is  as  cheap  as  bog  water — that 
would  make  it  in  all  £4  8s.  2d.,  which  is  cheap  enouf  in 
all  consince.  If  your  honours  approve  of  the  proposeals 
plaise  to  send  to  me  to  No.  23  Patrick  Close,  2  pair  back, 
and  if  I  and  Tim  beas  out,  Misses  Casey,  a  very  dacent 
woman  that  myself  and  tim  diets  with,  will  take  any 
messages  for  your  honours  humble  servant  to  command. 

JAMES  MEARY. 

N.B. — If  any  other  offers  to  do  the  job  chaper,  maybe  sum 
thing  else  mite  be  in  your  honours  way,  I  would  be  glad 
to  make  a  headstone  or  a  tomestone  for  any  of  your 
honours. 

Glancing  through  the  unstudied  eloquence  of  this  epistle, 
and  remarking  that  "  Tim  did  time,"  a  wicked  inclination  assails 
us  to  inquire  (suggested  by  his  dismissal  by  Mr.  Johnston)  if 
it  was  the  first  occasion  that  Tim  "  did  time  ;  "  but  we  suppress 
it  firmly,  recollecting  the  way  a  somewhat  similar  pleasantry 
was  received  by  the  Italian  cicerone  in  Mark  Twain's  story 
concerning  the  bust  of  Columbus.  St.  James's  Churchyard  is 
in  the  western  quarter  of  Dublin,  and  there  are  many  curious 
tombstones  there.  I  have  some  recollection  that  the  monument 
the  writer  of  the  letter  so  proudly  points  to  as  his  work,  dis- 
playing "  death  on  the  one  side,  and  time  with  is  our  glass  and 
sithe  on  the  other,"  is  the  identical  one  which  so  startles  the 
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casual  wanderer  in  this  cemetery,  when  he  reads  the  following 
lines  which  are  graven  on  it  :— 

Stay,  Passenger,  see  where  I  lie ; 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I ; 
And  as  I  am,  so  must  you  be ; 
Prepare  for  death,  and  follow  me. 

The  somewhat  bewildering  reference,  further  on  in  the 
letter,  to  the  "  Chirrupses  and  Syrrupses "  (Cherubs  and 
Seraphs?)  can  only,  I  think,  refer  to  the  heads  executed  in 
marble  which  ornament  the  outside  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
which  include  all  the  English  sovereigns.  They  were  cut  from 
stone  obtained  from  the  Tullamore  quarries,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  block  the  writer  offers  "as  cheap  as  bog-water,"  and 
the  same  as  Mr.  Smith  used  for  the  heads  outside  the  Castle 
Chapel,  was  some  of  the  actual  material  left  over  from  that 
contract.  If  this  was  so,  it  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
voluble  James  Meary  (I  think  this  surname  is  a  printer's  error 
for  "Neary")  having  been  "belied  to  Mr.  Johnstone."  The 
"  Mr.  Smith  "  refers  to  Edward  Smyth,  a  very  well-known  artist, 
who  died  in  1812,  leaving  some  of  the  heads  in  question  un- 
finished ;  and  "  Mr.  Johnstone "  is  Francis  Johnston,  the 
architect  of  the  building. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  public  letter-writers,  who 
charged  a  small  fee  for  their  services,  were  to  be  found  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland.  Very  often  they  were  hedge-schoolmasters 
like  Carleton's  "  Mat  Kavanagh,"  whose  honorarium  was  a  glass 
of  "Parliamentary  " — or  potheen,  if  the  regular  thing  could  not 
be  had.  These  literati  were  greatly  attached  to  long  high- 
sounding  "dictionary"  words,  and  both  they  and  their  clients 
were  firmly  convinced  that  a  word  of  four  syllables  was  twice 
as  powerful  as  one  of  two. 

The  late  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  hailed  from  Bantry  himself,  I 
believe,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  one  of  this  class. 

A  parochial  letter-writer  in  Berehaven  who  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
"broken" — i.e.,  procured  the  dismissal  of — three  gaugers,  and  removed  two 
sub-inspectors,  was  once  retained  to  indite  a  complaint  against  a  policeman. 
Having  read  out  to  the  awe-struck  group  around  him  a  sentence  ending  with 
the  words  "  has  made  him  supereminently  obnoxious  to  the  people,"  the  scribe 
laid  down  his  pen  for  a  moment,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  looked  round 
with  an  air  of  pride  and  triumph.  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  he,  "  that  wan 
word  supereminently  is  enough  to  take  the  jacket  off  him  1  "  * 

At  a  latter  period,  when  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  newspaper  editor 
in  Dublin,  he  received  two  letters  worded  in  a  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  being,  I  should  say,  the  product  of  a 
hedge-schoolmaster ;  a  retired  one,  no  doubt,  as  at  the  date  given, 

*  '  New  Ireland '  (vol.  i.)     London,  1877. 
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1874,  the  schools  under  the  National  Board  of  Education  had 
been  in  operation  for  some  time. 

Although  Mr.  Sullivan  has  printed  both  these  letters  in  his 
book,  he  declined  to  ornament  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  with 
them,  and  on  the  non-appearance  of  the  first  one,  the  writer 
soon  after  sent  the  editor  another  on  a  different  subject,  never 
dreaming  for  a  moment,  of  course,  that  his  style  was  at  fault ; 
although,  even  the  classic-loving  pedagogue  could  hardly  claim 
that  it  was  simplex  munditiis.  I  shall  only  trouble  my  readers 
with  a  few  lines  from  the  first  letter,  which  is  on  "  Sunday 
Closing."  It  commences  : — 

SIE, — It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  absolutely  impervious  to 
the  ratiocination  of  any  syllogistic  political  economist,  and 
ends,  Indeed  some  alcoholic  vendors  rather  disingenuously 
carry  on  a  magnetic  system  of  lucrative  appropriation  through 
the  medium  of  an  exquisite  barmaid,  whose  commercial  smile 
of  inexpressible  blandiloquence  is  invariably  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  extravagant  propensities  of  the  young  and 
industrious  artizan.  Eespectfully  Yours, 

Saturn. 

This  letter  failing  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  print,  "  Saturn  " 
soon  after  forwarded  the  following  to  the  same  newspaper ;  and 
one  can  imagine  with  what  an  "  Alone  I  did  it !"  air  it  was  dropped 
into  the  lonely  post  box  in  the  Connaught  wilds. 

Connemara  Proselytism. 

CONG,  April  12,  1874. 

SIR, — I  sincerely  trust  I  will  not  be  considered  an 
animated  definition  of  the  mediocral  abilities  existing 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  when  I  say  that  a 
Catholic  Irishman  whose  solicitude  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  various  considerations  appertaining  to  sectarian 
animosities,  may  have  induced  him  to  entertain  a  profound 
repugnance  to  all  kinds  of  religious  discussions,  can  have 
no  earthly  objection  to  class  amongst  the  most  ostensible 
of  Ireland's  grevances,  the  odious  prevalence  in  the  isolated 
districts  of  an  accumulation  of  stipendiary  bible-readers, 
whose  terrestrial  ideas  of  the  sanctimonious  are  orthodoxly 
proved  to  be  by  no  means  diametrical  to  the  dictates  of  a 
pecuniary  inspiration  by  their  indefatigable  efforts  to  propa- 
gate the  grand  tenet  that  the  celestial  felicity  of  defunct 
Papists  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  medium  of  sundry 
scriptural  quotations,  and  the  quondam  system  of  immeasur- 
able doses  of  infallible  broth.  Having  fortuitously  encountered 
one  of  these  sublunary  gentlemen,  I,  being  unable  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  of  an  analytical  excavation  of  the 
Scriptures,  felt  myself  under  the  sternly  imperative  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  a  perfunctory  subterfuge  that  precipi- 
tated his  biblical  interpolations  into  a  chaotic  state  of 
chimerical  amalgamation. 
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My  supposition  that  the  author  of  this  letter  was  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  is  not  alone  upheld  by  the  likeness  to  the  pedagogue 
of  Carieton's  sketch — and  he  was  taken  from  the  life,  with  only  a 
change  of  name — but  by  some  evidence  from  a  book  of  recollec- 
tions by  an  ex-army  officer,  an  Irishman,  published  a  few  years 
ago.*  This  gentleman  states  that  he  recommended  a  valet  to 
Charles  Mathews,  the  actor,  then  playing  in  Dublin ;  and  this 
servant  only  left  him  because  he  never  got  any  wages  "  in 
regular  liquidation  of  sustained  servitude  to  a  histrionic  elocu- 
tionist " — as  the  man  himself  described  it.  Denis  Fahey  was  the 
name  of  this  grandiloquent  person,  and  his  rank  that  of  a  sergeant 
of  foot,  retired.  We  are  told  that  he  was  "  an  honest  creature, 
who  failing  as  a  schoolmaster,  took  the  shilling  and  saw  much 
service  in  India.  .  .  .  He  charmed  Mathews  by  his  description  of 
a  skirmish,  in  which  the  narrator  got  a  wound  and  the  title  to 
his  pension  : — '  We  timorariously  advanced  on  an  inostinsibly 
consayled  ambush,  ancl  were  consequentially  almost  tee  totally 
destructified  in  oppugnatic  detail.' ' 

The  following  letters  were  received  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  B. 
Le  Fanu,  of  Dublin  (brother  of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  the  novelist), 
and  of  whose  death  it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  The  first  document  was  received  by  Mr.  Le 
Fanu  in  his  private  capacity,  and  has  reference  to  a  sum  of  money 
sent  to  a  young  countryman  towards  his  passage  money  to 
America.  The  classical  allusion  made  by  Michael,  bears  out  what 
I  have  written  on  the  subject  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article. 
How  the  American  dollars  are  to  be  changed  to  the  Elysian 
Fields  currency  is  not  explained,  but — "  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

HONOURED  SIR, — God  bless  you  for  what  you  sent  me.  If 
I  gets  on  I'll  send  as  much  back  ;  but  if  I  dies  plaze  God  I'll 
meet  you  in  the  Lizzum  field,  and  pay  your  honour  then. 
But  anyway  you  have  always  the  prayers  of  your  humble 
servant. 

MICHAEL  BRIEN. 

P.S. — Is  there  anyone  here  that  ever  done  anything  to 
injure  or  offend  you,  that  your  honour  would  like  anything  to 
be  done  to.  I'd  like  to  do  something  for  your  honour  before 
I  goes,  to  show  how  thankful  I  am. 

The  next  three  communications  came  before  Mr.  Le  Fanu  in 
his  capacity  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland.  These  letters  refer  to  certain  monies  advanced  to 
farmers  as  loans  in  connection  with  improvements  on  their  lands. 

*  '  Here  and  There  Memories,'  by  H.  R.  N.     London,  1896. 
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Sir, — I  spent  the  money  all  right ;  send  me  the  rest,  and 
don't  be  humboling  me  any  more.  Send  it  at  once  I  tell  ye. 
Hell  to  your  souls,  send  me  my  money,  or  I'll  write  to  Mr. 
Parnell  about  it.  Yours  affectionately, 

JAMES  EYAN. 

Notwithstanding  the  endearing  terms  of  the  subscription,  the 
reader  may  consider  the  imprecation  in  the  letter  indicates  great 
passion  on  the  part  of  James  Eyan.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  This  is 
merely  "pretty  Fanny's  way,"  as  exhibited  in  Ireland  where 
everything  is  exaggerated,  more  or  less.* 

What  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  sly  and  roguish  humour 
of  the  following  answer  to  a  request  of  the  Board  for  the  return  of 
a  sum  of  money  overpaid  in  error,  and  in  what  country  but  the 
one,  would  a  public  body  receive  such  a  communication — and 
appreciate  it?  Possession  being,  it  is  said,  nine-tenths  of  the 
law,  we  can  understand  James  Clarke's  pleasantness,  and  love  for 
"each  and  every  one  of  ye."  What  a  debt  do  we  owe  the  man 
who  can  bring  such  "sweetness  and  light"  into  sordid  business 
details.  May  his  shadow  never  grow  less !  May  his  breed 
increase ! 

My  Dear  Secretary  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Works, — Asking  me  to  give  back  £8  is  just  like 
asking  a  beautiful  and  healthy  young  lady  for  a  divorce  and 
she  in  the  oughtmost  love  with  her  husband,  as  I  am  with 
each  and  every  one  of  ye.  I  am  your  sincere  friend, 

JAMES  CLARKE. 

On  reading  the  petition  from  Ballinamana  West,  set  out  below, 
we  rub  our  eyes  and  shake  ourselves  to  see  if  we  have  fallen 
asleep  in  our  chair,  with  '  Alice  in  Wonderland  '  in  our  lap.  For 
what  is  it  one  reads  :— 

The  water  Bailiff  passed  by  and  found  few  small  oysters  close  there  which 
he  summoned  to  Oranmore  Petty  Sessions  his  two  little  daughters  was  seeking 
for  some  cockels  along  the  shore  which  he  says  found  few  small  oysters  with 
them  which  he  summoned  also. 

In  other  words,  to  slightly  alter  the  dialogue  of  the  "  Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter,"  the  situation  was  this : — 

"  O,  Oysters  come  and  walk  with  us ! " 

The  Bailiff  did  beseech. 
"  A  pleasant  walk,  a  pleasant  talk, 

And  Oranmore  we'll  reach: 
Thus  gently  we  subpoena  you — 

Viaticum  to  each  1 " 

*  At  the  monthly  meeting  yesterday  of  the  Board  of  Trim  [Co.  Meath]  Industrial 
School,  Mr.  I.  P.  Timmon  (of  Navan)  in  the  course  of  his  speech  defending  the 
carpenter  of  the  school,  said  "  that  the  charges  were  buttressed  on  misrepresentation, 
carried  on  the  ebb-tide  of  exaggeration,  and  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  falsehood." 
Evening  Telegraph  (Dublin)  May  20,  1911. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  the  County  Galway  shellfish  took  example 
from  the  "eldest  Oyster"  in  the  poem  mentioned,  and  showed 
cause  against  the  proposed  change  of  venue  to  Oranmore  Petty 
Sessions  Court.  To  pursue  the  phantasy  further,  what  a  headline 
"  The  Bivalve  and  the  Beak  "  would  have  made  for  the  Galway 
Evening  Blazer,  or  its  peers  ? 

This  is  the  artless  production  in  question,  and  I  must  confess 
that  as  it  unfolds  such  a  page  from  the  "  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor  " — who  have  so  few  friends,  and  who  are  often  so 
much  harried  by  officials  and  understrappers — that  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  poke  further  fun  at  it.  I  would  like,  however,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  phrase,  "  imprisonment  will  be  leyd  on  them," 
which  reads  like  a  literal  translation  from  the  Irish. 

BALLINAMANA  WEST,  September  19,  1869. 
To  ye  most  worship  Gentlemen  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Works  of  Ireland. 

The  Memorial  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Egan  and  Margaret  Egan. 

Most  humbly  showeth  my  lords  that  this  memorialist 
states  to  your  worships  that  on  the  shores  of  Ballinamana 
west  leading  with  the  public  oyster  bank  Thomas  Egan  left 
few  hundred  oysters  steeping  on  the  lower  shower  last  season 
and  could  not  lift  them  until  the  season  was  out.  The 
water  Bailiff  passed  by  and  found  few  small  oysters  close 
there  which  he  summoned  to  Oranmore  Petty  Sessions  his 
two  little  daughters  was  seeking  for  some  cockels  along  the 
shore  which  he  says  found  few  small  oysters  with  them  which 
he  summoned  also.  The  court  will  open  on  thursday  next. 
This  memorialist  begs  to  take  leave  to  your  worships  most 
presious  time  hoping  as  they  are  most  distressed  creatures 
and  a  father  of  twelve  in  a  weak  family  of  helpless  children 
and  innocent  of  any  charge  and  was  not  aware  of  by-law  act 
they  confidently  and  most  humbly  crave  and  implore  your 
worship  will  order  them  to  be  acquitted  of  the  first  charge  of 
the  kind  or  to  be  imprisonment  will  be  leyd  on  them  as  they 
are  distressed  poor  creatures  as  could  not  afford  to  no  fine 
for  which  they  will  as  in  duty  ever  pray.* 

I  now  come  to  what,  I  am  sure,  will  be  considered  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  this  little  collection.  It  was  received  in  Dublin, 
at  the  office  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland  about 
the  year  1903,  and  was  then  printed  in  an  article  on  the  work  of 
the  Board  which,  about  that  time,  was  contributed  to  a  weekly 
journal  called  the  Lady  of  the  House,  which  is  published  in 
Dublin.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  petition  reveals  much  of  the 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  and  if 
most  of  the  humour  displayed  is  unconscious,  it  will  be  found 

*  '  Seventy  Years  of  Irish  Life,'  by  W.  B.  Le  Farm,  London,  1893. 
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none  the  less  delightful  on  that  account.  The  Board  had 
evidently  sent  their  correspondent  an  American  Bronze  Turkey- 
cock,  under  their  usual  conditions  of  agreement,  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  breed  of  turkeys  in  that  district — but  I  had 
better  allow  the  lone  widow  woman  herself  unfold  the,  to  her, 
tragic  story  of  ruin. 

To  the  Congested  boord  Dublin. 

The  humble  petition  of  Anne  McTernan  of  Creevelea  in 
the  County  of  Leitrim,  a  lone  widow  woman,  to  Your 
honourable  boord  of  gintlemen.  Humbly  sheweth  that  i 
take  my  pen  in  hand  to  rite  that  i  reseived  from  your 
honourable  boord  a  magnifeysent  merican  bronis  turkey 
cock  (which  was  to  be)  but  was  insted  a  poor  diang  craythur 
of  a  thing  which  was  no  use  to  king  or  country,  but  took  and 
died  outrite  six  weeks  ago  (as  he  would  have  done  at  furst 
but  for  me  nursing  him,  and  him  all  magots,  an  i  had  to 
wash  my  hands  tree  times  with  sope  and  hot  water)  an 
which  was  to  improov  the  hole  turkeys  in  this  quarter  but 
didnt,  and  hadnt  one  single  chicken,  good  or  bad,  after  him, 
an  has  me  et  up  alive  with  this  one  and  that  complainin  an 
scouldin  as  if  it  was  my  fault,  as  i  tells  them,  an  it  th  bigest 
loss  of  all  to  myself. 

An  me  having  nothin  but  the  day  lite  and  th  waater,  the 
lord  help  me,  an  me  duzen  of  hens  an  to  turkeys,  which  I 
used  to  make  sevrl  pounds  of  other  years — til  i  was  disaved 
be  that  dirty  brat  of  a  turkey  cock  that  ye  sint  me,  an  made 
a  compliment  of  by  th  way,  an  had  me  kilt  ritin  an  ritin  an 
bindin  me  up  same  as  if  i  was  a  roge,  or  as  if  ye  was  givin 
me  an  estate,  or  a  cow,  or  sumthin  use  full ;  but  now  it  is  in 
this  agremint  that  if  i  cary  oute  every  thing  requirt,  i  will 
get  tin  shillins  :  this  i  clame,  an  why  not.  Secanly,  as  in  all 
like  dalins  i  am  bound  to  giv  back  the  six  pinces  the  gave 
me  (i  always  held  up  mi  head  on  daycincy  an  honner  in  the 
counthry,  an  all  belongin  too  me,  til  i  got  in  with  yure  boord) 
i  have  to  give  them  bak  there  pays,  an  i  am  sory  for  thim, 
god  nose,  an  i  hav  no  mony  to  give  thim :  th  mony  was  to 
be  for  feding  that  turkey  cock,  an  hince  i  clame  it  from  you. 
An  he  was  sic  from  th  time  i  got  him :  i  told  Father  Meehan 
he  was  dawney,  but  he  only  laft  at  me  an  sed  that  it  was 
what  th  dublin  foul  tuk  after  th  dublin  people,  an  was  quite 
an  aisy  going  in  there  mind  which  the  took  for  they  hoigth 
of  gud  quality,  which  prooved  that  he  was  a  wel  bred  gobler 
oute  and  oute.  I  wouldnt  tel  a  lie  on  th  priest  of  th  parish, 
far  be  it  from  me,  but  may  th  lord  forgiv  him  an  i  forgiv  him. 

An  forby  these  to  things,  as  i  had  no  chickens  it  was  a 
loss  to  me  of  sevrl  pouns  ;  an  am  i  to  go  in  to  th  wurkhouse 
this  wintir,  or  why  did  ye  sind  me  that  turkey  cock  at  all, 
th  likes  of  which  was  never  in  the  cunthry,  to  drive  me  into 
the  wurkhouse;  an  to  see  the  poor  turkeys  there  lieng  on 
there  egs  for  four  long  weeks,  an  their  no  chickens  ;  an  the 
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are  now  goin  about  as  lonsome  like,  an  not  a  bit  on  there 
bones  no  more  than  on  th  roks  [rocks]  of  Greaghnaglogh : 
you  wud  pity  thira,  th  lord  help  thim.  An  if  ye  sind  me 
downe  tin  shillins  in  a  cord  hence  wil  your  agrement,  an 
sind  me  downe  they  pays  [payments]  to  pay  back  to  th 
daycent  peeple  that  kem  here,  an  forby  send  me  tree  pownds 
for  los  an  damagis  by  raysin  of  havin  no  turkey  foul  this 
blessit  year,  i  wil  as  in  duty  bound  ever  pray,  an  wil  forgive 
ye  my  bother  an  thrubble  an  unaisement  of  mind,  an  th 
Hiding  of  a  hen  house  for  th  turkey  cock :  but  if  ye  do  not 
considre  mi  cace,  i  will  rite  to  the  lord  lefttinent,  or  with 
god's  help  to  th  house  of  lords,  and  ye  nede  not  think  ye 
are  goin  to  have  it  all  yere  own  way,  thoe  i  am  poore  itself, 
so  no  moar  at  present  but  remains  still.  Your  obaydient 
servant, 

ANNE  MCTERNAN. 

What  a  privilege  it  would  be  to  know  Father  Meehan,  the 
parish  priest  of  Creevelea,  who  manifestly  did  not  "  leave  gaiety 
all  to  the  laity"?  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
his  more  famous  namesake,  the  Kev.  C.P.  Meehan,*  also  a  humorist, 
but  he  had  not  the  genially  sarcastic  and  whimsical  fun  of  the  padre 
of  Mrs.  McTernan's  parish,  whose  company,  I  should  say,  would 
add  zest  to  life  in  any  clime.  One  can  imagine  the  blank  look  of 
the  aggrieved  one,  when,  instead  of  being  moved  by  the  recital 
of  her  suspicions  of  the  noble  bird  being  "dawney,"  the  good 
P.P.  only  laughed  at  her  and  remarked  that  the  Dublin  fowl  took 
after  the  Dublin  people,  and  were  quiet  and  easy-going  in  their 
minds,  which  they  took  for  the  height  of  good  manners,  and 
which  proved  that  the  turkey-cock  was  a  well-bred  gobbler  out 
and  out. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  the  widow, 
who  always  held  up  her  head  "in  daycincy  and  honner  in  the 
counthry,"  had  its  due  recompense ;  although  we  fear  that  what 
the  Board  might  grant  would  hardly  repay  her  for  her  "  thrubble 
and  unaisement  of  mind,  an  th  bildin  of  a  hen-house  for  the 
turkey-cock."  Slainte  !  O  woman  of  Creevelea,  fierce  wielder  of 
the  gray  goose  quill,  I  know  not  what  the  war-cry  of  the  clan 
MacTernan  was,  but  they  were  worthy  to  shout  "  Lauv  laidir 
aboo!" 

The  last  letter  of  the  series  is  one  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  myself.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  note  I  sent  to  the  writer, 
asking  for  particulars  of  a  Kerry  cow  he  had  for  sale,  and, 
especially,  as  to  the  average  amount  of  milk  given  daily.  The 
letter,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  is  dated  from  Scholarstown,  a  little 
known  district,  about  five  miles  west  of  Dublin.  It  is  as, 
follows  :— 

*  Author  of  the  '  Flight  of  the  Earls,'  etc. 
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SCHOLARSTOWN,  May  6,  1897. 

I  most  respectfully  wish  to  tell  you  I  received  your  kind 
note  this  morning  asking  me  about  the  Kerry.  She  Calved 
last  Night  and  has  a  Beautyfil  Heifer  Calf  like  herself,  a 
Red.  Bed  as  a  Rule  grows  Biger  than  Blacks.  She  is  soft 
and  good,  not  Crusty,  and  fit  for  a  little  place  and  quite  as 
little  Lamb,  hers  fit  for  to  be  a  mong  Children ;  not  spiteful 
or  Wicked  like  some  Kerrys.  I  think  if  you  saw  her  you 
would  By  her.  I  expect  .£12  for  her  and  with  all  her 
aimability  I  would  not  garentee  her  avggevety  five  minutes 
— you  must  bear  in  mind  we  have  no  garentee  ourselves. 
I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  plase  you  in  a  Cow :  the  only  man 
that  will  garentee  is  a  Jober  [Jobber],  or  a  man  that  has 
Nothing,  if  you  should  care  to  see  her,  come  on  Satday  : 
the  Templeogue  Steam  tram  will  Bring  you  there  a  English 
Mile  of  the  place.  I  remain  Sir,  With  Profound  Respect, 
Yours  very  Humble  Sert. 

MICHAEL 

Pray  observe,  gentle  reader,  the  wealth  of  imagination  of  the 
writer.  He  endows  me  with  an  interesting  family  of  children, 
which  presupposes  a  wife — alas  !  the  fond  false  vision.  He  also 
regulates  the  extent  of  my  land — she  is  "  fit  for  a  little  place." 

However,  notwithstanding  the  profound  respect  that  Michael 
professed  for  me,  as  he  did  not  feel  able  to  guarantee  the  Kerry's 
"  avggevety,"  five  minutes  even,  I  did  not  purchase  from  him ; 
but,  instead,  bid  "  Ave  atque  valel  "  to  Michael  of  Scholarstown 
and  his  amiable  cow,  that  paragon  of  her  race  and  sex  (perchance, 
cousin  to  lo,  beloved  of  Jupiter),  and  only  fit  companion  for  the 
celebrated  learned  pig. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed,  that  the  humour  in  all  the  letters  I 
have  quoted  does  not  consist  in  what  are  called  Irish  bulls  (though 
blunders  of  the  kind  are  common  to  all  nations*),  and  which  for 
the  most  part  were  made  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland.  The  Grubb 
Street  hacks  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  mainly  responsible 
for  fathering  these  things  on  the  Irish,  and  some  of  their 
successors  of  the  present  day  do  the  same  thing ;  as  witness  a 
nondescript  collection  of  alleged  Irish  humour  that  lies  before  me. 

Horace  Walpole  used  to  say  that  the  best  Irish  bull  he  knew 
of  was  the  following : — "  I  hate  that  woman,"  said  a  gentleman 
looking  at  a  person  who  had  been  his  nurse,  "  I  hate  that  woman  ; 
for  she  changed  me  at  nurse."  But  we  have  had  this  idea  before, 
in  Spain  and  in  the  time  of  Cervantes.  "  The  very  same,  my 
lady,"  answered  Sancho  (to  the  duchess) ;  "  and  I  myself  am  that 
very  squire  of  his  who  is  mentioned,  or  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in 
that  history,  unless  they  have  changed  me  in  the  cradle." 

*  "  I  have  it  in  £ontempla,tion  to  write  an  essay  on  English  bulls  and  blunders  " 
'—Jonathan  Swift. 
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Again,  take  the  time-worn  jest  anent  "  Paddy  Blake's  Echo," 
at  the  Killarney  lakes,  whose  origin  is  venerable,  but  not  Irish  at 
all.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  lord  of  Verulam,  Francis 
Bacon  to  wit.  "  I  remember  well,"  says  this  father  of  philosophy, 
"  that  when  I  went  to  the  echo  at  port  Charenton,  there  was  an 
old  Parisian  that  took  it  to  be  the  work  of  good  spirits ;  '  for,'  said 
he,  '  call  Satan,  and  the  echo  will  not  deliver  back  the  devil's 
name,  but  will  say,  *  Va  t'en.'  "  Natural  History,  century  111, 
p.  191. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Irishman  who  said,  "  Plase,  your 
worship,  he  bid  me  go  to  the  devil,  and  I  came  straight  to  your 
honour."  This  is  another  case  of  petty  larceny,  for  in  Annette 
and  Lubin,  by  Marmontel,  Lubin  concludes  his  harangue  with 
"  Le  bailli  nous  donne  au  diable,  et  nous  nous  recommandons  a 
vous,  monseigneur." 

The  most  notorious  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Joe 
Miller's  famous  '  Jests,  or  the  Wits'  Vade  Mecum,'  *  in  which  it  is 
related  that  "  a  gentleman  was  writing  a  letter  in  a  coffee  house, 
when  he  became  aware  that  an  Irishman  present  was  inquisitively 
looking  at  what  he  had  written.  Thereupon,  he  concluded  his 
letter  as  follows : — '  I  would  say  more,  but  a  damned  tall  Irishman 
is  reading  over  my  shoulder  every  word  I  write.'  '  You  lie,  you 
scoundrel ! '  said  the  self -convicted  Hibernian." 

As  it  happens,  the  Edgeworths  f  give  the  whole  of  the  original 
anecdote  (which  had  no  reference  to  an  Irishman),  so  impudently 
altered  by  Joe  Miller,  or  his  editor,  to  make  sport  of  the  "  mere 
Irish."  It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Un  savant  ecrivoit  a  un  ami,  &  un  importun  etoit  a  cote 

de  lui  qui  regardoit  par  dessus  1'epaule  ce  qu'il  ecrivoit. 
Le  savant  qui  s'en  appergut  ecrivit  ceci  a  la  place  : 
*  Si  un  impertinent  qui  est  a  mon  c6te  ne  regardoit  pas 

ce  que  j'ecris,  je  vous  ecrirois  encore  plusieurs  choses  qui  ne 

doivent  etre  sues  que  de  vous  &  de  moi.' 

L 'importun,  qui  lisoit  toujours,  prit  la  parole  et  dit : 

'  Je  vous  jure  que  je  n'ai  regarde  ni  lu  ce  que  vous  ecrivez.' 

Le  savant  repartit,  '  Ignorant  que  vous  etes,  pourquoi  me 

dites  vous  done  ce  que  vous  dites  ?  '  " 

Les  Paroles  remarquables  des  Orientaux — 
traduction  de  leurs  ouvrages  en  Arabe,  en  Persan  d 
en  Turc  (suivant  la  copie  imprimee  a  Paris).  A  la 
Haye  chez  Louis  d  Henry  Vandole,  Marchands 
libraires,  dans  le  Pooten,  CL  Venseigne  du  Port  Royal, 
M.DC.XCIV. 

*  This  book  was  compiled  by  John  Mottley,  and  first  published  in  1739.  The 
Edgeworths,  from  whose  book  I  quote,  merely  give  the  story  as  from  "  the  illustrious 
Joe  Miller,"  but  it  may  be  from  '  The  Irish  Miscellany,  or  Teagueland  Jests.  A 
sequel  to  Joe  Miller,'  published  1746. 

t  '  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,'  by  B.  L.  Edgeworth  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  London,  1803. 
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Thus  we  see  that  it  has  been  the  custom  for  centuries  to  make 
a  butt  of  Ireland  in  this  way.  Of  course,  my  countrymen  often 
made  curious  mistakes  in  speaking  English  from,  say,  Elizabeth's 
time  to  the  accession  of  Victoria ;  but  this  was  not  due  to  any 
stupidity,  and  was  perfectly  natural  in  a  people  learning  a  new 
and  strange  language,  not  alone  differing  in  idiom,  but  harsh  and 
clipping  as  compared  with  the  soft  and  flowing  Gaelic.  That  the 
humour  of  Ireland  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  bulls  and 
blunders  (how  false  is  Lever's  '  Handy  Andy '  as  a  type  ? )  this 
article  may  help  to  prove.  It  shows,  I  think,  a  people  gifted 
beyond  the  ordinary  with  wit,  humour,  imagination  and 
eloquence,  and  also  with  more  shrewdness  and  good  sense  than 
might  be  expected  from  a  race  whose  education,  even  of  the  most 
primary  kind,  suffered  from  a  long  night  of  neglect  and  indifference, 
even  when  the  rigours  of  the  early  penal  days  had  passed  away 
for  ever. 

THOMAS  PATRICK  STUART. 
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THE   NEED  FOR   REFORMING   OUR   BRITISH 
SYSTEM  OF  CURRENCY 

BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  PATTERSON 


WHY  do  we  still  use  bronze  as  the  material  for  our  subsidiary 
coins  ?  Is  it  because  we  find  bronze  coinage  convenient,  or  is  it 
because  we  are  such  creatures  of  habit  that  we  resent  any  changes 
being  made  in  things  which  we  are,  perhaps,  accustomed  to  see  and 
to  use  every  day  of  our  lives.  In  our  evolution  from  the  primordial 
protoplasm  downwards,  or  upwards  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  consider  it,  we  seem  to  have  retained  many 
of  the  properties  which  are  typical  of  the  mollusc  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  habit  in  these  matters. 

It  is  good  to  temper  our  progress  with  conservatism,  for  then 
we  are  more  sure,  although  we  may  make  few  changes  and  effect 
fewer  reforms,  that  those  which  we  do  make  will  be  more  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  often  a  very 
dangerous  attitude  to  take  up,  to  regard  anything  so  perfect  in 
this  world  as  not  to  be  capable  of  improvement. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  English  people  on  returning  home  after 
being  some  time  on  the  Continent,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with 
most  foreigners  arriving  on  our  shores  when  they  make  their  first 
payment  or  have  their  first  little  transaction  in  this  country, 
whereby  they  acquire  a  number  of  pence  or  half-pence  as  some  of 
the  change,  that  they  are  converting  their  persons  into  veritable 
depositories  of  copper.  The  contrasting  thought  of  the  handy 
nickel  coins  of  other  countries  will  not  help  them  to  bear  the 
additional  burden,  nor  will  the  knowledge  that  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  Great  Britain,  they  must  continue  to  weigh  down  their 
pockets  with  a  number,  more  or  less,  of  these  large,  unwieldy  and 
often  very  corroded  and  dirty  bronze  discs  on  which  we  stamp  the 
head  of  our  sovereign  and  the  symbol  of  our  sea  power,  and  to 
which  we  give  the  most  popular  place  in  our  system  of  currency. 

K  2 
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We  most  of  us  have  to  experience  the  delights  every  now  and 
again  of  paying  a  penny  bus  or  tram  fare  with  a  shilling,  and  of 
receiving  eleven  coppers  and  a  ticket  in  exchange,  and  the  fact 
that  such  occurrences  do  not  take  place  more  frequently,  is  due  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  being  taken  to  conserve  sixpenny 
pieces  and  the  inconvenient  threepenny  bit.  For  even  a  lavish 
millionaire,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  our  argument  that  such  an 
individual  really  exists,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  bronze  coinage 
and  retain  his  liberty,  for  even  if  he  always  tenders  silver  for 
small  purchases,  say  for  a  newspaper,  and  magnanimously  refuses 
to  accept  any  change,  yet  there  are  occasions  when  he  must  have 
a  penny  ;  for  instance,  when  he  is  confronted  with  a  slot  machine 
in  some  form,  which  refuses  to  perform  its  function  by  the 
application  of  either  half  a  crown  or  a  florin.  In  the  latter  case 
he  either  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  put  the 
machine  out  of  action  for  some  time,  or  if  he  were  to  be  using  one 
of  the  new  stamp  machines  of  the  post-office,  according  to  official 
statements,  he  would  have  the  vexation  of  having  his  coin 
returned  without  any  tangible  result.  In  any  case  the  only 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  carrying  florins  instead  of  pence  would 
be  the  benefit  of  having  a  more  noble  metal,  that  is  to  say  a 
metal  which  is  less  easily  tarnished  in  his  pocket. 

But  to  return  to  a  more  probable  and  much  more  serious 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we 
converted  our  subsidiary  coinage  from  bronze  into  some  more 
portable  and  useful  form  ? 

It  is  now  some  2,500  years  since  the  Lydians  introduced  a 
system  of  coins  to  the  world  to  express  units  and  to  act  as 
intermedium  for  barter,  so  that  there  has  been  some  opportunity 
for  working  out  a  more  perfect  system.  Within  the  last  few 
decades  most  of  the  Continental,  and  many  other  nations,  have 
introduced  nickel  coinage,  and  nearly  all  countries,  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  have  changed  their  currency,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain.  Germany  and  the  United  States  introduced  nickel  in 
1873,  Greece  in  1893,  Italy  in  1894,  Japan  in  1898,  Switzerland 
changed  from  billon  to  nickel  in  1879,  while  other  countries 
have  followed  suit  at  different  dates,  and  even  such  a  primitive 
country  as  Korea  can  now  boast  its  nickel  coins.  England, 
however,  remains  practically  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
its  coinage  as  it  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  only 
slight  reform  being  to  have  substituted  bronze  for  copper  in  1860. 

This  was  too  early,  however,  for  us  to  have  made  a  radical 
change,  and  now  in  the  year  1911  it  seems  almost  too  late  for 
us  to  hope  to  make  one.  It  is  true  that  we  can  still  look  with 
superiority  on  those  peoples  whose  small  units  of  barter  consist  of 
beads,  tusks,  cocoa  nuts,  or  even  cowrie  shells.  We  are  even  a 
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little  advanced,  in  respect  to  bronze  coinage,  on  the  Chinese  with 
their  copper  cash,  who,  before  they  introduced  silver  into  their 
currency,  found  that  the  necessity  of  always  employing  porters  or 
a  cart  for  the  carrying  about  of  trading  or  travelling  expenses 
was  often  attended  with  inconvenience. 

With  our  gold  and  silver  coins  there  seems  to  be  little  amiss, 
they  are  convenient  enough  as  far  as  they  represent  values  in  our 
somewhat  complex  system  of  money.  We  are  much  superior  to 
other  countries  in  not  having  to  employ  paper  money  for  small 
amounts.  Why  then  should  we  not  make  the  system  more 
perfect  by  introducing  nickel  to  replace  bronze?  Nickel  has  a 
brilliant  lustre  which  does  not  tarnish;  it  is  tough,  hard  and 
possesses  all  those  properties  which  render  it  suitable  for  purposes 
of  coinage.  Its  properties  it  confers  on  its  alloys;  it  is  nickel 
which  gives  to  German  silver  its  valuable  properties,  the  great 
toughness  of  armour  plate  is  due  to  the  employment  of  nickel 
steel  for  its  manufacture,  and  in  all  its  alloys  with  baser  metals 
nickel  is  the  element  which  enables  the  alloy  to  withstand  the 
action  of  certain  chemical  influences.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
employ  either  pure  nickel  or  alloys,  in  which  nickel  is  the 
principal  ingredient,  for  purposes  of  coinage.  Weight  for  weight, 
nickel  is  about  three  times  as  valuable  as  bronze,  but  as  far  as 
portability  goes,  nickel  coins  to  the  value  of  two  shillings  would 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  with  about  the  same  amount  of  ease  as 
sixpence  worth  of  copper ;  in  addition  the  nickel  coins  are  more 
easy  and  pleasanter  to  handle.  The  world's  greatest  source  of 
nickel  is  the  Sudbury  district  of  Ontario,  Canada,  so  that  the  raw 
material  for  nickel  coinage  could  be  drawn  from  sources  within 
the  British  Empire. 

The  chief  argument  which  seems  to  be  levied  against  the 
adoption  of  nickel  coinage  is  that,  from  its  resemblance  to  silver, 
confusion  is  apt  to  arise  by  mistaking  silver  coins  for  nickel  of  a 
similar  size  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  English  people  on  a  visit  to 
Germany,  where  the  values  of  the  coins  more  nearly  approach 
the  English  standards,  are  apt  to  confuse,  when  in  a  hurry,  the 
10  pfennig  nickel  coin  of  the  value  of  practically  l-10th  of  a  shilling 
with  the  50  pfennig  silver  piece,  which  is  equivalent  to  6d.  in 
English  money.  The  Germans  themselves  have  found  that  the 
similarity  between  the  two  coins  named  has  led  to  confusion,  and 
have  accentuated  the  differences  between  the  two  by  having  the 
impressions  on  each  as  different  as  possible,  and  have  for  the  last 
few  years  coined  the  50  pfennig  coins  so  as  to  resemble  in  form 
the  mark.  The  newer  coins  are  stamped  with  the  impression 
^  mark  instead  of  50  pfennig.  There  is  always  the  difference, 
however,  that  the  silver  coin  is  thinner  and  has  a  milled  edge,  so 
that  no  one  exercising  the  least  amount  of  caution  will  confuse 
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the  two,  even  in  the  busiest  times,  any  more  than  they  would 
mistake  half  a  sovereign  for  a  farthing.  The  difference  is  greater 
in  fact  than  the  difference  between  a  florin  and  a  half-crown  in 
English  currency. 

If  the  similarity  in  appearance  between  nickel  and  silver  coins 
be  still  considered  a  stumbling  block  to  the  introduction  of  the 
former,  it  is  always  to  be  got  over  by  following  the  example  of 
the  later  Belgian  usage  and  to  coin  all  nickel  coins  with  a  small 
hole  through  the  centre.  There  would  then  be  a  great  step 
towards  progress  achieved  if  we  were  to  replace  our  bronze  pence 
by  a  nickel  coin  having  a  diameter  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
shilling  and  our  half-pence  represented  by  a  nickel  coin  with  a 
diameter  a  little  less  than  that  of  a  sixpence.  Each  of  the  above 
nickel  coins  would  be  thicker  than  the  silver  coins  mentioned, 
and  they  might  have  a  smooth  flat  thick  edge  and  with  advantage 
be  made  with  a  hole  through  the  centre  of,  say,  three-sixteenth 
inch  diameter.  The  farthing  could  be  retained  in  bronze  as  at 
present. 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  up  to  this  point  is  comparatively 
simple,  but  reform  when  once  it  is  started  is  apt  to  be  far- 
reaching,  and  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  when  we  introduce  one  reform  to  go  further 
and  revise  the  whole  system  of  our  currency  in  the  direction 
of  simplification.  This  at  present  means  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system.  Granting,  as  most  people  will,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  introduce  a  decimal  system  of  coinage,  we  find  that 
the  advocates  in  favour  of  this  proposition  become  roughly 
divided  into  two  camps  on  the  question  of  the  unit  to  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  the  system.  We  have  almost  come  to  venerate 
our  present  unit,  the  sovereign,  and  by  reason  of  our  commercial 
supremacy  the  value  of  a  pound  sterling  has  become  in  many 
ways  an  international  standard. 

The  objection  against  the  sovereign  as  the  unit  is  that  it  is 
inconveniently  large  for  subdivision  into  100  parts,  and  a  division 
into  1,000  is  not  advisable,  although  the  1,000th  part  would  only 
be  very  slightly  below  the  value  of  our  present  farthing.  This  is 
not  so  true  of  the  half-sovereign,  and  the  adoption  of  this  standard 
would  render  the  least  change  necessary  in  our  present  coins. 
Some  tend  towards  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  system  was 
manifest  when,  in  1847,  the  florin  of  2s.  was  issued  instead 
of  the  old  one  of  Is.  8d.,  and  the  Victorian  florins  bore  the 
inscription  "one  tenth  of  a  pound."  A  double  florin  was  also 
issued  in  1887,  but  the  coin  has  been  found  very  inconvenient. 
This  has  been  the  sole  feeble  attempt  of  bringing  about  a  more 
rational  division  of  coinage,  with  the  sovereign  or  submultiple  as 
the  basis. 
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On  the  other  side  come  the  advocates  of  the  dollar  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  unit.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  unit  of  the 
United  States  and  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  British  Empire 
by  Canada  and  British  Honduras.  In  amount  the  dollar  is 
certainly  a  convenient  unit.  Its  hundredth  part,  the  cent,  is 
practically  identical  in  value  to  our  halfpenny.  It  does  not 
correspond  well,  however,  with  most  foreign  currency  except  that 
one  dollar  is  very  nearly  the  value  of  five  francs. 

With  regard  to  exchange  value  with  foreign  countries,  the 
sovereign  is  fairly  equivalent  to  the  German  20  marks ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  near  enough  for  fractional  exchange,  but  it  corresponds 
very  closely  with  25  francs,  thus  fitting  in  with  those  nations 
where  the  value  of  the  franc  has  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of 
currency.  These  are  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union 
of  1865,  i.e.,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Greece, 
which  latter  nation  joined  the  Union  in  1868. 

These  divergences  carry  us  another  step  further,  and  suggest 
the  view  that  in  the  coinage  of  the  future,  all  countries  will  adopt 
the  same  units  for  their  currency,  so  that  values  will  be  directly 
interchangeable.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  coins 
themselves  be  made  mutually  interchangeable  as  at  present  is  the 
case  among  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  and 
indeed  at  present,  in  those  countries  which  have  joined  the  Union, 
it  needs  quite  an  education  to  know  what  coins  of  Italy  or  France 
or  Greece  for  instance,  may  be  legally  tendered  in  Switzerland, 
and  which  may  not.  It  means  the  adoption  of  a  definite  inter- 
national standard  unit.  Now  that  monometallism  has  triumphed 
over  bimetallism  a  solution  of  the  question  is  not  so  impossible, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  definite  weight  of  gold  of  a 
definite  degree  of  fineness,  or  purity,  be  adopted  as  the  standard. 
This  would  be  an  interchangeable  value  with,  and  among,  all 
nations,  who  have  adopted  a  gold  standard,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  such  cases,  silver  and  other  subsidiary  coins 
are  merely  tokens,  and  are  only  legal  tender  up  to  a  very  limited 
amount.  The  idea  of  adopting  a  definite  weight  of  gold  as  a 
standard  cannot  be  considered  a  very  new  one,  as  we  find  a 
similar  conception  expressed  when  in  the  remote  days  of  early 
Greece,  a  talent  of  gold  (measured  by  weight)  was  found  a  more 
practical  way  for  expressing  the  value  of  a  cow.  This  was  even 
before  the  time  when  King  Gyges  minted  the  first  coins  for  the 
Lydians  in  the  shape  of  oval  bullets  and  stamped  on  one  side  as  a 
guarantee  of  their  weight  and  value.  He  made  these  coins  out 
of  electrum,  a  rich  alloy  of  gold  with  silver,  but  a  later  successor 
to  the  throne,  King  Croasus,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
560  B.C.  and  whose  name  has  come  down  the  centuries  symbolical 
of  wealth,  probably  went  a  step  further  and  issued  coins  both  of 
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gold  and  silver.  The  subsequent  history  of  numismatics  is  full 
of  interest.  The  love  of  possessing  and  amassing  coin  and  the 
reluctance  of  parting  with  it  have  probably  always  been  manifest 
in  the  human  race.  There  were  however  those,  early  in  the 
history  of  coinage,  who  allowed  this  reluctance  to  master  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  in  some  measure  compensated 
themselves  for  having  to  part  with  a  coin,  by  having  previously 
taken  a  thin  clipping  before  parting  with  it.  This  was  however 
liable  to  detection,  especially  if  the  edge  had  been  coined  in  some 
distinctive  manner.  Then  more  enlightened,  but  dishonest, 
persons  called  science  to  their  aid,  and  found  a  highly  lucrative 
pastime  in  dipping  gold  coins  in  aqua  regia,  and  discovered  that  the 
chemical  removal  of  gold  was  less  likely  to  be  detected  than  the 
mechanical,  provided  that  the  erosion  was  not  allowed  to  proceed 
too  far.  The  State  in  a  very  short  time  found  it  necessary  to 
step  inland  to  stop  the  devotees  of  chemical  solution  under  the  pain 
of  dire  penalties,  but  although  hindering  and  preventing  private 
felony  with  a  firm  hand  it  ofttimes  essayed  to  replete  an  empty 
Exchequer  by  debasing  the  coinage  itself  before  issuing  it  to  the 
public.  It  soon  became  evident  that  although  temporary  embarrass- 
ment might  be  "relieved  at  first,  the  policy,  if  persisted  in,  was 
suicidal.  A  sovereign  is  only  of  the  value  of  a  sovereign  when  it 
contains  a  definite  weight  of  gold  of  a  fixed  degree  of  purity,  a  fact 
which  is  now  self-evident  even  to  those  who  are  not  economists. 

The  introduction  of  a  decimal  system  into  coinage  would 
render  the  retention  of  our  obsolete  system  of  weights  and 
measures  entirely  illogical.  This  is  however  a  question  apart 
from  considerations  of  reform  of  our  coinage.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  Revolution  that  the  metric  system  was  introduced  into 
France,  but  its  advantages  were  quickly  seen  and  followed  by 
other  countries,  while  we,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  have  found 
it  absolutely  essential  for  scientific  purposes,  and  the  day  does  not 
seem  far  distant  when  its  use  in  this  country  will  become  general. 
With  regard  to  the  metric  system  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1897  made  its  commercial  use  legal.  In 
1904  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  approved  of  a  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  make  the  metric  system  compulsory  after 
a  period  of  five  years.  In  1907,  a  similar  Bill  being  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  was  defeated,  being  opposed  by  the 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The 
opposition  came  from  Lancashire  cotton  weavers,  whose  fear 
of  having  to  sacrifice  the  cotton  looms  has  prevented  the  removal 
of  the  great  handicap,  which  many  of  our  goods  have  to  contend 
with,  when  imported  into  foreign  countries,  by  reason  of  being 
constructed  on  our  own  scales  instead  of  those  of  the  more 
generally  adopted  metric  system. 
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From  nearly  the  beginning  of  last  century  onwards,  private  in- 
dividuals, committees,  royal  commissions,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  associations  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system,  and  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  a  decimal  system  of  coinage.  The  Colonial  Conference 
of  1902  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  through- 
out the  Empire,  but  in  respect  of  this  reform,  and  in  the  question 
of  revision  of  the  currency,  recommendations,  reports  and 
petitions  have  been  almost  ignored. 

But  there  are  certain  ultra-ireformists  who  would  change  our 
entire  system  of  units,  and  replace  the  decimal  system  by  the 
duodecimal  scale.  This  would  mean  having  a  scale  of  twelve, 
which  gives  a  greater  number  of  submultiples  than  that  of  ten. 
It  would  necessitate  the  addition  of  two  more  cyphers  to  our  list 
of  numerals.  Suppose  we  represent  ten  by  "X"  and  eleven  by 
"  Y,"  then  a  division  by  two  of  the  number  1,XY7  would  give 
0,Y596. 

Nature  has  supplied  us  with  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  and  hence 
a  preference  has  arisen  for  counting  by  tens.  This  was  the 
system  of  early  Egypt,  but  in  the  early  history  of  the  world 
primitive  reckoning  was  carried  on  in  duodecimal  and  sexagesimal 
systems.  Our  reckoning  of  time  is  an  example  of  this,  we  divide 
the  day  into  twenty-four  hours,  then  we  subdivide  into  sixty 
minutes,  and  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds;  and  this  measure  of 
time  we  have  inherited  from  Babylon.  The  difficulties  of 
the  system  itself  are  very  easily  surmounted,  but  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  about  its  universal  adoption  would  be  very  great, 
and  it  would  mean  that  the  metric  system,  which  is  now 
firmly  established  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  would 
have  to  go  by  the  board,  along  with  most  of  the  standards  apper- 
taining to  it. 

We,  however,  as  a  country,  can  have  no  right  to  speculate  on 
such  questions  when  our  currency  and  weights  and  measures 
are  so  far  behind  other  civilised  nations,  and  while  we  continue, 
in  this  respect,  to  live  still  in  the  dark  ages.  Even  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  system  into  our  currency  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  urgent  primary  need  for  abolishing  our  bronze 
coins  and  replacing  them  by  nickel  or  some  other  more  portable 
metal.  The  recent  royal  proclamation  in  the  Gazette  has  deter- 
mined the  designs  for  the  new  gold  and  bronze  coinage,  and  the 
latter  coins  are  already  coming  into  circulation. 

Is  it  not  about  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and  remedy  these 
conditions,  which,  worse  than  being  an  individual  nuisance, 
constitute  a  national  handicap. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  PATTEESON. 
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"THE  ROAD,  THE    GREAT  ROAD,  THE    ONE 
GREAT    ROAD    OF   ALL" 

BY  ELIZABETH  WALMSLEY 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  wonderful 
experience — to  cross  the  "Bidge  of  the  World"  from  east  to 
west,  or  to  recross  it  from  west  to  east.  To  recross  British 
Columbia,  as  it  were,  in  counterstrophe  to  the  crossing  is  like 
turning  night  into  day,  filling  up  the  dark  spaces  of  the  original 
picture  with  great  interludes  of  panorama  which  had  otherwise 
been  missed.  Even  if  one  could  remain  awake  for  fifty-four 
hours ;  even  if  the  eyes  and  brain  were  not  satiated  to  dazzled 
repletion  by  the  overwhelming  vastnesses  of  Eocky  Mountain 
scenery,  the  shelter  of  night  would  strike  great  hyphens  in  the 
memory  of  it  all.  So  that  coming  back  again  from  Vancouver 
to  Calgary  twelve  hours  out  of  time  with  the  first  journey 
reverses  the  period  when  such  and  such  regions  were  traversed, 
and  will  fill  up  the  blanks  in  scroll  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway  has  written  across  the  continent. 

Such  a  journey  should  be  taken  not  twice,  hither  and  thither, 
but  four  times,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  and  then  on  the  left  of 
the  "  observation "  car.  For  as  the  line  braids  itself  with  the 
rivers,  winds  its  way  in  and  out  of  the  passes,  clinging  first  to 
this  precipice  then  to  that,  the  more  marvellous  scene  shifts 
itself  so  incessantly  from  the  one  hand  to  the  other  that  the 
wayfarer,  greedy  of  it  all,  cannot  seize  a  tithe.  And  so  it  is 
better  to  remain  still,  heedless  of  the  name  of  this  range,  this 
pinnacle,  this  towering  mountain,  or  of  that — since  what  do 
names  matter  ?— complacent  that  there  should  be  a  finer  gorge,  a 
vaster  flood  or  a  fiercer  rapid  on  the  other  side  than  on  this,  since 
this  itself  is  a  sight  for  a  lifetime,  and  two  eyes  can  see  no  more. 
Here,  indeed,  is  an  occasion  for  the  philosophy  of  Enough. 

Those  forests  of  British  Columbia — how  can  language  be 
wrought  to  adequacy — not  to  describe  them,  indeed,  but  to 
convey  the  least  impression  of  their  might  and  beauty?  It  is 
nothing  to  say  that,  like  the  rainbow  .which  Indian  legend  will 
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have  the  heaven  of  dead  flowers,  these  forests  are  the  Halls  of 
Walhalla  for  vast  trees.  It  is  nothing  to  tell  of  that  imposing 
chapter  house  in  the  heart  of  the  greenest  wood  ever  penetrated, 
where  fourteen  peerless  columns  of  Douglas  fir  are  ringed  about 
in  a  sombre  russet-carpeted  circle  to  confer,  high  up  above  among 
their  dark  branches  on  the  secrets  of  the  woodland.  It  is  nothing 
to  speak  of  giants  uprooted,  their  shafts  cradled  on  the  bosom  of 
the  filmy  undergrowth,  their  roots  upreared  like  immense  shields 
of  deep  fantastic  carving,  from  the  zenith  of  whose  mighty  rim 
shoot  upward  the  clean  tall  trunks  of  trees  that  seeded  there 
a  hundred  years  before.  It  is  nothing  to  recount  the  hoary 
patriarchs  of  the  forest,  those  amazing  cedars,  whose  trunks,  like 
the  massy  grouping  of  a  hundred  clustered  columns  from  some 
grey  cathedral,  gape  open  to  the  air  and  reveal  a  cavern  cool  and 
green  and  roomy  as  a  tower.  No  colours  could  depict  the  depth 
of  green  and  gold  spangled  overhead  with  blue ;  no  music  could 
reproduce  the  soft  sentience  of  the  forest  and  its  murmurous 
silence  ;  no  perfume  the  rare  champaign  of  its  earth  and  foliage. 
Fir  and  cedar,  hemlock,  pine,  maple,  spruce  and  poplar ;  here  is 
a  parliament  of  trees  in  everlasting  session. 

But  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  the  Eailroad  has  blazed  a 
trail  through  the  dense,  the  black,  the  nigh  impenetrable  ranks  of 
the  pines.  "  Some  day,"  writes  one  who  helped  to  hew  the  way 
through,  "  I  shall  endeavour  to  recall  the  odours  of  the  majestic 
slain  forests  and  the  outraged  hills  when  your  live  locomotives 
hooted  in  the  passes  and  wailed  to  see  the  great  Pacific." 
There  they  stand — the  outraged  giants,  red  and  golden  in  their 
ripped  and  splintered  wounds,  lustrous  with  the  black  sheen  of 
fire,  exhaling  warm  and  pungent  balsam  upon  the  air.  There 
they  stand,  clean  in  the  wreckage  of  the  forest,  silent  and  piteous 
in  the  timbered  carnage  of  the  woods. 

Yet  in  the  chaotic  distances  of  the  ranges  the  velvet  of  the 
forests  is  hung  upon  the  mountain  sides,  soft  and  sombre  and 
majestic.  Everywhere  the  crags  "  tusking  the  sky  "  are  crowned 
with  the  ermine  of  the  snow  above  the  tree  line,  but  below  it 
there  is  the  draping  of  the  pines, 

Pines  and  pines,  and  the  shadow  of  pines  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
The  serried  ranks  of  a  stalwart  host  in  dominant  empery. 

Now  and  again  avalanches  have  ploughed  deep  furrows 
through  the  trees,  or  fire  has  swept  athwart  the  flanks  of  the 
ranges,  leaving  nothing  of  the  forests  but  a  massed  host  of  ash- 
grey  poles,  gaunt  and  spectral,  a  ghostly  army  of  all  the  trees  that 
have  ever,  like  Paracelsus,  aspired  and  died !  Bare  and  silvern 
they  stand,  mist-like  in  the  pallid  distances,  thin  and  piteous, 
fringes  of  a  bygone  vesture,  the  threadbare  warp  and  woof  of 
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the  erstwhile  mantle  of  the  mountains.  Here  and  there  these 
skeletons  and  ghosts  are  fallen,  soldiers  mown  down  in  battle. 
They  bestrew  the  hillsides,  prone  in  every  imaginable  direction ; 
the  abandon  of  the  splintered  wreckage  suggests  sylvan  despair. 
There  is  something  monstrous  in  the  huge  rock  nakedness  thus 
revealed,  something  crying  to  the  God  who  fashioned  this  world 
of  mightiness  and  dignity  and  grandeur,  to  behold  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  carelessness,  the  wastefulness,  or  the  mischance 
of  man,  and  pity  it !  The  Kockies  and  the  Selkirks  are  conquered 
indeed — conquered  by  the  pioneers  they  slew  as  midges  might  be 
slain  by  sledge-hammers — when  they  can  do  nothing  but  expose 
these  vasty  scars  to  the  heavens  that  poise  upon  their  summits. 

For,  on  the  mountain  side,  among  the  ashen  ghosts,  two 
leviathan  locomotives,  grimy  as  Vulcan  himself,  haul  a  heavy 
train  up  the  grade.  Up  they  go,  steadily  grinding  their  way  in 
one  immense  interlocked  effort,  unanimous,  beautiful  as  a  tandem 
team  of  honest  Pecherons,  putting  every  ounce  of  perfectly 
matched  strength  into  a  common,  Herculean  task.  Volcanic 
breath,  hoarse  and  deep,  bursts  from  their  iron  lungs ;  they  pant 
and  puff  and  strain ;  the  dead  weight  of  the  train  trembles  and 
throbs  and  leaps  with  the  force  of  their  exhaust.  They  envelop 
themselves  in  the  densest  clouds  of  their  own  black,  belching 
smoke ;  every  now  and  again  a  curling  white  feather,  like  a  sun- 
smitten  cloud,  disparts  the  density,  and  a  shout,  half  human,  half 
that  of  some  Titanic  beast,  startles  the  vast  heights  and  depths, 
the  infinite  solitudes  of  the  mountain  pass. 

There  is  a  weird  region  in  the  world  where  the  Creator  laid 
away  His  clay  models  of  the  mountains.  He  would  fashion  in 
it,  and  left  them  drying  through  the  ages. 

"  And  God  said  *  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear,'  and  it 
was  so." 

The  land  is  dry.  It  is  amber  and  cinnamon  and  dun  ;  treeless 
and  waterless;  deserts  of  it,  hills  and  ranges  and  "benches," 
without  a  green  blade  upon  them ;  stippled  here  and  there  with 
grey  sage  bush  ;  cliffs  of  sandstone  and  rubble  and  dust ;  precipices 
of  caked  clay ;  high  plateaux  of  smooth  sand,  white  and  rust- 
coloured,  orange  and  golden-brown,  all  dried  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  the  suns  of  a  thousand  years  and  a  day.  It  is  a 
region  of  lifelessness  and  solitude;  bright  and  dry,  infinitely 
varied,  vast,  strange  and  limitless.  A  dazzling  heaven  smiles 
down  upon  it.  It  looks  as  though  it  would  crumble  into  dust 
at  a  touch.  The  flat-topped  ranges  jut  out  into  spurs  and 
headlands  above  the  desert  valleys ;  the  dry  hill-tops  are  sun- 
burned and  bare ;  their  bald  escarpments  extend  in  an  amazing 
monotony  of  weather-wrought  sculptures  throughout  the  hot 
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hours  of  the  livelong  day.  It  is  a  Dantesque  region  :  a  region — • 
so  the  imagination  might  suppose — designed  as  the  purgatory  of 
thirst. 

Our  [summer]   days  are  sun  and  sun ;  the  last  thin  cloud  has  fled, 

Its  gold  above  the  eastern  mountain  crest, 
Then  blaze  upon  the  yellow  range  all  day  from  overhead, 

And  then  a  stripe  of  gold  along  the  west. 
The  dry  wind  mourns  among  the  hills,  a  huntin'  trees  and  grass, 

Or  down  the  desert  flats  it  rises  higher 
And  lifts  a  rollin'  dust  storm  up,  and  flings  it  through  the  pass, 

And  fills  the  evenin'  west  with  smoulderin'  fire. 

These  are  the  dry  lands  of  central  southern  British  Columbia, 
like  nothing  so  much  in  the  world  as  the  Colorado  deserts. 
These  are  the  lands  that  lie  betwixt  the  coast  range  and  the 
off-shoots  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains,  so  that  every  tantalising 
little  cloud  which  escapes  the  lure  of  the  one  goes  smiling 
by  infinitely  far  overhead,  to  precipitate  its  precious  dews  on 
the  other.  These  are  the  lands  upon  which  no  humus  lies, 
but  which  would  blossom  like  Eden  itself  once  "the  grey  of 
falling  water "  would  enwrap  their  plains !  They  are  a  very 
paradise  in  potentialities  of  culture  and  luxuriance.  When 
presently  the  railway  runs  along  above  the  bed  of  the  broad 
Thompson  Eiver,  startling  bands  and  edgings  of  green  show, 
here  and  there,  what  this  dry  region  would  become  could  the 
waters  of  that  beautiful  flood  be  turned  upon  the  land.  Where, 
indeed,  irrigation  has  been  attempted  the  desert  has  blossomed 
into  emerald  meadows  and  rich  orchards.  For  the  "  dry  belt " 
is  a  region  for  the  future  of  which  the  hopes  of  British  Columbian 
agriculturists  and  fruit-growers  run  high :  it  is  that  curious 
country  whose  stock  joke — comprehensible  enough  at  sight  of 
the  strange  "bench  lands" — is  that  a  man  may  fall  off  his 
ranch  three  times  in  a  day. 

From  about  Spence's  Bridge  where  the  old  waggon  road 
up  the  valley  to  the  Cariboo  gold  country  crosses  the  river, 
through  the  strange  country  round  Walhachin,  to  dusty,  sun- 
smitten  Kamloops,  the  road  runs  through  the  dry  belt.  These, 
at  any  rate,  are  names  which  associate  themselves  with  the 
unique  wonder  of  the  section,  however  far  it  may  extend  beyond 
them.  After  even  the  stippled  sage  brush  has  disappeared  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  "  dry  land,"  until  green  is  the  prevailing 
note  again,  the  eyes  ache,  heedless  of  precisions  in  time  or 
nomenclature  or  extent,  with  the  cinnamon,  and  umber  and  dun, 
with  the  low  contours  in  this  unfinished  model  in  clay  of  the 
granitic  ranges  yet  to  be  encountered,  scaled  and  won. 

The  Fraser  and  the  Thompson,  rivers  of  mystery  and  might, 
have  swelled  to  their  grandest  and  found  their  way  to  the 
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sea.  But  the  Kicking  Horse,  when  the  east-bound  train  again 
encounters  it,  is  brawling  but  half-way  across  the  mountain 
province. 

Just  below  the  canon  named  from  the  river,  below  the 
immense  flats  of  grey  shingle  in  the  pass  above  which  rend  its 
ice-green  expanse  into  streamers,  like  a  ravelled  ribbon,  the  moun- 
tains close  in  on  one  another  and  force  the  flood  into  a  narrow 
bed.  And  here,  "  glacier-gutted  at  the  clarion  call  of  June,"  it 
goes  foaming  madly,  beautiful  as  a  thousand  milk-white  kicking 
horses,  spume-flecked,  in  a  reckless,  headlong,  bucking,  prancing, 
curveting,  tearing  stampede !  Never  was  water  so  jangled,  so 
impetuous,  so  heedless,  so  overwhelming,  forceful,  and  noisy. 
Swirling,  boiling,  rushing,  it  pours  in  cascades ;  recoils  upon  it- 
self in  wildly  contradicting  waves  ;  races  round  the  crags  that  jut 
into  its  course ;  charges  and  countercharges ;  wells  up  in  mid- 
stream, great  green  turtle-backs  of  water;  swirls  in  maelstroms  ; 
pirouettes  in  whirlpools  ;  goes  tossing,  creaming,  tumbling,  head 
over  heels  deliriously,  at  a  bewildering  pace  that  defies  the  reeling 
sight  to  follow.  The  roar  and  hiss  of  it :  the  misty  spray ;  the 
remorseless  surge  onward  of  the  centreweight  of  water  despite  the 
frantic  efforts  of  the  waves  that  charge  every  rock  and  boulder  in 
its  bed  to  run  backwards  and  uphill ;  the  laughter  and  the  glad- 
someness  in  the  sunshine;  the  terror  and  the  speed  in  the 
narrows ;  the  writhing  agony  in  the  cold  dark  gorges— the  whole 
maddened  river  goes  shouting  through  the  canons  and  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 

The  Eoad,  the  Great  Eoad,  the  One  Great  Road  of  all,  grapples 
with  the  vast  crux  of  its  difficulties  in  the  pass  of  the  Kicking 
Horse,  where  the  Eockies  are  at  their  wildest  and  their  grandest, 
then  finds  a  rapid  way  out  on  the  eastern  side  to  the  gracious 
foothill  country  and  the  illimitable  prairie  plains. 

The  mountains  recede.  They  lock  up  the  secrets  of  a  world 
of  such  stupendous  heights  and  depths,  such  dazzling  glories  and 
terrific  glooms,  that  to  have  beheld  it  becomes  fantastic  as  a 
dream.  It  is  an  asset  in  the  imaginative  life  to  retain  the  memory 
of  the  mountains  :  a  satisfaction  in  the  spiritual  to  have  seen 
not  the  footstool  but  the  very  throne  of  God. 

ELIZABETH  WALMSLEY. 

ISLAY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA, 
July  1911. 
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A  JOURNEY   IN   THE   YEMEN 

BY  "  ULYSSES  " 

SITUATED  some  250  miles  north  of  Aden  on  the  coast  of 
South  Western  Arabia  lies  the  town  of  Hodeida,  the  chief  port 
of  the  rich  province  of  the  Yemen,  a  great  centre  of  the  coffee 
trade  and  a  place  of  considerable  interest  at  the  present  moment. 

For  a  long  period  the  country  in  the  interior  has  been  in  a 
chronic  state  of  unrest,  and  periodically  has  burst  out  into  open 
revolt.  At  the  beginning  of  1909  the  revolutionary  leader,  the 
.Zeidi  Imam  Sayed  Yahya,  who  in  1904  had  for  a  short  time 
wrested  Sanaa  from  the  Turks,  again  put  forward  his  claim  to 
secular  authority  and  demanded  from  them  recognition  of 
practically  the  autonomy  of  the  Yemen.  At  first  the  Govern- 
ment was  inclined  to  negotiate  with  the  Imam,  but  finally 
renounced  this  idea  and  determined  to  rid  themselves  for  ever 
of  this  recrudescent  trouble  by  an  energetic  campaign. 

The  army  corps  of  Damascus  was  ordered  to  send  a  force 
of  50,000  men  to  the  Yemen.  For  various  causes  this  number 
could  not  be  attained,  and  not  more  than  15,000  men  ever  arrived 
in  the  province.  This  was  not  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  a 
decisive  campaign.  The  rebels  could  not  be  forced  from  their 
strong  positions  in  the  far  interior,  and  the  Government  had  to 
content  itself  with  holding  Sanaa,  and  keeping  open  the  line  of 
communication  with  Hodeida. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Imam  Yahya  began  again  to  assert 
himself,  a  new  cause  of  anxiety  for  the  Turks  arose  in  the 
appearance  of  a  Shafee  Pretender,  Sayed  Mahomed  El-Idrisee. 
Whereas  the  Imam's  revolt  was  purely  secular,  that  of  the  Sayed 
Idris  was  in  the  nature  of  a  Jehad.  He  refused  to  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  dynasty  of  Oman,  and  asserted  that  they 
were  the  usurpers  of  the  Khalifate,  but  his  following  did  not 
appear  numerous,  and  by  the  end  of  1909  little  seemed  to  be 
feared  from  this  source.  The  Imam,  however,  continued  to 
remain  in  a  threatening  position,  and  beyond  Amran,  40  miles 
north  of  Sanaa,  exerted  considerable  influence. 
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During  this  year  also  the  Turkish  Government  was  approached 
by  a  French  Syndicate  for  permission  to  tender  for  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  Hodeida  to  Sanaa.  For  the  double  reason 
that  quicker  communication  with  Sanaa  would  be  valuable  from 
a  military  as  well  as  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
Turkish  Government  received  it  favourably  and  negotiations 
were  being  pushed  on  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

With  the  idea  of  landing  at  Hodeida,  and  making  a  short 
trip  to  Sanaa,  should  it  be  at  all  feasible,  I  left  Aden  early  one 
November  morning.  A  strong  gusty  wind  was  blowing  as  I 
went  down  the  quay  to  row  out  to  the  Khedivial  line  boat  which 
was  to  carry  us  to  Hodeida.  It  was  a  quarter  past  five,  and  the 
grey  light  of  dawn  was  only  just  beginning  to  appear  in  the  sky. 
It  took  us  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  steamer,  as  the  wind  was 
dead  against  us,  and  she  was  lying  in  the  inner  harbour.  After 
arranging  my  kit  in  my  cabin,  I  went  on  deck,  it  was  now 
getting  rapidly  light,  we  were  timed  to  start  at  six  A.M.,  but  it 
was  nearly  seven  before  we  weighed  anchor. 

As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  harbour  we  met  the  full  force  of 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  north-west.  Our  little  boat  began  to 
pitch  and  toss  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner,  and  I  found  it  hard 
to  eat  the  breakfast  provided.  All  day  we  hugged  the  rocky 
Arabian  coast,  but  towards  evening  the  wind  went  down  a  little 
and  the  sea  calmed. 

We  reached  Hodeida  at  dawn  the  day  after  leaving  Aden,  but 
owing  to  the  reefs  and  lack  of  any  proper  harbour,  were  anchored 
at  least  three  miles  from  the  town.  Two  sambuks  or  sailing 
dhows  were  visible  putting  off  from  the  shore,  and  during  twenty 
minutes  we  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  their  extremely  rough 
passage,  and  picturing  our  similar  return  journey.  After  they 
had  arrived  alongside,  our  baggage  was  thrown  down  to  the  Arab 
boatman  and  we  descended  after  it.  Then  sail  was  braced  up, 
and  we  started  on  the  trip  back.  We  now  ran  before  the  wind 
so  our  journey  was  mercifully  shortened.  On  the  little  quay  a 
small  knot  of  people  had  gathered,  the  arrival  of  the  mail-boat 
being  an  event  of  importance. 

Hodeida  is  at  present  the  most  important  port  in  the  Northern 
Yemen,  but  there  is  no  proper  harbour  there  at  all,  only  a  small 
masonry  dock  which  hardly  deserves  the  name.  The  steamers 
of  the  British  India  Company,  the  Eubattino,  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
and  the  Khedivial  line  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  roads,  some 
three  miles  from  the  port.  The  winds  blow  strongly  on  this 
coast  and  raise  tremendous  seas  which  greatly  impede  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  merchandise.  Ships  are  sometimes  delayed  for 
six  or  seven  or  even  ten  days  before  they  can  communicate 
with  the  shore.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  Hodeida  will  be 
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retained  as  a  port,  but  if  the  railway  referred  to,  and  for  which 
the  surveys  have  already  been  taken,  is  eventually  built  to  Sanaa, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  its  terminus  at  Has  Kethib  Bay,  some  ten 
miles  north  of  Hodeida.  Here,  after  the  coral  reefs  have  been  to 
some  extent  removed,  a  fair  harbour  should  be  available.  Then, 
it  may  be  anticipated,  a  new  town  will  arise  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  and  Hodeida  gradually  be  deserted. 

Since  Niebuhr's  expedition  to  the  Yemen  in  1762,  various 
explorers  have  penetrated  into  the  interior.  An  admirable  short 
account  of  the  extent  of  their  journeys  is  to  be  found  in  Hogarth's 
'  Penetration  of  Arabia ' ;  but  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  the 
books  specially  devoted  to  this  part  of  Arabia  is  that  of  the  Italian, 
Kenzo  Manzoni,  published  in  Kome  in  1884.  In  the  following 
account  of  my  journey  I  have  here  and  there  expanded  my  far 
more  limited  knowledge  from  this  source. 

Hodeida  is  a  poor  sort  of  town  with  narrow,  crowded,  dirty, 
irregular  streets.  Large  suburbs  of  huts  stretch  out  around  the 
town  proper,  which  has  a  walled  enclosure,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  many  groves  of  palms  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees.  It  has 
a  post  office,  a  telegraph  office,  also  a  military  hospital  barracks 
and  magazines,  and  a  garrison  that  varies  with  military  exigencies. 

The  heat  is  great,  chiefly  in  April  and  May,  in  August  and 
September,  but  in  June  and  July,  owing  to  the  breezes  which 
usually  blow  from  the  north,  a  cooler  atmosphere  prevails.  In 
spite  of  the  heat  and  the  damp,  it  is  said  to  be  healthy  and  to  be 
free  from  fevers  and  endemic  complaints,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small-pox,  which  afflicts  the  whole  peninsula.  The  chief 
trouble  in  Hodeida  is  the  insects  and  the  flies.  The  swarms  of 
the  latter  make  it  impossible  sometimes  even  to  see  the  comestibles 
spread  out  for  sale  in  the  bazaar. 

The  exports  of  Hodeida  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the 
various  coffees  of  the  Yemen,  of  goat-skins,  ox-skins,  incense, 
grains  (especially  millet),  cotton,  dates,  dried  fruits,  tamarinds. 

The  imports  are  English,  Indian  and  American  cotton  manu- 
factures, woollen  and  silk  materials,  coloured  cottons,  common 
earthenware,  iron,  sugar,  petroleum,  tinned  goods  and  a  thousand 
other  articles  which  the  Greeks  import  for  forwarding  to  Sanaa, 
to  Fez,  or  to  any  of  the  big  towns  in  the  Yemen. 

The  population  in  Hodeida  is  of  the  most  varied  description, 
but  the  predominating  race  is  Arab.  There  are  Somalis,  Greeks, 
Persians,  Danakils,  Abyssinians,  and  their  numbers  taken  alto- 
gether would  probably  amount  to  well  over  twenty  thousand 
individuals.  The  European  element  has  steadily  been  increasing 
of  late  years.  Every  Power  has  its  diplomatic  representative, 
the  British  and  Italian  being  specially  appointed  consuls,  while 
the  rest  are  merchants  acting  in  that  capacity  for  different 
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countries.  Many  firms  who  trade  largely  "in  coffee  and  hides 
have  their  representatives  and  agents  here.  One  of  the  partners 
of  Besse  Bros,  kindly  took  me  over  his  coffee-sorting  and  storage 
houses. 

Manzoni  in  his  book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  process  of 
coffee  cultivation.  The  coffee  plant  sometimes  grows  to  a  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  and  bears  its  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit 
throughout  the  year,  therefore  the  green  leaves,  the  fragrant 
white  flowers  and  the  red  berries  can  all  be  seen  on  the  plant  at 
the  same  time.  The  berry  is  said  to  be  very  good  eating  as  soon 
as  it  has  ripened,  that  it  is  very  sweet  and  its  flavour  excellent. 

The  entire  berry  is  detached  from  the  tree  when  it  is  ripe  and 
placed  in  a  seed  plot.  Later  on,  the  little  plants  that  spring  from 
these  berries  are  detached  and  planted  out  in  suitable  places,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  most  shaded  and 
humid  corners  with  shelter  from  winds.  Tamarind  trees  and 
bananas  are  grown  amongst  the  plantations  in  order  to  provide 
shade  and  the  necessary  humidity  to  the  growing  plant. 

Humidity  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  right  development  of 
the  young  plant,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  ground 
moist  by  means  of  little  rivulets  from  the  mountain  streams, 
conducted  to  the  roots  of  every  tree.  The  best  harvest  is  in  May. 
When  the  fruit  is  to  be  gathered,  straw  mats  are  placed  beneath 
the  plant  and  the  tree  gently  shaken,  so  that  the  ripe  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground,  but  throughout  the  year  any  ripe  fruit  which  may 
have  fallen  during  the  night  is  collected  every  morning,  carried 
off  and  placed  in  heaps  to  dry.  After  this  fruit-drying  process, 
the  berries  are  placed  between  two  mill-stones  and  the  husk 
separated  from  the  bean,  which  remains  bare,  though  still  mixed 
with  the  "ghescier"  as  the  husk  is  called.  It  is  then  again 
placed  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  finally  it  is  sifted  in  large  sieves. 

My  stay  in  Hodeida  was  short,  but  it  was  rendered  extremely 
pleasant  by  the  great  hospitality  shown  me  by  all  the  European 
community.  Especially  grateful  have  I  reason  to  be  for  the 
kind  help  afforded  me  by  our  own  consular  authorities. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  two  travellers  bound  for  the  same 
destination,  one  of  whom  was  concerned  in  the  surveys  of  the 
Hodeida-Sanaa  railway.  His  fluent  knowledge  of  Turkish,  and 
the  introductions  he  brought  with  him  from  the  Stamboul 
Government  greatly  facilitated  our  dealings  with  all  the  various 
officials  we  met  on  the  route  or  at  Sanaa.  The  day  before  we 
left  we  duly  called  on  the  Pasha  of  Hodeida  to  thank  him  for  the 
help  he  had  afforded  us ;  the  conversation  was  conducted  through 
interpreters,  as  the  Pasha  himself  knew  little  French,  though 
several  of  his  staff  officers  spoke  it  with  facility. 

On  this  day  also  we  came  to  a  final  settlement  of  terms  with 
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the  contractor  of  our  transport  mules.  Our  arrangement  with 
him  was  as  follows  :  fourteen  Maria  Theresa  dollars  per  mule  and 
seven  per  donkey,  saddles,  mule  attendants,  rations  for  animals 
being  included,  and  an  undertaking  having  been  given  to  reach 
Sanaa  in  five  days. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  preparations  for 
departure.  We  finally  made  our  start  about  four  o'clock.  The 
Pasha  had  provided  three  zaptiehs  (Arab  militia)  for  our  escort. 
These  were  to  accompany  us  to  Bajel,  where  they  would  be 
relieved  by  others.  They  were  mounted  on  sturdy  little  Arab 
ponies,  and  each  was  armed  with  some  old  pattern  service  rifle. 
One  of  them  showed  by  his  negroid  type  of  features  a  strain  of 
slave  blood. 

After  leaving  the  last  houses  of  the  town,  our  road  took  a 
north-east  direction.  The  first  stage  of  our  journey  lay  across 
the  "maritime  plain,"  so  characteristic  of  all  the  Ked  Sea  littoral 
countries,  generally  an  arid,  sandy  tract,  covered  only  with  scrub 
and  provided  with  a  few  scattered  wells  of  brackish  water.  The 
uniform  flatness  was  broken  only  by  the  long  sand  dunes  covered 
with  low  scrub  and  "  bukkar  "  grass. 

Our  first  halting-place  was  to  be  at  the  wells  of  El  Tenem, 
some  eighteen  miles  from  Hodeida.  The  sun  set  at  half-past  six, 
but  a  brilliant  full  moon  rose  to  light  us  on  the  last  hour  and  a 
half  of  our  march.  El  Tenem  merely  consisted  of  an  Arab 
"  khan  "  or  coffee-house,  a  shanty  provided  for  the  travellers  of 
the  caravans  journeying  between  Hodeida  and  Sanaa.  There 
were  also  two  wells  of  fair,  though  slightly  brackish  water. 

Our  servants  soon  unpacked  the  cold  provisions  we  had  brought 
and  got  ready  some  hot  tea.  Then  having  rigged  up  our  camp 
beds,  we  lay  down  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours  before  starting  again 
at  midnight.  There  was  a  soft  cool  wind,  very  refreshing  after 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  wrapping  myself  up  in  my  greatcoat,  I 
slept  till  about  11 . 30,  when  I  got  up  and  aroused  the  two  servants. 
We  were  on  the  march  again  a  little  after  12 . 30. 

The  white  sand-covered  features  of  the  plain  showed  up  clearly 
in  the  brilliant  moonlight,  while  in  the  far  distance  we  could 
discern  a  long  line  of  dark  hills,  the  outlying  portion  of  the 
Yemen  plateaux.  Here  and  there  now  began  to  appear  small 
strips  of  cultivated  land,  the  crop  invariably  being  millet,  but 
only  the  withered  stalks  were  visible,  as  the  season  was  over. 
The  spots  chosen  for  this  cultivation  were  generally  in  hollows 
where  the  moisture  from  the  dews  and  occasional  rains  would  lie 
well.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  renders  any  elaborate 
tilling  quite  unnecessary,  At  2.15  we  reached  a  small  mimosa 
wood,  and  the  baying  of  dogs  showed  that  a  village  lay  some- 
where near.  This  place  was  called  Der  Ben  Ah  wed. 

L  2 
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By  half-past  three  we  had  reached  the  outlying  sentinels  of 
the  range  of  hills,  seen  from  Bl  Tenem.  They  rose  abruptly 
from  the  flat  valley  in  rocky  serrated  masses  on  each  side  of  the 
road  we  were  following.  A  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  latter  a 
Mahomedan  burying  ground  was  situated,  and  the  moonlight 
shone  coldly  on  the  tombstones,  each  marking  the  last  earthly 
resting-place  of  one  of  the  "  faithful."  I  had  gone  on  in  front  of 
my  companions,  and  now  found  myself  quite  alone  as  the  dark 
outline  of  the  village  of  Bajel  loomed  up  ahead.  This  was  our 
destined  halting-place. 

The  road  bifurcated  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  before  entering 
the  village.  I  took  the  turning  to  the  left,  but  after  going  a 
short  distance,  it  became  apparent  that  the  other  was  probably 
the  principal  approach,  I  therefore  retraced  my  footsteps,  and  on 
again  nearing  the  main  track,  heard  the  voice  of  a  zaptieh 
singing  as  he  came  along.  He  was  alone  and  there  were  no 
signs  yet  of  the  baggage  mules,  so,  with  the  zaptieh  as  guide,  I 
entered  the  village  to  search  for  our  destined  camp.  The  whole 
place  was  still  wrapped  in  slumber,  and  we  wandered  about 
through  the  dust-choking  streets  for  some  time  before  finding 
the  camp  of  the  railway  survey  engineers.  When  we  at  last 
lighted  upon  it  we  found  part  of  the  caravan  already  arrived. 

The  party  of  engineers  at  Bajel  numbered  six  in  all,  consisting 
of  three  Italians  and  three  French  under  the  leadership  of  a 
distinguished  Italian  engineer.  They  were  living  in  four  or  five 
Arab  huts  of  wattle  and  thatch,  exactly  similar  to  many  of  the 
other  houses  of  the  village,  but  which  had  been  especially 
prepared  for  them  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  whole  was 
enclosed  by  a  stout  "  zereba,"  and  Turkish  soldiers  were  posted 
at  the  gates.  It  was  comfortable  enough  except  for  the  dust  of 
the  village  and  the  noise  of  the  Arab  "  fantasias  "  often  kept  up 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  While  we  sipped  some  refreshing 
coffee  our  beds  were  made  up  in  an  adjoining  hut,  and  just  as  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky,  we  lay  down  for  a  good 
long  sleep. 

At  11.30  our  kindly  Italian  host  came  to  inform  us  that  the 
mid-day  meal  would  be  served  at  twelve  o'clock.  About  that 
hour  therefore  we  assembled  in  an  adjoining  hut,  used  by  the 
chief  of  the  party  as  a  "  draughtsman's  room,"  and  amidst  a 
medley  of  survey  instruments,  and  rolls  of  manuscript  maps,  we 
sat  down,  with  the  chief  and  his  two  Italian  assistants,  to  a  very 
substantial  repast.  The  fierce  Yemen  sun  had  burnt  and 
blackened  the  faces  of  our  hosts,  but  they  seemed  in  excellent 
health. 

We  intended  to  sleep  that  night  at  Beyour  Salem,  and  had 
given  orders  to  our  boys  and  mule  men  to  start  off  at  one  o'clock, 
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deciding  to  follow  them  a  couple  of  hours  later.  In  acordance 
with  this  plan,  having  rested  awhile  after  our  meal,  we  took  the 
road  again,  the  little  party  of  engineers  gathering  to  wish  us  a 
friendly  farewell. 

It  was  very  hot,  the  heat  being  radiated  off  the  dry  country  in 
a  trying  manner.  At  first  our  road  led  across  a  wide,  flat  valley 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  patches  of  old  and  dried-up 
millet  crops.  To  the  east  lay  a  long  line  of  serrated  hills,  of 
comparatively  low  elevation  at  first,  but  gradually  rising  towards 
the  south-east  till  it  formed  the  buttress-shaped  masses  of  Jebel 
Bura.  This  great  hill  can  generally  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hodeida. 

Our  road  penetrated  the  chain  by  a  gap  about  1,500  yards 
wide,  and  a  little  further  on  we  arrived  at  some  wells  named 
"El  Melona."  A  small  hut  built  of  rough  stones  was  the 
sole  habitation.  After  a  refreshing  draught  of  excellent  cold 
water  we  continued  on  our  way,  turning  now  sharply  to  the 
south-east,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  we  had 
hitherto  been  following.  We  kept  along  the  north  foot  of  the 
mountain  chain,  between  which  and  the  wild  tangle  of  mountains 
which  loomed  up  a  dark  mass  to  the  north,  lay  a  perfectly  flat 
valley  one  to  two  miles  broad. 

The  sun  was  now  rapidly  declining  and  the  atmosphere  cooled 
sensibly.  In  the  distance  the  faint  "  drub,  drub  "  of  a  drum 
fell  on  the  ear,  increasing  in  volume  as  the  player  and  ourselves 
mutually  approached.  Presently  we  perceived  a  band  of  wild 
Arab  villagers  escorting  a  young  man  on  a  pony,  probably  a 
bridegroom.  They  were  going  at  a  jog  run,  some  of  the  more 
excited  capering  about  in  front,  while  one  of  the  leading  men, 
detaching  himself  from  the  party  and  twirling  his  old  matchlock 
above  his  head  crossed  a  little  in  front  of  my  companion's  mule 
from  right  to  left.  This  was  actually  in  the  customs  of  the 
country  a  veiled  defiance,  but  we  wished  them  "  a  happy  journey," 
and  it  was  smilingly  returned,  great  pleasure  being  evinced  at 
one  of  our  escort  letting  his  gun  off  in  the  air  to  emphasise  the 
joyfulness  of  the  occasion. 

"  ULYSSES." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  eareful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  *  Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  i 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

THE  grave  labour  troubles  and  the  constitutional  crisis  at 
home  and  the  Moroccan  complications  abroad  have  beclouded 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  month  and  business  and 
prices  alike  have  suffered  in  most  of  the  markets.  Colonial 
Government  securities,  however,  have  continued  to  make  a 
firm  stand  against  the  weakening  influences.  The  more  specula- 
tive securities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  naturally  suffered  in 
accordance  with  the  general  trend. 

Despite  the  fears  aroused  by  the  lack  of  rain  in  some  areas 
in  India,  the  securities  of  the  railway  companies  stand  generally 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)       ... 

88,578,318 

1931 

94 

^is 

Quarterly, 

3%       »»     w       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

80£ 

3j^ 

^ 

2£%      ,,     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

67* 

311 

3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

(a) 

96 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%    „            „      1896-7 

•• 

1916 

79^ 

3f 

30  June—  30  Dec, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —ED. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

H 

100 
100 
100 

80£ 
94| 

8« 

f 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8J%  +\ 
net  earnings                                         / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5* 
«i 

7 

100 
100 

100 

1081 
110 

157 

% 
*A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  j 

1,869,909 

*tt 

100 

100 

6*4 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000  000 

5 

? 

100 

100 
100 

118£ 
119£ 
80 

tf 

3£ 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs.      .     .     . 
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    .... 
South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     . 
Do.  8J%  deb.  stock  red  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

* 

*ft 
? 

? 

5 

*J 

7* 
31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

107 

109* 
84£ 
1341 
103 
H6J 
143£ 
89 

| 

4 

£ 

5A 

all 
ftA 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5%  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550  000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

86* 
101 

415 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

60 

*TB 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  

80  000 

12 

191 

38 

315 

j.^2 

"is 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

higher  than  a  month  ago.  The  impending  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  for  the  Coronation  Durbar  will,  it  is  expected,  serve 
to  attract  investors  to  the  resources  of  the  country  as  a  medium 
of  remunerative  employment  of  capital. 

Although  its  full  report  and  accounts  have  yet  to  be  issued 
the  Canadian  Pacific  has  published  a  summary  of  its  results 
for  the  financial  year  ended  June  30.  They  show  that  the 
gross  receipts  for  the  year  increased  by  $9,179,000  to  $104,168,000, 
while  working  expenses  at  $67,468,000  showed  an  increase  of 
$6,319,000.  The  net  earnings  therefore  amounted  to  $36,700,000, 
or  $2,860,000  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  After  adding 
the  net  earnings  from  ships  in  excess  of  the  amount  reported 
and  deducting  fixed  charges,  there  is  a  surplus  of  $27,807,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  $2,975,000.  A  million  dollars  is  placed 
to  steamship  replacement  fund  against  $900,000,  and  last  year's 
contribution  of  $80,000  is  repeated.  The  balance  available  for 
dividend  is  $26,727,000,  and  after  providing  for  7  per  cent,  paid 
out  of  railway  profits  against  6£  per  cent,  during  the  preceding 
year  the  unappropriated  surplus  is  $11,873,000,  or  $403,000 
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more  than  a  year  ago.  This  surplus  would  suffice  to  provide 
another  6  per  cent,  on  the  total  share  capital.  In  addition  to 
the  7  per  cent,  from  railway  profits  there  is,  of  course,  now 
being  paid  a  rate  of  3  per  cent,  from  interest  on  land  sale 
proceeds  and  other  extraneous  income,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  $6,602,000,  whereas  3  per  cent,  on  the  present  share  capital 
requires  $5,400,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway,  the  results  just 
issued  are  for  the  first  half  of  the  financial  year,  which  ends  on 
December  31.  The  gross  receipts  from  the  railway  showed  an 
increase  of  ^6239,600,  but  none  of  this  accrues  as  extra  profit 
available  for  dividends.  Working  expenses  increased  by  the  sum 
of  £172,200,  indicating  that  further  liberal  appropriations  have 
been  made  out  of  revenue  for  the  upkeep  and  improvement  of  the 
property.  Then  there  was  a  decrease  of  £35,700  in  the  income 
from  rentals,  outside  operations  and  so  on ;  net  revenue  charges 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,649,429 

1911-34 

100* 

_ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8,638,850 

1938 

92 

3JL 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2i%       „             ..     (<) 

1,004,422 

1947 

78£ 

3$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

308,000 

1923 

108 

4ft 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

80 

4 

1  Jan.—  -1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4-jjj 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

79 

811 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

102 

3£ 

I 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
522,774 

1923 
drawings 

100 
91 

4 
3H 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

104 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4  * 

[1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

41 

1 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

*s 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

242 

4? 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£11,428,082 

4 

Stock 

102J 

3& 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

n 

104 

3| 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£29,225,428 

4 

M 

104 

313 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

i  £22,  475,  993 

nil. 

28 

nit. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

111 

41 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

102 

4& 

Do.  4%  3rd          „ 

£7,168,055 

i 

58 

il 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£10,540,011 

4 

96 

4 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 
£17,971,942 

5 

4 

127 
101 

m 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

274 

3| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£21* 

4X 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

Hudson's  Bay     .                 . 

100  000 

30s.  per  sh. 

10* 

104 

33 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

90^000 

8 

5 

Dg- 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

gf 

6i§ 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£800,000 

8 

Stock 

144 

5? 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£800,000 

6 

Stock 

121 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

81 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons'.'  Ins.     " 

446,861 
200,000 

1935 
1936 

105 
104 

3£6 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

required  £4,000  more  than  last  time;  the  deficiencies  on  the 
Canada  Atlantic  and  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee 
together  showed  an  increase  of  £11,900 ;  the  balance  brought  in 
was  £2,700  less,  and  the  increased  amount  of  Guaranteed  Stock 
required  £14,000  more  than  last  time  for  dividend.  Thus,  after 
paying  the  dividends  for  the  half  year  on  the  First  and  Second 
Preference  stocks,  as  was  done  a  year  ago,  there  remains  £11,700 
to  be  carried  forward.  The  Third  Preference  receives  no  dividend 
at  present;  but  the  new  half  year  has  started  well,  and  there 
seems  a  good  prospect  of  it  receiving  in  April  something  more 
substantial  than  the  meagre  £  per  cent,  paid  for  1910. 

For  the  first  seven  weeks  and  three  days  of  the  current  half 
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year,  the  gross  traffic  receipts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system  showed 
an  increase  of  £341,341  over  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  This  big  increase  is  partially  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  traffic  was  suffering  from  the  strike  last  year ;  but 
even  if  we  compare  this  year's  receipts  with  those  for  1909,  there 
is  an  increase  of  £256,446.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  £30,000 
a  week,  and  if  that  rate  were  maintained  for  the  complete  half 
year,  it  would  give  an  aggregate  increase  in  gross  receipts  of 
£780,000.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this 
will  go  in  extra  working  expenses,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  to  provide  the  extra  3£  per  cent,  necessary  to  make  up  the 
full  4  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference  stock  would  require 
about  £255,000. 

In  presenting  the  results   of  the   financial  year  the  acting 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%  »  .»  M 

3%  „  n  W 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800} 

1933 
1924 
1935 

104 
99 

87* 

3| 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3J%        „        1889  (0 
3%          ,,         W  •     • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101J 

98 
84* 

WfcOHfO 
r*-MHXM 
CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%  »  >.  ¥) 

3%  „  „  H 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-80t 
!922-47f 

101 
102 
96* 

84* 

i 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 
34%  „  „  ft) 
8%  „  „  W 

3%  „  „  (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  t  or 
after. 

102 

1014 

98£ 
91 
82 

31 
8§ 

8A 

H 

3f 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

r  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 
(t)  -     - 
M  .   . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35J 
1915-35J 
1927J 

97 
86* 
90ft 

$ 
§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

4% 
37                          .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

97* 
103 

84* 

3}f 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

U3JJ 

w 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

I  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

"  101 

3*1 

I 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4f 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

4* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

S. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia 

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

% 
6 

*i 

16 

5 
100 

40 

9? 
120 

4f 

*tt 

5  6 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 

14 
4 

"A 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

43£ 

£| 

99 
6| 
99£ 

Qi 

& 
?» 
? 

6§ 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

*1 

4 

100 
100 

105* 
88$ 

«I 

*£ 

£691  375 

5 

100 

98* 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£4 
16* 

? 

21i 
20 
1 
10 

72 

1 

9f 

4" 

1 

Treasurer  of  Australia  produced  some  interesting  figures  relating 
to  the  new  Commonwealth  note  issue.  Australian  notes  to  the 
amount  of  £8,031,000  had  been  accepted  by  the  banks,  and 
against  this  the  Treasury  held  £3,352,300,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
the  total  issue.  Loans  were  made  to  the  various  States  to 
the  following  amounts :  New  South  Wales  £2,000,000,  Victoria 
£686,000,  Western  Australia  £650,000,  Tasmania  £20,000.  In 
addition,  £1,106,500  was  placed  on  deposit  with  the  banks, 
making  a  total  of  £4,642,500. 

There  has  now  been  circulated  in  London  the  full  report  and 
accounts  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  ended  March  31. 
The  balance-sheet  shows  on  the  liabilities  side  deposits  amounting 
to  £17,886,746 ;  notes  in  circulation,  £977,246 ;  bills  payable  and 
other  liabilities,  including  provision  for  doubtful  debts  and  for 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .           .     . 

266,300 

1914 

103 

82 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 
15,741,^98 
9,659,980 

1929 
1940 
1945 

104 
97 
86£ 

3| 

H 
B| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

q 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  15% 

12 

4 

x^       — 

Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock*  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

*T58 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan  .     .  / 

200,000 

1926 

118 

*i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

H8J 

« 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .  '  . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

*& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7^  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  12% 

5f 

6A 

Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

&i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  j 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

107 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

121 

tt 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.4i%Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  44.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

depreciation  in  investment  securities,  £1,439,421 ;  reserve  fund, 
£800,000;  capital,  £2,000,000;  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  after 
deducting  interim  dividends,  £299,405.  On  the  assets  side 
there  are  coin  and  cash  at  bank,  £3,248,290;  bullion  on  hand 
and  in  transit,  £121,812  ;  money  at  call  and  short  notice,  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  other  securities  in  London,  £6,710,239; 
bills  receivable  in  London  and  in  transit,  £2,294,622 ;  invest- 
ments in  the  colonies,  £1,338,010;  Assets  Eealisation  Board 
assets,  £216,354;  bills  discounted,  £1,111,636;  other  advances 
and  securities  and  debts  due  to  the  bank,  £7,938,115 ;  and 
landed  property,  premises  and  so  on,  £423,739.  The  year's 
profits  amounted  to  £355,271,  from  which  £40,000  was  deducted 
for  interest  on  guaranteed  stock,  and  £20,000  for  writing  down 
bank  premises  and  furniture,  leaving  £295,271.  Adding  the 
balance  of  £64,134  brought  forward,  this  made  a  total  of 
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,£359,405  available  for  dividend.  On  the  preference  shares  10 
per  cent,  is  paid,  and  on  the  ordinary  shares  12  per  cent,  and 
a  bonus  of  3  per  cent. ;  £200,000  is  transferred  to  the  reserve 
fund,  making  it  up  to  a  million  sterling,  and  £34,405  is  carried 
forward. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  field  a  month's  gold 
output  from  the  Transvaal  has  exceeded  three  millions  sterling. 
This  table  enables  comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for 
some  years  past : 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634   2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March     .     . 

2,871,740!  2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

April  .     .     . 

2,836,267  2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

May  .     .     . 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

June  .     . 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  .     .     . 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813   2,089,004 

August    .     . 

— 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

September    . 

— 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

October  .     . 

— 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

November    . 

— 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406|  2,265,625 

December     . 

— 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total  *    . 

19,902,353 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

Thus  the  Transvaal  is  producing  gold  at  a  greater  rate  than 
was  produced  from  the  whole  world  eighteen  years  ago  when 
the  annual  output  was  valued  at  about  £32,400,000. 

This    growth  in  the    Transvaal    output  is   being    achieved 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4|%  Bonds  .... 

4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3£%1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

415,600 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
103 
102* 
100 
86 

31 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 
3|%         „       (4     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
107 
99 
85^ 

1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53  f 

92 

S| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

& 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

99 

^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,861,750 

1953 

101 

3*g 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99J 

*A 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

95 

3 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

s 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4% 

370,068 

1964 

99 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .      . 

1,000,000 

1939 

98J 

s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

despite  the  falling-off  in  the  native  labour  supply.  During  July 
there  was  a  further  net  loss  of  5,358  hands  in  the  number  of 
Kaffirs  employed  in  the  gold  mines.  It  would  seem  that  improved 
and  more  efficient  mechanical  appliances  are  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  diminished  labour  supply.  This  table  indicates 
the  course  of  the  supply  during  the  past  two  years : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

July          1909 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  ,, 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563 

3,199 

November  ,, 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,7631 

1,799 

December  ,, 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    ,, 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March         „ 

— 

— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April           „ 

— 

— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 

— 

— 

150 

183,964 

nil. 

June 

— 

— 

533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 





1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August        ,, 

— 



683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  ,, 

— 

— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October      ,, 

— 

— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  „ 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  ,, 

— 



575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 

— 

— 

4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February    ,, 

— 

— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

March         ,, 

— 

— 

4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April           „ 

— 



871 

194,328 

nil. 

May 

— 



3,936* 

190,392 

nil. 

June            ,, 

— 

— 

3,452* 

186,940 

nil. 

July 

— 

— 

5,358* 

181,582 

nil. 

Net  loss. 


Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


There  was  considerable  improvement  in  the  gold  output  from 
Ehodesia  during  July.  The  total  production  was  56,407  ounces, 
valued  at  ,£237,517,  against  £215,347  for  June.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  highest  monthly  output  on  record  with  the  exception  of  the 
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return  for  November  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  table 
giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

215,347 

•214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

— 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

— 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October 

— 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

1,528,478 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

102* 

4£ 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

LWiJJJ 

105 

^8 
if 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,851,100 

5 

100 

88 

5| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5 

5 

5i 

H 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5i 

6i 

fi^T 

5J= 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

8* 

4 

3i 

sf 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

10 

"8 

12 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

12$ 

25 

61 

5A 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

4f 

6? 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

Wi 

1 

!§2 

3* 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,056,364 

nil 

1 

m 

n5 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

4 

5 

5 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2£ 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .      . 

45,000 

5 

7 

5| 

6& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Among  the  other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Ehodesia 
during  July  were  16,456  ounces  of  silver,  52  tons  of  lead,  17,674 
tons  of  coal,  2,442  tons  of  chrome  ore,  and  80  tons  of  asbestos. 

In  common  with  most  other  speculative  securities,  the  shares 
of  the  rubber  companies  have  suffered  a  general  fall  during  the 
month,  although  the  price  of  their  product  has  been  well, 
sustained. 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

94z 
83^ 

IP 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

107 

3£ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

86£ 

311 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (*) 

1,485,733 

I918-43t 

97 

3« 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (£)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

8ii 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (<)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

95 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

91 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3  £%  ins.  (£) 

482,390 
725,101 

1937 
1929-54f 

103 
96 

3H 
314 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

lOOz 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  0).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

31 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-"l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£87£ 

HI 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3  391 

2s. 

2s 

16s.  Qd.xd 

Batu  Tiga 

74  300 

1  545 

£1 

£1 

3i 

Bukit  Rajah 

66  700 

2  772 

£1 

£1 

11^ 

Consolidated  Malay     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla  

62,900 
317,770 
225  000 

2,196 
4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 

2s. 
£1 
£1 

16s. 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     .     . 

180,000 
265  217 

2,584 
4  570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 

31 

100  000 

4  192 

2s 

2s 

39s  9d 

Pataling  
Straits  (Bertam)     .... 

22,500 
200,000 
50,600 

1,454 
3,080 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

2s. 

2s. 
2s. 

2A 
5s. 

28s.  Bd.xd 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
„        Unified  Debt  

£7,318,500 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

96 
101J 

8A 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

4T?6 

Bank  of  Egypt 

50  000 

14 

121 

25f 

/?3 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

£)i 
4 

T 

10 

9 

$ 

ii               n              it      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

90 

sf 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TKUSTEE. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."— Byron, 

VOL.  XXII.  OCTOBER,  1911.  No.   129. 


THE    PASSING    OF    SIR   WILFRID    LAURIER 

CANADA  has  declared,  with  no  uncertain  voice,  against 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  of  America.  The  result  of 
the  General  Election  in  the  Dominion  has  proved  nothing  short 
of  a  landslide.  After  twenty  years  of  power,  the  Liberals  have 
been  hurled  from  office  and  the  Conservatives  have  come  to  their 
own  again.  And  this,  not  with  a  mere  working  majority,  but  a 
majority  over  all  parties.  But  significant  as  the  victory  is,  and  no 
one  can  gainsay  the  fact,  it  is  even  more  so  than  the  figures  show. 
Eight  of  the  Prime  Minister's  colleagues  have  fallen  at  the  polls, 
including  such  stalwarts  as  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson,  who 
together  negotiated  the  Washington  Treaty.  This  upheaval  of 
political  opinion  is  Canada's  reply  to  President  Taft's  "  parting 
of  the  ways  "  speech.  May  it  remain  as  permanent  as  it  is 
decisive. 

That  disappointment  and  discomfiture  are  felt  in  the  United 
States  it  is  needless  to  emphasise.  Nor  does  the  American  Press 
hesitate  to  disguise  its  chagrin.  As  regards  President  Taft,  his 
prestige  has  suffered  a  blow  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  recover.  And  satisfactory  as  the  verdict  is  from  the 
Imperialist  standpoint,  it  is  but  small  consolation  to  the  President 
and  his  colleagues  to  know  that  their  indiscreet  utterances  and 
vain  boastings  greatly  helped  to  bring  home  to  the  Canadian 
people  the  true  inwardness  and  baneful  influences  of  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States. 

Canada  for  the  Canadians  has  ever  been  the  aspiration  of  the 
Dominion.  Nationhood  is  what  Canada  has  striven  to  possess, 
and  nationhood  is  Canada's  ultimate  destiny.  Had  the 
VOL.  XXII.— No.  129.  M 
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Washington  Treaty  been  ratified,  Canadians  would  soon  have 
lost  their  identity,  and  that  great  and  prosperous  confederation, 
founded  and  built  up  by  a  people  renowned  for  their  energy  and 
love  of  independence,  would  have  become  absorbed  in  the  territory 
of  their  hustling  neighbour.  Canada  as  Canada  would  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  grand  old  flag,  that  emblem  of  a  common 
sovereignty  and  a  common  loyalty,  would  have  been  compelled  to 
give  place  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  short,  the  dream  of 
Goldwin  Smith  would  have  become  a  reality  and  the  British 
Empire  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest  jewels. 

Happily  this  calamity  has  been  averted,  and  to  judge  by  the 
new  situation  produced  it  will  be  long  before  another  Prime 
Minister  will  essay  a  policy  so  foreign  to  Canadian  sentiment. 
British  Canada  is,  and  British  Canada  will  remain.  Other 
nationalities  may  make  their  home  within  her  borders,  and  live 
and  thrive  under  her  just  laws  and  her  charter  of  religious  and 
political  freedom,  but  one  and  all  must  obey  her  ruling — Canada 
for  Canada,  and  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  unimpaired. 

But  who  was  the  Prime  Minister  who  knew  British  feeling 
in  Canada  so  little  as  to  press  upon  the  Dominion  the  fateful 
policy  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  ?  No  less  a  patriot 
than  the  Canadian  high  priest  of  Imperialism — Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  able  a  statesman,  one 
so  long  regarded  by  Britons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  an 
Empire-builder,  could  have  advocated  a  programme  fraught  with 
such  dire  consequences  to  the  country  he  loved  so  well.  Yet 
such  is  a  fact.  That  he  does  not  share  our  views  we  readily 
admit.  In  his  opinion  reciprocity  with  America  would  not  bring 
about  the  results  we  have  foreshadowed.  To  him  the  ratification 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  meant  the  beginning  of  still  more 
prosperous  times  for  the  Dominion,  and  in  no  way  was  it  an 
obstacle  to  Canada's  aspirations  as  a  nation.  To  think,  much 
less  to  suggest,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  any  other  thought 
than  the  advancement  of  Canada,  would  be  treason.  But  the 
greatest  of  men  are  sometimes  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  Canadian  elections  proves  beyond  dispute  that 
whatever  ideas  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  Cabinet  had  on  the  subject  of 
American  reciprocity,  those  ideas  did  not  coincide  with  the  views 
of  the  Canadian  people.  History  alone  must  judge  of  what  we 
venture  to  think  was  a  grave  indiscretion.  We  prefer  to  remember 
Sir  Wilfrid  as  we  have  known  him  in  the  past — rather  than  in  his 
new  role — as  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  most  skilful  advocates 
of  Imperial  preference. 

When  others  poured  cold  water  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy, 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  planks  in  the  programme  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  this  country,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was 
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its    foremost    supporter    in    Canada.       Speaking    at    S'ofel    on 
September  28,  1904,  he  said  : 

My  vindication  of  the  preference  policy  was  given,  not 
at  Ottawa  or  on  Canadian  soil,  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  at  London,  at  the  Colonial  Conference,  when  I 
declared  to  the  Empire  that  I  and  my  colleagues  of  the 
Government  were  ready  to  make  a  trade  treaty.  We  said : 
"  We  are  ready  to  discuss  with  you  articles  on  which  we 
can  give  you  a  preference  and  articles  on  which  you  can 
give  us  a  preference.  We  are  ready  to  make  with  you  a 
treaty  of  trade."  Mark  those  words  coming  from  a  colony 
to  the  mother-country  without  offence  being  given  or  taken. 

Again  at  Guelph  a  fortnight  later  he  told  his  audience : 

We  have  a  place  in  our  hearts  for  British  preference, 
but  the  feeling  is  not  mutual  yet.  It  is  true  that  preference 
would  be  a  benefit,  but  would  it  not  be  more  beneficial  if 
the  preference  came  from  Great  Britain.  Undoubtedly  it 
would.  I  tell  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  Government 
of  Canada  as  constituted  to-day  are  ready  to  go  on  and 
make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  to  the  extent 
of  preference  as  soon  as  the  British  people  are  ready  to 
give  corresponding  preference.  The  answer  is  no  longer 
in  our  hands,  but  in  those  of  the  English  people.  With 
goodwill  and  a  determination  to  give  common  ground  an 
understanding  can  be  reached. 

Yet  we  were  informed  by  Kadical  speakers  on  hundreds  of 
platforms  that  such  proposals  as  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  upset  the  trade  of  the  Dominions :  that  the  Dominions 
did  not  desire  these  commercial  bargains.  Such  illusions  were 
rudely  exposed  by  the  speeches  at  Sorel  and  Guelph,  and  entirely 
swept  away  at  Montreal,  where,  speaking  at  the  manufacturers' 
banquet,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  : 

What  is  possible  is  to  have  between  the  motherland  and 
the  colonies  treaties  of  commerce — the  expression  is  not  too 
strong  or  extravagant — by  which  we  could  sit  down,  and 
by  mutual  concessions,  by  granting  and  giving,  we  could 
develop  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  all.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  task 
is  not  without  difficulty.  We  have  some  views  in  Canada 
and  we  have  some  in  Great  Britain.  We  cannot  have 
the  same  tariff  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  when  the 
motherland  has  chosen  its  policy,  and  we  have  chosen  ours, 
it  should  always  be  possible  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
which  will  strengthen  still  more  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  us. 

Nor  was   Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier  alone   in  his  eulogies  of  the 
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practical  side  of  preferential  arrangements  between  Canada  and 
the  motherland.  He  had  a  most  able  lieutenant  in  Mr.  Fielding, 
then,  as  now,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  one  of  the  Ministers  whose 
signatures  are  attached  to  the  Washington  Treaty  pledging  Canada 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  relations  with  the  United  States.  When 
introducing  his  Budget  in  1904  Mr.  Fielding  made  the  following 
sweeping  and  important  pronouncement : 

The  two  great  political  parties  in  Canada  are  practically 
a  unit  in  favour  of  preferential  trade,  and  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  practically  taken  up  the  Canadian  policy  to  that  extent 
Canadians  are  heartily  in  accord  with  him. 

And  yet  five  years  later  both  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr. 
Fielding  are  found  vying  with  each  other  in  their  advocacy  of 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  in  the  interim 
they  had  changed  their  minds,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  their 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to  accept  their  opinions.  That  two  such 
astute  politicians  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Fielding  could 
possibly  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  Canada  would  follow  their 
lead  passes  human  understanding.  If  what  they  preached  in  1904 
represented  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  electorate,  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  did  they  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  in  1910-11 
that  opinion  had  completely  veered  round.  From  the  mere 
standpoint  of  political  tactics  they  deserved  the  fate  that  has 
befallen  them  and  they  can  expect  no  sympathy  from  within  or 
without. 

That  Sir  Wilfrid  was  waning  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Imperialist  tie,  so  far  as  that  tie  is  represented  by  preference, 
became  evident  at  the  1907  Conference.  Even  the  splendid 
speech  of  Mr.  Deakin  failed  to  move  the  Dominion  Premier, 
and  the  silver-tongued  orator  was  silent  when  he  should  have 
been  a  supporter.  At  the  last  Imperial  Conference,  Imperial 
preference  was  not  on  the  agenda ;  but  it  was  evident  from  first 
to  last  that  Sir  Wilfrid's  thoughts  were  focussed  on  the  coming 
elections  in  Canada  rather  than  on  the  debates  in  progress  at 
Downing  Street. 

And  now  as  to  the  reason  for  this  change  of  front.  In  this 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  not  entirely  to  blame.  He  had  shot  his  bolt,  but 
it  had  not  gone  home,  and  when,  in  1907,  he  found  that  the  door 
to  Imperial  preference  was  locked,  bolted  and  barred  by  the 
Kadical  Government,  he  began,  doubtless,  to  turn  his  attention 
in  a  direction  where  he  knew  that  greater  consideration  would  be 
shown  him.  As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  if  the  mother- 
country  continued  to  reject  the  offer  made  by  Canada,  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  Canada  seeking  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  Many  times  this  danger  has  been  almost  on  the 
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threshold,  and  the  deb&cle  which  followed  the  resignation  of  the 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Government  in  1905  added  fuel  to  the 
flames.  Still  Canada  remained  loyal  to  Imperial  preference,  and 
it  was  thought  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  intended  to  weather  the 
storm.  The  1910  election  should  have  shown  him  that  Tariff 
Reform  and  its  necessary  adjunct,  Imperial  preference,  was  a 
living  reality.  But  apparently  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
advancing  years  and  the  fear  of  loss  of  office  probably  did  the 
rest.  Thus  it  happened  that  Sir  Wilfrid  passed  from  Imperial 
preference  to  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  The  old 
arguments  came  up  again  under  new  names,  and  the  same  policy 
was  tried  again  with  new  parties,  only,  however,  to  fail  igno- 
miniously  as  it  deserved  to  fail. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  Canada  should  put  renewed 
vigour  into  the  Tariff  Reform  party  here.  Canada  has  declared 
for  the  flag,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  British  electorate  to 
follow  the  splendid  example  of  their  Canadian  kinsmen,  and  to 
return  to  power  at  the  earliest  opportunity  a  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Government,  charged  with  a  mandate  to  put  into 
force  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  policy — preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  Dominions.  Once  Imperial  preference  is  an 
accomplished  fact  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Canadian  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  The  Empire  will  be  united  and 
consolidated  on  a  sure  and  lasting  basis,  that  of  commercial 
union. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

By  DIPLOMATIST 

THE   CONVERSATIONS  AND  AFTER 

As  last  month  closed  the  clouds  on  the  international  horizon 
seemed  to  be  growing  darker  and  darker,  and  in  some  circles  it 
was  confidently  believed  that  unless  the  negotiations  took  a  more 
favourable  turn,  war  between  France  and  Germany  must  result. 
In  provincial  France,  particularly  in  Normandy,  the  question 
was  constantly  being  asked,  Is  it  war,  or  is  it  peace  ?  While  in 
Germany  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  stirred  to  its  innermost 
depths  in  favour  of  defending  the  demands  of  its  representatives 
with  the  sword.  But  as  time  wore  on  a  more  pacific  feeling 
manifested  itself  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  settle- 
ment in  view  the  suggestion  of  hostilities  quickly  waned.  Now 
the  idea  of  a  war  is  scouted,  and  to  judge  by  the  quiescent  tone 
of  the  German  and  French  press,  it  would  seem  that  no  angry 
passions  had  ever  been  aroused. 

Still,  it  is  no  use  hiding  the  fact  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
Germany  accused  France  of  pursuing  a  policy  in  Morocco  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  Alegciras,  and  of  using  her  special 
position  under  that  Act  to  handicap,  if  not  to  injure,  Germany's 
economic  interests  in  that  country.  France  on  her  side  held  the 
opinion  that  she  possessed  international  sanction  for  a  free 
political  hand  in  Morocco,  and  while  proclaiming  that  she  main- 
tained towards  Germany  absolute  impartiality  as  regards  that 
country's  economic  interests,  openly  asserted  that  Germany  was 
pressing  for  commercial  advantages  not  granted  to  the  other 
signatory  powers.  It  will,  however,  be  remembered  that  Spain 
also  differed  as  to  the  rights  assumed  by  France  in  Morocco,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  after  military  intervention  by  Spain  that 
Germany  despatched  a  warship  to  Agadir.  Such  were  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  disagreement  between  France  and 
Germany  when  negotiations  for  a  more  amicable  understanding 
between  the  two  Powers  were  opened. 

The  fact  that  our  treaty  with  France  over  Egypt  required  this 
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country  to  give  France  diplomatic  support  in  Morocco  in  the 
event  of  her  privileged  position  being  challenged  by  a  third 
party,  led  to  a  general  surmise  that  Great  Britain  would  intervene 
on  the  side  of  France.  As  it  was,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  appeared  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  this  country  has,  in  fact,  stood  apart  from  the  negotiations, 
leaving  it  to  France  to  see  that  our  commercial  status  in 
Morocco  is  not  affected  by  any  arrangement  she  may  enter  into 
with  Germany,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  compensation  any 
concession  granted  by  France  to  Germany  in  Western  Africa 
does  not  prejudice  our  position  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Still, 
one  can  readily  understand  that  the  very  existence  of  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  kind  referred  to  might  in  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  cause  friction  to  arise  between  this  country  and 
Germany. 

Nor  was  the  situation  made  easier  by  the  action  of  certain  of 
our  own  journals,  which  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  emphasising 
this  very  delicate  point.  By  this  means  our  own  position  was 
confused,  France  irritated,  and  Germany  angered.  There  is 
little  doubt  the  want  of  subtlety  displayed  by  a  section  of  the 
Press  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
unfortunate  outburst  of  the  Pan-Germans  against  this  country. 
Had  a  little  more  tact  been  used  it  is  highly  probable  we  should 
have  been  spared,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  many  unfounded 
accusations  that  were  hurled  against  us  broadcast  in  the  Father- 
land. Similarly  in  Germany  a  section  of  the  German  Press, 
without  awaiting  events,  at  once  began  accusing  this  country  of 
opposing  German  aspirations.  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to 
recall  the  many  hard  things  said;  the  best  way  of  meeting 
them  is  to  forget  them  and  to  believe  that  they  were  said  inad- 
vertently. I  am  all  for  an  independent  Press,  but  in  international 
affairs  it  is  best  to  make  sure  of  your  ground  before  opening  an 
attack.  An  inquiry  at  the  German  Foreign  Office  would  at 
once  have  revealed  the  fact  that  whatever  the  misunderstandings 
might  be  between  the  German  and  the  French  Governments, 
the  best  of  feelings  existed  between  the  German  and  the  British 
Governments.  This  feeling  never  faltered  throughout  the  period 
of  the  conversations,  and  as  time  goes  on  and  the  people  of 
Germany  get  to  know  more  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the  negotia- 
tions they  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  policy  pursued  by 
this  country. 

On  the  merits  of  the  case  between  France  and  Germany  I 
entered  very  fully  last  month,  and  nothing  has  happened  since  to 
cause  me  to  change  the  views  then  expressed.  Indeed,  the  conver- 
sations, or  what  has  transpired  concerning  them,  go  far  to  endorse 
all  I  have  said.  Had  France  not  recognised  that  something  more 
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was  due  to  Germany  than  she  had  obtained  under  the  Act  of 
Algeciras  the  tone  of  the  French  reply  would  have  been  very 
different  to  what  it  was,  and  had  Germany  desired  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  her  strength  and  insist,  as  it  has  been  said  she  did, 
on  a  commanding  commercial  position  in  Morocco,  the  German 
answer  would  hardly  have  been  the  pacific  document  it  has  turned 
out  to  be.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  still  a  closed  book,  but 
seeing  that  everything  has  ended  in  so  amicable  a  manner  it 
may  be  assumed  that  both  sides  are  satisfied  with  the  result.  As 
the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  when  speaking  on  the  eve  of  the 
settlement  at  a  banquet  at  Alencon,  quoting  M.  Thiers,  said :  "A 
business  transaction  is  never  a  good  one  unless  it  be  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  contracting  parties."  In  this  he  voiced  a 
very  general  opinion,  but  the  fact  of  his  making  the  quotation  at 
so  crucial  a  moment  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned  her  representatives  have  received  their  quid  pro  quo 
for  any  concessions  they  have  made,  and  that  so  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned  she  regards  those  concessions  as  meeting  her  demands. 
In  the  circumstances  then  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
congratulate  both  parties  on  their  achievements,  and  to  assure 
them  that  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  we  shall  gladly  fall 
in  with  the  new  situation. 

It  was  certainly  a  pity  that  the  conversations  were  so 
prolonged,  as  the  delay  gave  the  impression  that  the  difficulties 
were  in  principle  rather  than  detail.  As  to  the  French  view  of 
the  reasons  that  led  to  so  many  notes  passing  between  the  two 
Powers,  the  veil  has  not  yet  been  lifted.  An  article  on  the 
negotiations,  however,  appears  in  the  Lokalanzeiger,  which  in 
some  quarters  is  regarded  as  inspired.  Be  this  as  it  may  the 
communiqu&,  if  such  it  be,  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
question  of  delay.  Writing  from  Berlin  the  Times  correspondent 
dealing  with  the  observations  made  by  the  German  organ 
remarks  :— 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  conversations  is 
explained  as  due  above  all  to  the  difficulties  which  arose 
in  connection  with  the  Franco- German  Treaty  of  1909. 
The  French  point  of  view  was  that  this  Treaty  already 
sufficiently  regulated  all  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
in  Morocco,  while  Germany  maintained  that  as  the  validity 
of  this  Treaty  depended  upon  the  observance  of  the  Act 
of  Algeciras,  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  from  the  moment 
when  France  embarked  upon  a  course  of  action  in  Morocco 
which  that  Act  did  not  sanction.  Many  weeks,  it  is 
asserted,  elapsed  before  France  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
German  point  of  view,  and  both  countries  were  able  to 
formulate  their  positions.  France  then  put  forward  her 
claim  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Morocco,  and  Germany 
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declared  her  terms,  which  were  a  clear  definition  of  the 
political,  juridical,  and  economic  conditions  which  were  to 
obtain  in  the  future  protectorate,  the  safeguarding  of 
Germany's  business  interests,  and  compensation  for  the 
accession  of  power  which  would  accrue  to  France  in  con- 
sequence of  the  changed  situation.  During  what  is  described 
as  the  "  interregnum,"  a  situation  highly  unpleasant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  German  interests  had  been  created.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  French  appeared  in  Morocco  as  conquerors 
and  claimed  all  the  rights  of  conquest,  but  whenever  German 
claims  were  put  forward  they  took  refuge  behind  the 
authority  of  the  Maghzen.  This  situation,  it  is  observed,  is 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  new 
agreements  will  enable  the  two  nations  to  live  peaceably 
side  by  side,  and  not  in  Morocco  only.  Kegret  is  expressed 
that  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  unlikely  that  the  papers 
recording  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  will  ever  see  the 
light,  since  they  would  serve  to  show  in  what  a  frank  and 
friendly  spirit  the  pourparlers  have  throughout  been  con- 
ducted, and  how  groundless  the  recurring  war  rumours  have 
invariably  been.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  settlement 
embraces  Spain  as  well  as  France,  or  whether  some  arrangement 
has  yet  to  be  made  with  the  former  Power.  From  the  opinions 
expressed  in  usually  well-informed  quarters,  the  claims  of  Spain 
have  yet  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that 
before  the  question  of  compensation  is  settled,  probably  while 
the  negotiations  are  in  progress,  pourparlers  will  be  begun 
between  France  and  Spain  for  the  settlement  of  the  matters 
outstanding  between  them.  These  pourparlers  may,  perhaps, 
delay  the  final  settlement  of  the  Morocco  problem,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  raise  new  difficulties.  No  doubt  the  other  signatory 
Powers  to  the  Algeciras  Act  will  allow  France  and  Spain  to 
conduct  their  own  negotiations  without  outside  intervention,  and, 
as  the  Paris  Times  correspondent  pertinently  observes,  "  Germany 
will  have  every  reason  to  desire  their  speedy  success,  since  no 
cession  of  French  colonial  territory  to  Germany  can  take  place 
until  the  Franco-Spanish  negotiations  are  concluded."  In  the 
matter  of  compensation,  however,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Germany  may  require  something  from  Spain,  and  "judging 
from  the  prominence  that  Madrid  newspapers  give  to  Moroccan 
affairs,  the  settlement  of  the  Franco-German  differences  is  but 
a  prelude  to  the  raising  of  delicate  Spanish  questions  with  respect 
to  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Northern  Africa."  f 

One  can  sympathise  with  France  in  her  desire  to  have  a  final 
arrangement  with  Germany  that  will  secure  to  her  uninterrupted 

*  See  Times,  September  26. 

t  See  telegram  from  Times  correspondent  dated  Madrid,  September  24. 
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political  action  in  Morocco.  France  however  made  the  initial 
mistake  of  trying  to  settle  herself  in  Morocco  without  a  full  and 
precise  understanding  with  Germany  beforehand;  for  this  indiscre- 
tion she  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  It  may  be  that  Germany's 
claims  were  small  at  that  time,  and  as  such  France  thought  they 
could  be  ignored,  and  it  may  even  now  be  that  the  economic 
interests  of  Germany  are  more  in  futuro  than  in  being.  But 
look  at  the  matter  how  you  will  no  one  can  deny  the  giving 
to  France  sole  political  control  in  Morocco  requires  compensating 
advantages.  These  we  obtained  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and 
these  Germany  is  to  obtain  in  Western  Africa,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  secure  her  commercial  position  in  Morocco.  As  to 
the  compensating  advantages  in  Western  Africa  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  details.  The  extent  of  territory 
which  is  to  pass  from  the  French  to  the  German  flag  is  practi- 
cally settled,  and  we  may  fairly  hope  that  with  this  rearrange- 
ment of  territory  we  shall  see  the  end  of  what  has  been  a  far 
too  lengthy  period  of  constant  bickerings  between  France  and 
Germany.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  French  companies 
in  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Germany,  it  is  understood  that 
Germany  takes  them  over  with  all  existing  rights  and  obligations, 
so  no  friction  is  likely  to  arise  on  that  score. 

One  can  hardly  say  that  recent  events  have  tended  to  assist 
the  more  friendly  relations  that  of  late  had  been  growing  between 
this  country  and  Germany ;  but  nations  have  short  memories,  and 
in  a  few  months'  time  all  traces  of  vexation  will  doubtless  have 
disappeared.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France  and  Germany.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  until  the  entente  with  France  was 
brought  about  by  Lord  Lansdowne  nothing  that  Great  Britain  could 
do  was  regarded  with  favour  by  France  and  vice  versa.  Since 
the  reunion  France  and  England  have  been  the  best  of  friends, 
and  each  year  sees  that  friendship  growing  stronger.  Why  should 
not  the  same  thing  happen  between  France  and  Germany  ?  It  has 
already  happened  as  regards  Germany  and  Eussia,  and  we  have 
an  entente  with  Kussia.  Closer  friendship  between  France  and 
Germany  might  well  be  the  prelude  to  closer  friendship  between 
this  country  and  Germany,  and  with  an  entente  that  connects,  if 
it  does  not  include  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Eussia, 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  doubly  secure,  the  more  so  as  such 
a  happy  condition  of  affairs  means  the  coming  into  the  circle  of 
Austria  and  Italy,  the  remaining  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  general  disarmament  would 
follow;  nor  would  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  in  my  opinion, 
conduce  to  permanent  peace.  My  own  view  coincides  with 
that  of  the  German  Emperor — if  you  want  peace  be  prepared  for 
war.  That  is  common  sense,  and  an  ounce  of  common  sense  is 
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worth  any  number  of  theories.  Does  anyone  suppose  if  Germany 
had  not  been  the  well-armed  and  well-ordered  nation  she  is  that 
she  could  have  secured  anything  from  France  for  her  claims  in 
Morocco  ?  Likewise,  what  would  have  been  our  position  had  we  by 
any  chance  been  brought  into  the  conflict  supposing  we  were  an 
unarmed  nation  ?  No.  I  am  no  believer  in  disarmament.  That 
is  not  going  to  make  a  nation  great  or  continue  a  great  nation  in 
her  greatness.  In  this  connection  the  views  recently  expressed 
by  the  Socialists  in  Germany  are  timely.  German  Socialists  are 
not  going  to  see  their  country  placed  at  a  disadvantage  because 
their  English  comrades  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace  at  any 
price.  If  Socialists  here  expect  support  for  their  views  on  dis- 
armament from  Socialists  of  Germany  they  will  be  grievously 
disappointed. 

The  policy  of  disarmament  is  the  very  negation  of  safety,  and 
this  view  is  gaining  ground  daily.  Even  the  opposition  in  this 
country  to  Germany's  navy  is  dying  down ;  it  should  never  have 
been  raised.  That  Germany  is  building  against  us  is  a  cry  one  hears 
over  and  over  again.  I  do  not  myself  believe  anything  of  the 
kind.  Germany  is  building  her  navy  and  maintaining  her  army  to 
protect  herself  and  make  her  power  felt.  Well,  is  not  that  what 
we  build  our  navy  and  maintain  our  army  for  ?  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  have  a  big  enough  navy  and  an  army  in  a  proper  state  of 
efficiency  to  defy  any  combination  of  Powers  that  may  be  brought 
against  us,  whether  on  sea  or  land.  That  should  be  British 
policy.  Let  other  nations  do  as  they  like,  but  do  not  ourselves 
slumber  and  sleep  while  others  are  watching  and  building.  That 
is  what  we  did  in  1905-7.  In  1908  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Mr.  McKenna  saw  the  mistake  they  had  made.  In 
seeking  to  put  themselves  right  with  the  nation  they  pleaded  that 
they  had  been  misled,  when,  in  fact,  they  had  misled  themselves. 
May  such  an  ignominious  position  never  occur  again. 

Looking  back  on  many  years  one  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  multiplication  of  newspapers  there  is  little 
room  for  the  role  of  the  old  diplomat.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  nations  when  in  peaceful  conflict  carried  on  their  negotiations 
solely  through  diplomatic  channels.  Now  that  all  that  is  changed, 
these  conflicts  are  fought  out  in  the  newspapers.  Editors  and 
their  staffs  take  the  place  of  ambassadors  and  attaches.  In 
this  way  the  pace  is  often  forced,  and  to  an  extent  that  is  not 
always  desirable.  The  risk  would  not  be  so  great  if  the  press 
in  every  country  was  a  national  press  ;  but  when  nearly  every 
organ  or  group  of  organs  represents  a  party  or  a  section,  the 
information  often  reflects  party  or  sectional  views  rather  than 
national  opinion.  In  this  way  a  newspaper  controversy  on  a 
matter  of  international  moment  is  apt  to  stir  up  strife  rather 
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than  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Throughout  the  recent  French  and  German  negotiations  there 
has  been  too  much  irresponsible  comment ;  the  views  of  small 
organs  have  been  magnified  by  reproduction,  and  the  views  of  the 
more  important  organs  minimised  thereby.  Again,  if  a  newspaper 
is  going  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  making  treaties,  that  newspaper 
must  adopt  the  language  of  diplomacy.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  spade  is  a  spade,  but  one  must 
remember  that  the  susceptibilities  of  nations  are  greater  often 
than  those  of  individuals.  It  is  impossible  for  newspapers  to 
act  on  the  precept  that  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts.  Diplomacy  can,  and  to  employ  any  other  means  is 
often  prejudicial  if  not  fatal  to  obtaining  the  best  results. 

M.   STOLYPIN  AND  SIR  ROBERT  HART 

The  latter  part  of  September  has  witnessed  the  death  of  two 
remarkable  men  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  history  of 
nations.  M.  Stolypin,  late  Prime  Minister  of  Kussia,  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Chinese  Customs  since  1863,  passed  away  at  the 
close  of  a  life  of  extraordinary  activity  and  great  application. 
Both  played  an  important  part  in  the  destinies  of  the  nations  they 
served  so  loyally  and  so  well.  Both  were  men  of  great  force 
of  character,  but  while  M.  Stolypin  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
Sir  Eobert  Hart  won  his  position  in  China  by  powers  of 
persuasion.  Both  were  men  of  splendid  courage  and  exercised 
vast  influence  in  their  particular  spheres.  M.  Stolypin's  great 
work  was  performed  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  whereas 
Sir  Robert  Hart's  work  extended  over  half  a  century.  An  English- 
man by  birth  and  education,  he  was  a  Chinaman  in  many  respects. 
He  thoroughly  understood  the  Chinese  mind,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  the  interests  of  that  great  Empire.  He  made  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  what  it  is,  and  all  nations  combined 
to  do  him  honour.  No  man  ever  served  Russia  in  her  hour  of 
need  better  than  M.  Stolypin.  He  possessed  signal  courage,  and 
was  a  patriot  of  the  highest  order.  His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill, 
and  although  his  successor  may  attain  more  personal  popularity 
he  can  scarcely  prove  himself  a  greater  statesman  than  the 
man  he  has  been  so  suddenly  called  upon  to  replace. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  IN  AUSTRIA 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Austria,  where  his  reception  was  of  the  warmest 
character.  Indeed,  the  hospitality  shown  him  was  so  cordial  and 
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so  general  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  either  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  London  or  the  Civic  deputies  who 
accompanied  him.  These  visits  do  much  to  foster  friendship 
between  nations,  and  assist  to  a  better  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  country  visited  and  the  country  visiting.  We  have 
had  several  distinguished  guests  come  to  us  from  Germany  of 
recent  years,  and  these  visits  have  been  returned  by  distinguished 
groups  of  men  from  this  country.  It  was  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  these  interchanges  of  national  courtesy  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  placed  on  a  better  footing.  The 
more  one  nation  knows  of  the  other  the  better  it  is  for  both,  the 
better  for  the  advancement  of  culture  and  the  preservation  of 
peace.  France  and  England  have  frequently  entertained  each 
other  as  guests  and  in  this  way  have  added  to  the  popularity  of 
the  entente  cordiale.  Similarly  with  Eussia  and  countries  of  lesser 
magnitude.  We  have  learned  much  from  the  visits  of  Germans, 
and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  think  that  Germans  have 
learnt  something  from  us.  Each  country  has  its  own  way  of 
managing  its  internal  affairs,  but  the  closer  observation  of  the 
different  methods  of  administration  enables  each  country  to 
reach  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  his  return  from  Vienna, 
did  not  hesitate  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  the  municipal  institutions  in  Austria  are  con- 
ducted. Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  soon 
become  the  custom  for  similar  visits  to  be  paid  by  the  public  men 
of  the  Continental  countries  to  the  British  Dominions,  and  vice 
versa,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  may  obtain  the 
most  up-to-date  information  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  younger 
communities. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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SUGAR  PROBLEMS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

AMONG  the  numerous  industrial  disputes  now  raging  through- 
out Australia,  active  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  work-mania, 
that  which  affects  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland  is  distin- 
guished by  some  particularly  noticeable  features.  In  one  respect 
it  represents  the  revolt  of  a  large  body  of  devotees  against  the 
authority  of  their  own  peculiar  fetish.  White  Australia  hangs 
his  head,  or  should  hang  it,  in  presence  of  the  plain  fact  that 
all  the  most  lavish  encouragements  bestowed  by  a  bountiful 
Legislature  of  the  chief  tropical  industry  carried  on  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  completely  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  or  to  avert  a  violent  outbreak  of  dis- 
content. In  another  it  offers  a  painful  example  of  the  political 
laxity  now  prevalent  in  certain  circles. 

British  people,  fortunately,  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
spectacle  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  marching  in  Eight  Hours'  day 
processions  or  addressing  city  mobs  at  street  corners.  They  would 
hardly  tolerate  either  the  active  participation  of  a  member  of  the 
Government  in  favour  of  one  party  in  an  industrial  dispute. 
Even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  discreetly  refrained  from  inflaming  the 
ebullient  ardour  of  his  countrymen  in  South  Wales  when  the 
latter  were  engaged  in  a  revolt  against  their  employers  ;  and  the 
malcontents  were  indebted  for  the  only  official  encouragement 
they  received  to  the  visiting  leader  of  Australian  democracy. 
Possibly,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Mr.  Fisher  may  have  intended 
to  educate  his  Imperial  colleagues  at  home ;  undoubtedly,  setting 
aside  considerations  of  taste,  his  words  of  cheer  at  Cardiff  were 
good  political  business  in  their  effect  on  Australian  Trade  Union- 
ism. But  Australians  are  becoming  entirely  reconciled  to  undigni- 
fied manifestations  of  patriotism  and  impartiality  such  as  those 
just  indicated.  The  strike  they  regard  almost  as  a  legitimate 
weapon  in  political  as  well  as  in  industrial  warfare.  There  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  struggle  now  under 
particular  notice  owed  its  origin  largely  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Australian  Labour  stalwarts  to  show  the  people  their 
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mistake  in  rejecting  at  the  late  referenda  the  proposals  to  concede 
to  the  Federal  Government  an  absolute  industrial  autocracy, 
including  the  power  to  nationalise  "  monopolies."  The  latter 
power,  it  was  well  known  at  the  time,  was  intended  for  use  in 
the  case,  among  others,  of  the  extensive  business  carried  on  by 
the  company  which  is  principally  involved  in  the  present  dispute. 
Obviously  if,  by  pressure  on  the  part  of  its  employees,  the 
corporation  referred  to,  known  as  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  could  be  compelled  to  raise  considerably  the  price  of 
sugar  in  consequence  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages,  the 
resentment  of  a  large  body  of  consumers  might  take  the  form, 
irrational  indeed,  but  convenient  to  the  party  now  in  power,  of 
a  demand  for  its  expropriation.  At  the  same  time  the  appetite  of 
the  workmen  for  higher  wages  would  be  whetted,  and  they  would 
naturally  support  such  a  demand  with  enthusiasm.  Thus  a 
twofold  advantage  would  be  gained.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
officially-announced  intention  of  the  present  Commonwealth 
Ministry  to  re-submit  to  the  electors  within  a  short  space  of  time 
the  recently  rejected  proposals,  the  tactical  motives  that  prompted 
the  struggle  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Queensland  cane- 
growing  districts  seem  apparent;  and  the  sympathetic  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Government  towards  the  men  on  strike  may 
easily  be  explained. 

Previous  to  Federation  such  a  thing  as  a  strike  was  unknown 
in  the  Australian  sugar  industry.  The  Kanakas,  or  Pacific 
Islanders,  a  docile,  industrious,  inoffensive  race,  cheerfully 
accepted  the  rather  meagre  wage  paid  them,  worked  long  hours, 
and,  excepting  when  now  and  then  the  monotony  of  toil  was 
varied  by  a  tribal  fight,  or  combative  instincts  revived  under  the 
influence  of  illicit  refreshments  surreptitiously  introduced  into 
the  native  quarters,  the  planters  and  their  brown  helpers  lived 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  But  White  Australia  served  notice 
to  quit  on  the  whole  body  of  useful  aliens  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  a  series  of 
enactments  intended  to  encourage  the  production  of  sugar  by 
means  of  white  labour  exclusively  followed.  After  several  un- 
satisfactory experiments  in  legislation  of  the  kind  indicated,  a 
measure  was  passed  in  1905  granting  a  bonus  of  six  shillings  for 
each  ton  of  cane  giving  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  grown  solely  by 
white  labour,  this  amount  to  diminish  gradually  until  after  the 
end  of  the  year  1912  no  bonus  at  all  should  be  paid.  Last  year, 
however,  in  response  to  loud  appeals  from  the  planters  and 
their  employees,  the  limitations  provided  in  the  original  Act  were 
abolished,  and  the  bounty  was  restored  permanently  to  the 
maximum  rate  of  six  shillings  per  ton  of  10  per  cent,  cane,  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  according  to  density,  an  amount  equivalent 
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to  £3  per  ton  of  the  manufactured  article.  As  home-grown 
sugar  in  Australia  is  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  a 
duty  of  £6  per  ton  (though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  subject  to  an 
excise  duty  of  four  shillings  per  hundredweight),  it  will  be  seen 
that  sugar  produced  by  white  labour  solely  in  the  Commonwealth 
enjoys  an  advantage  of  £5  per  ton  over  sugar  produced  abroad, 
and  of  £3  per  ton  over  sugar  produced  by  means  of  coloured 
labour  at  home.  Thus  it  cannot  reasonably  be  contended  that 
the  white  producers  of  sugar  in  Australia  have  not  received  from 
the  Legislature  most  generous  treatment. 

The  Amending  Acts  of  1910  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made  contain,  however,  a  provision  which  has  since  led  to  much 
friction  and  misunderstanding.  It  was  provided  that  the  bonus 
of  6s.  per  ton  of  cane  should  only  be  payable  when  "  rates  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  were  fair  and  reasonable." 
Obviously  the  interpretation  given  to  these  words  by  the  average 
employer  is  likely  to  differ  materially  from  that  given  to  them  by 
the  employee.  And  the  definition  of  the  expression  "  fair  and 
reasonable,"  an  expression  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  parliamentary 
draughtsman,  in  the  case  of  the  present  dispute,  is  likely  to  add 
materially  to  the  taxpayers'  already  weighty  burden  in  the  way 
of  costs  of  extra  police  protection  and  legal  fees.  A  little  precision 
in  Australian  legislative  phraseology  would  conduce  greatly  both 
to  economy  and  public  tranquillity. 

A  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  the  important  industry  whose 
prosperity  is  now  threatened  may  be  attempted  before  the  ques- 
tions immediately  connected  with  the  present  strike  are  dealt 
with.  Sugar-growing  is  said  to  have  been  first  attempted  in 
Queensland  in  the  year  1862,  when  a  modest  area  of  20  acres  was 
planted  with  cane.  New  South  Wales,  the  following  year,  made 
a  cautious  start  with  two  acres.  In  1900,  just  before  Federation, 
the  industry  had  attained  great  proportions,  thanks  largely  to  the 
wise  action  in  regard  to  the  satisfying  of  labour  requirements 
pursued  by  successive  Queensland  Governments.  During  the 
year  mentioned,  108,535  acres  of  land  in  the  Northern  State  were 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  22,114  acres 
besides  in  the  north-western  corner  of  New  South  Wales,  making 
the  total  area  of  the  Australian  cane  fields  loO,649  acres.  In  the 
year  1909-1910  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  sugar-growing  in 
Queensland  was  computed  to  be  142,261  acres,  or  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  employed  for  such  purpose  in  the 
continent.  Owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  dairying  industry,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  to  climatic  unsuitability,  the  area  of  sugar 
cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  has  contracted  considerably 
within  recent  years.  The  total  yield  of  sugar  cane  for  the  whole 
of  the  Commonwealth  last  year  was  officially  estimated  to  be 
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almost  1£  million  tons,  a  quantity,  however,  considerably  below 
the  1,950,340  tons  produced  three  years  before. 

The  present  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Australia  is  about 
216,000  tons,  of  which  quantity  Queensland,  it  is  estimated,  will 
this  year  provide  207,340  tons,  and  New  South  Wales  a  small 
amount  in  addition,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  a  few  thousand  tons 
to  be  made  good  by  foreign  importations.  Nearly  100,000  tons 
of  sugar  were  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1909, 
while  only  about  8,000  tons  were  exported.  The  home  consump- 
tion for  the  population  is  considerable,  indeed  Australians  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  consumers  of  sugar,  tea  and  meat  in  the 
world.  Directly  and  indirectly  the  cost  of  the  first  of  these  three 
commodities  is  becoming  very  high  in  Australia.  The  Federal 
Attorney- General  the  other  day  stated  that  this  year  the  sum  of 
£579,000  will  be  paid  in  bounties  for  white-grown  sugar,  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  aggregate  of  the  retail  price.  And  as  by 
far  the  largest  consumption  of  sugar  exists  in  the  populous  cities 
of  southern  Australia  and  in  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  where 
extensive  confectionery  and  fruit-preserving  factories  are  to  be 
found,  it  follows  that  the  white  cane  growers  are  subsidised  mainly 
by  people  who  derive  no  direct  advantage  from  the  industry. 
Were  the  latter  carried  on  under  natural  conditions,  sugar  would 
be  much  cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  those  who  produced  it, 
with  the  necessary  aid  of  suitable  labour,  would  derive  much 
higher  returns  than  they  do  now. 

The  compulsory  deportation  of  the  Kanaka  and  the  operation 
of  the  bounty  system  have  naturally  in  a  large  degree  increased 
the  production  of  white-grown  and  diminished  that  of  (so-called) 
"  black  "-grown  sugar  in  Australia.  Between  the  years  1902  and 
1910  the  proportion  of  sugar  grown  by  coloured  labour  declined 
from  68  to  less  than  lO^per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  produced. 
At  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  small  farmers  scattered 
along  the  Queensland  coast,  from  Bundaberg  in  the  south  to  the 
Mossman  and  Daintree  Kivers  in  the  north,  grow  sugar  cane  in 
limited  quantities  which  they  sell  at  rates  varying  according  to 
density  to  the  owners  of  the  local  mills,  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Kefining  Company  being  by  far  the  largest  purchaser.  The  old 
state  of  things,  when  a  comparatively  few  large  plantations  worked 
by  coloured  labour  and  equipped  with  extensive  mills  constituted 
the  industry,  has  in  a  large  degree  disappeared.  Ignoring  the 
probable  ultimate  effects  on  the  physique  of  those  engaged  in 
manual  labour  under  climatic  conditions  distinctly  unfavourable 
to  the  European  constitution,  the  change  may  seem  advantageous. 
The  establishment  of  a  robust  sugar-producing  yeomanry  of  white 
stock  along  the  most  vulnerable  sea-board  of  Australia  would 
doubtless  be  highly  desirable.  But  certainly  that  end  has  not  yet 
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been  attained,  and  to  many  acquainted  with  the  natural  obstacles, 
both  climatic  and  economic,  in  the  way,  it  seems  unattainable. 
Politicians  as  well  as  prodigals  are  sometimes  apt  to  order  goods 
and  disregard  consequent  bills.  Nature,  however,  is  a  stern 
creditor,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  present  strike  she  is 
making  her  first  claims. 

Dealing  only  with  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  to  grow  sugar  cane  profitably  labour  must  be 
both  cheap,  efficient  and  reliable.  White  labour  has  doubtless 
so  far  proved  itself  to  be  fairly  efficient,  but  each  year  it  becomes 
more  costly  and  less  reliable.  For  the  cane  cultivator  to  keep  a 
full  staff  of  white  workers  all  the  year  round,  paying  each  man 
not  less — probably  a  good  deal  more— than  30s.  a  week  and 
keeping  him,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  He  therefore 
stints  himself  of  labour  during  the  summer  and  growing  season, 
and  engages  men  only  at  harvest-time  to  cut  his  crop.  The 
necessity  of  exercising  this  economy  operates  unquestionably  to 
the  detriment  of  both  crop  and  land ;  for  the  latter  cannot  be  fully 
cultivated,  and  the  former  suffers  from  the  unchecked  growth  of 
weeds. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  in  Fiji,  who 
lately  made  a  tour  through  the  Queensland  planting  districts, 
informed  me  on  his  return  that  the  Australian  cane  fields  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  presented  a  woeful  appearance  of  neglect 
and  slovenly  cultivation  when  compared  with  those  he  was 
familiar  with  at  home.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  is 
obvious.  No  matter  how  unremittingly  he  plies  his  hoe,  the  small 
cultivator,  with  the  scanty  assistance  afforded  by  the  members  of 
his  family,  often  including  females,  cannot  do  aught  but  fight  a 
losing  battle  against  the  prolific  growth  of  weeds  fostered  by  a 
tropical  sun  in  the  wet  season  of  the  year.  When  the  cane  is 
approaching  maturity  the  present  practice  is  to  advertise  exten- 
sively in  the  southern  newspapers  the  labour  requirements  for  the 
coming  season  of  the  northern  planters  and  mill-owners,  travelling 
agents  also  being  appointed  to  enrol  men  to  work  under  contract 
for  specified  periods  in  the  cane  fields.  The  result  of  these  efforts 
is  that  a  decidedly  mixed  assortment  of  recruits  embracing 
navvies,  country  labourers,  lumpers,  timber-workers,  mechanics 
temporarily  out  of  employment  or  desirous  of  a  change,  restless 
clerks  and  human  miscellanies  of  all  kinds  is  discharged  by  relays 
at  various  Queensland  ports.  Many  of  the  better  class  of  these 
men  form  independent  parties  and  take  contracts  to  cut  cane  at 
rates  arranged  with  the  growers,  and  often,  by  hard  work,  earn 
very  high  wages,  ranging  from  £4  per  week  per  man  upwards. 

The  majority  of  unskilled  immigrants,  however,  prefer  to  accept 
a  fixed  weekly  wage,  and  the  men  belonging  to  this  class  are 
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responsible  for  the  present  trouble,  their  principal  demands  being 
that  wages  shall  be  increased,  the  working  day  be  limited  to  eight 
hours,  and  overtime  be  paid  for  at  a  very  high  rate.  Things  have 
now  practically  reached  an  impasse.  The  employers  declare  that 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  men  would  mean  ruin  to  them,  and 
they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  import  sufficient  free  labour  to 
enable  them  to  save  their  crops.  The  strikers  have  formed  large 
camps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantations,  and  are  striving  in  every 
way,  revolvers  as  well  as  bludgeons  being,  not  infrequently,  used 
as  instruments  of  persuasion,  to  prevent  the  non-unionists  from 
aiding  the  planters.  Further,  to  make  matters  yet  worse,  the 
men  on  strike  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  support  of  affiliated 
Unions,  and  serious  obstacles  are  being  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
transport  of  sugar  harvested  by  non-union  labour.  The  powerful 
organization  known  as  the  Federation  of  Waterside  Workers,  of 
which  body  the  present  Federal  Attorney-General  and  Acting 
Premier  is  President,  is  taking  a  particularly  active  part  in  these 
obstructive  proceedings. 

The  Minister  just  referred  to  has  within  the  last  few  days 
thought  proper  to  denounce  publicly  in  most  forcible  terms  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Eefining  Company  as  the  chief  author  of  the 
whole  trouble.  The  failure  of  the  bounty  system  combined  with 
the  imposition  of  high  duties  to  provide  the  workers  in  the  sugar 
industry  with  all  they  choose  to  demand  in  the  way  of  wages 
seemed  to  cause  him  peculiar  distress.  "  Men,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  are  asking  only  for  a  living  wage.  It  is  not  merely  absurd,  it  is 
scandalous,  that  we  have  to  pay  £579,000  bounty  and  £6  per  ton 
duty,  and  yet  the  men  cannot  get  a  wage  upon  which  they  can  live." 
The  Minister  proceeded  to  make  the  sweeping  declaration  that 
"the  real  struggle  is  between  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  growers  and  workers  on  the  other."  He 
charged  the  obnoxious  corporation  with  showing  "unblushing 
effrontery  "  and  with  exercising  the  monopolistic  powers  ascribed 
to  them  in  a  "callous  and  almost  indecent  fashion."  Finally  he 
threatened  that  unless  the  strike  was  soon  satisfactorily  settled 
the  Government  would  repeal  the  duty  on  sugar  and  allow  the 
free  importation  of  that  commodity.  That  the  speaker's  real  or 
feigned  transports  of  indignation  obscured  his  judgment  when  he 
made  this  threat  seems  tolerably  evident.  To  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion would  mean  ruin  to  hundreds  of  large  and  small  cane  growers, 
and  would  practically  destroy  the  chief  industry  carried  on  in 
tropical  Australia,  while  the  company  assailed,  possessing  sub- 
stantial extraneous  sources  of  revenue,  would  suffer  far  less 
severely.  Even  the  most  impulsive  or  passionate  doctor  would 
hardly  cut  off  a  man's  head  to  cure  him  of  toothache ;  and  a 
Labour  Ministry  that  deprived  the  white  working-man  of  his 
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nose  to  spite  a  company's  face  would  not  acquire  great  popularity. 
Outbreaks  of  impotent  wrath  such  as  that  under  notice  only 
emphasise  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  blunder  committed 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  when  under  Labour 
dictation  it  revolutionised  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  sugar 
industry  which  had  long  been  successfully  and  without  friction 
pursued  prior  to  Federation. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney-General's  invectives,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company,  Mr.  E.  W.  Knox,  has 
issued  a  lengthy  statement  in  defence  of  the  company's  action. 
The  statement  shows  clearly  that  the  demand  for  an  eight-hours' 
day  put  forward  by  the  men's  union  is  an  impossible  one  in  the 
case  of  the  sugar-growing  industry,  in  which,  as  in  other  kinds  of 
agriculture,  work  must  at  times  be  carried  on  at  high  pressure. 
In  regard  to  wages,  authentic  figures  are  given  showing  that  the 
average  weekly  receipts  per  man  of  the  men  employed  at  five  of 
the  six  mills  owned  by  the  company  in  Queensland  were  respec- 
tively £3  5s.,  £4,  £4  5s.,  £4  Is.  3d.,  and  £4  16s.  4d.,  these  amounts 
representing  the  earnings  of  unskilled  labourers  employed  con- 
tinuously for  five  or  six  months.  As  the  Commonwealth  regula- 
tions themselves  prescribe  only  a  minimum  of  35s.  per  week  in 
the  case  of  sugar  mill  employees,  it  is  evident  that  the  company's 
men  had  little  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  remuneration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  ordinary  mill  hands,  excluding  the  highly  paid 
mechanics  employed  by  the  company,  have  actually  been  receiving, 
Mr.  Knox  states,  an  average  wage  all  through  of  £2  6s.  6d.  per 
week  with  overtime  allowances  in  addition.  Men  not  satisfied 
with  this  "living  wage"  would  be  hard  to  please.  But  as 
previously  remarked,  the  strike  now  in  progress  must,  like  many 
other  similar  outbreaks,  be  regarded  as  denoting  rather  political 
subtlety  than  real  industrial  discontent.  The  kindling  of  trade 
disputes  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  modern  socialistic  agitator, 
and  so  far,  unfortunately,  it  has  proved  a  very  profitable  one  to 
him.  Such  activities,  however,  may  in  the  end  lead  to  incon- 
venient results.  Society  when  menaced  with  anarchy  is  apt  to 
deal  roughly  with  those  who  live  by  exciting  discord.  In 
Australia  the  opinion  is  growing  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  law  also  must  strike  in  defence  of  freedom  and  order. 

After  defending  the  recent  increase  of  £1  per  ton  in  the  price 
of  sugar  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  prices  in  Europe  had 
lately  advanced  by  dG2  10s.  per  ton,  the  representative  of  the 
company  carried  the  war  with  vigour  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
showing  that  the  strike,  resting  on  no  substantial  grievances, 
would  have  collapsed  some  time  ago  but  for  the  direct  support 
afforded  to  it  by  the  Acting  Premier  himself.  The  latter  Minister, 
while  affecting  neutrality  in  his  official  capacity,  as  President  of 
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the  Waterside  Workers'  Union  took  the  extraordinary  step  of 
ordering  the  wharf  labourers  at  various  Queensland  ports  to 
refuse  to  handle  sugar  produced  by  non-union  labour,  and  a 
similar  prohibition  is  now  being  enforced  at  Sydney  and  elsewhere, 
the  object  being  to  deprive  the  southern  refineries  of  their  supplies 
and  to  compel  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  company  controlling 
both  them  and  the  most  important  of  the  northern  mills.  Such 
a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown 
is  altogether  unprecedented,  and  can  only  be  described  as 
scandalous.  Mr.  Hughes  has  placed  himself  in  this  extremely 
equivocal  position.  As  a  member  of  the  Government  he  is  bound 
by  law  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  strikes,  and 
should  they  occur,  by  convention  at  least,  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  entire  neutrality  during  their  continuance.  As  the  leader  of 
a  powerful  labour  association  he  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
encouraging  a  strike  and  in  assisting  the  men  at  variance  with 
their  employers.  In  so  doing  he  is  causing  the  public  as  a  whole, 
irrespective  of  the  contending  parties,  very  great  loss  and  incon- 
venience, and  may  induce  outbreaks  of  violence  of  a  most  serious 
character.  The  whole  situation  indicates  a  distinct  and  lamentable 
decline  in  the  standard  of  political  ethics  in  Australia. 

Even  popular  prejudice,  however,  sometimes  yields  to  the 
admonitions  of  experience,  and  the  present  trouble  may  have  the 
salutary  effect  of  impressing  on  the  public  mind  in  Australia  the 
clear  fact  that  the  sugar-growing  industry  in  the  Continent  now 
stands  wholly  on  an  artificial  and  unstable  basis,  propped  up  on 
one  side  by  high  duties,  and  on  the  other  by  lavish  State  bounties. 
Were  these  supports  removed  the  industry  would  fall  at   once 
and  for  ever,  or  at  least  until  the  law  removed  the  shackles  that 
now  check  its   natural  growth.      Tropical  industries  must  be 
carried  on  under  tropical  conditions.     To  grow  sugar  cane  with 
white  labour  is  a  policy  as  rational  and  profitable  as  it  would  be 
to  use  Arabian  camels  for  transport  purposes  in  the  streets  of 
London,  or  to  employ  Hottentots  to  cultivate  potatoes  in  Ireland. 
A  dawning  recognition  of  this  elementary  truth  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  expressed  determination  of  the  Victorian  Government  to 
resume  on  a  large  scale  experiments  in  sugar  beet  culture  at 
Maura,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  in  the  State  mentioned 
of  an  industry  that  has  attained  gigantic  proportions  in  Europe, 
under  somewhat   similar  climatic  conditions.     This  rather  odd 
position  will  result   in  the  event  of  the  attempt  proving  suc- 
cessful : — while  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  tax  heavily 
the  people  of  Australia  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  north,  a  State  Government  will  concurrently 
be  employing  part  of  its  resources  in  the  work  of  stimulating  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  south  to  drive  the  rival  commodity 
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out  of  the  market.  Cut-throat  competition  of  this  kind  will 
hardly  promote  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
latter  will  stand  in  the  position  of  a  foolish  customer  who 
subsidises  two  rival  shop-keepers  to  supply  him  with  goods, 
without  any  stipulation  as  to  price 

Apart,  however,  from  the  paramount  question  of  climatic  en- 
vironment  and  the    adaptability  of  the  white  constitution  to 
tropical  conditions,  there  are  other  grave  objections  to  be  urged 
against  the /system  of  sugar-cane   cultivation  now  prevailing  in 
Australia.     Besides  its  economic  unsoundness  and  the  physical 
deterioration  that  may,  with  good  reason,  be  attributed  to  it,  that 
system  causes   continual  disturbance  in  the  Australian  labour 
market  by  promoting  periodic  migrations  of  working  men  from 
the  southern  to  the  northern  districts,  and  vice  versa.    Large 
numbers    of    navvies,  miners,   timber-workers,   mechanics    and 
others  throw  up  their  employment  in   States  like  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  flock  to  the  cane  fields  early 
in  each   winter,  returning  to  their  homes  the  following  spring, 
thus  causing  a  serious  shortage  of  labour  in  the  south  during  the 
winter  months.      During  their  absence  the  men  themselves  lose 
in  some  degree  the  special  skill  in  various  kinds  of  work  pre- 
viously acquired,  both  time  and  money  are  unprofitably  expended 
in  the  long  sea  journeys,  and  large  undertakings  are  temporarily 
disorganised  by  the   departure  of  trained  operatives  who  have 
often  to  be  replaced  by  very  inferior  material.     Nomadic  habits 
among  large  bodies  of  workers  have  also  the  undesirable  effect 
of  engendering  feelings  of  restlessness  and  discontent  repugnant 
to  settled  industry  ;  and  sudden  climatic  transitions,  as  well  as 
intervals  of  compulsory  idleness  while  travelling,  are  far  from 
being  beneficial  either  physically  or  morally  to  the  wandering 
workers.     Waste  of  time,   health,  money  and    skill,  industrial 
confusion,   and   now,   unhappily,   open  strife — these   are  costly 
sacrifices  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  White  Australia. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  just  enumerated  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
A  sensible  patient  will  follow  Macbeth's  advice  and  "  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs  "  when  he  discovers  that  it  only  aggravates 
his  malady.  A  traveller  of  intelligence,  finding  that  he  has  taken 
the  wrong  turning,  will  retrace  his  steps  to  the  last  junction  and 
try  another  path.  That  the  sugar-cane,  under  certain  conditions, 
can  be  grown  in  Australia  with  great  immediate  advantage,  and 
without  the  smallest  danger  of  ulterior  evil  consequences,  has 
been  conclusively  established  by  past  experience.  Only  selfish 
and  blind  prejudice  and  stupid  bigotry  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  fact.  I  lived  for  many  years  in  Northern  Queensland 
at  a  time  when  coloured  labour  exclusively  was  employed  in 
sugar  cultivation,  and  can  affirm  with  emphasis  that  the  evils 
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ascribed  by  ill-informed  humanitarians  and  political  partisans  to 
the  system  then  prevailing  were  wholly  imaginary.  Tranquillity 
and  prosperity  pervaded  the  sugar-producing  districts,  and  white 
settlement  was  encouraged  rather  than  hindered  by  the  employ- 
ment in  manual  work  of  a  low  class  of  thousands  of  coloured 
aliens,  whose  useful  labours  prepared  the  way  for  the  superior 
race. 

Of  late  years  the  sugar  industry  in  Australia,  despite  the 
most  generous  legislative  encouragement,  has  shown  a  distinct 
tendency  to  decline.  Last  year's  production  of  sugar  was  the 
lowest  since  1903.  In  1909-1910  the  quantity  produced 
amounted  to  only  147,470  tons.  In  1907-1908  it  was  214,244 
tons,  and  in  the  previous  year  205,576  tons.  A  few  years  ago 
more  sugar  was  exported  from  Australia  than  was  imported. 
In  1909,  the  last  year  for  which  official  figures  are  available, 
the  excess  of  value  of  imported  over  that  of  exported  sugar 
reached  the  large  sum  of  £1,004,308.  These  are  not  hopeful 
signs.  And  the  appearance  of  the  strike  plague  in  the 
zone  of  tropical  agriculture  is  an  even  worse  one.  To  resus- 
citate and  establish  the  industry  on  a  sound  and  enduring  basis 
it  is  imperative  that  those  engaged  in  it  should  be  permitted  to 
obtain  suitable  labour.  Then  they  would  soon  be  independent 
both  of  bounties  and  duties,  and  a  large  export  trade  would  be 
developed. 

As  sources  of  the  required  supplies  the  Pacific  islands 
might,  as  formerly,  be  utilised  ;  though  only  in  a  limited  degree. 
Far  more  copious  and  reliable  recruiting  grounds  exist  in  the 
populous  islands  of  the  great  archipelago  that  lies  interposed 
between  Asia  and  Australia.  The  island  of  Java  alone  could 
supply  the  labour  requirements  of  tropical  Australia  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  and  doubtless  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with 
the  Dutch  Government  for  the  periodic  recruitment  there,  on 
reasonable  conditions  and  for  limited  terms  of  service  followed  by 
repatriation,  of  large  numbers  of  coolies.  The  Malays  are  a 
prolific  race,  habituated  to  plantation  work,  accustomed  to  torrid 
conditions,  frugal  and  docile.  Their  employment  in  Australia 
only  within  proclaimed  tropical  areas  and  under  Government 
regulation,  could  lead  neither  to  political  nor  social  complications 
of  a  kind  that  might  follow  the  importation  of  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
or,  as  recent  experience  in  South  Africa  has  shown,  Indian  coolies. 

Expenses  of  transport,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  labour 
depots,  would  be  small,  and  little  time  would  be  lost  in  the  voyages. 
The  distance  between  Port  Darwin,  in  particular,  and  Sourabaya 
or  Banjoewangi,  the  most  eastern1  port  of  Java,  is  comparatively 
trifling;  and  the  "middle  passage"  across  the  calm  and  almost 
land-locked  waters  of  the  Timor  Sea,  with  proper  shipping 
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facilities,  would  be  regarded  with  pleasure  rather  than  horror 
by  the  prospective  emigrant.  If  the  remedy  proposed  should 
seem  too  drastic,  or  if  the  prevailing  racial  prejudice  should 
appear  to  be  too  strong  for  its  immediate  adoption,  the  whole 
question  of  the  development  of  tropical  Australia  might  with 
advantage  be  referred  to  an  independent  Commission,  nominated 
preferably  by  the  Imperial  or  the  Indian  Government,  composed 
of  planters,  medical  men,  ex-administrators  of  tropical  territories 
and  other  experts,  whose  recommendations  might  be  regarded  as 
authoritative. 

A  report  drawn  up  by  such  a  body,  from  whose  personnel 
the  political  element  should,  of  course,  be  rigorously  excluded, 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  in  dealing  with  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved. But  at  all  events,  a  scheme  such  as  has  previously 
been  outlined  would  seem  at  least  to  afford  a  working  basis  for 
their  solution ;  and  would  afford  some  hope  that,  without 
imperilling  white  supremacy  or  promoting  harmful  miscegena- 
tion, fertile  regions  of  vast  extent  would  be  rendered  populous 
and  wealth-producing  whose  emptiness  is  now  a  reproach  and  a 
menace  to  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 

August  12,  1911. 
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ODDITIES 

BY  ELLA    HART-BENNETT 

THE  following  original  letters  which  I  have  collected  during 
the  last  few  years  are  facsimiles  of  those  now  in  my  possession. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  ingenious  way  in 
which  the  difficulty  of  expression  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  overcome. 
They  also  show  how  partial  education  is  responsible  for  some 
strange  vagaries  in  style  and  grammar. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  me  when  my  husband  was 
Acting  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  an  Argentine 
collector  of  postage  stamps. 

The  envelope  was  addressed  : — "  The  Distinguished  Mistress 
Hac  Benet,  Government  wife,  Falkland  Islands." 

GKACIOUS  LADY, — If  you  are  doing  the  favour  send  to  me  one 
small  complete  of  stamps  postage  of  the  Island  your  husband  he 
is  Government-Falkland. 

I  am  very  greatfull  if  I  have  received  only  twelve  of  those 
very  beautiful  postage  to  your  Government. 

I  send  several  stamps,  few  and  badly,  but  you  give  to  me 
sweet  pardon.  Your  servant  with  all  respect. 

E A. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  curious  requests  for  stamps  that  I 
have  received  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  three  next  letters  are  from  Turkish  school-boys  in 
Nicosia,  Cyprus.  The  first  is  one  requesting  a  ticket  for  some 
amateur  theatricals. 

MY  EXCELLENCY, — i  saw  that  from  school-fellows  that  you 
gave  them  tickets  for  the  theater,  and  I  hope  you  will  oblige  me 
in  such  a  ticket  under  your  high-shadow  Sir.  I  am  your  truly 
school  boy. 

A r>  A M. 
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The  second,  from  another  boy,  is  a  letter  of  thanks  for  a 
ticket. 

DEAR  LADY, — First  I  am  oblige  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,  and  after  I  will  began  to  praise  the  theater. 

At  eight-oclock  when  I  and  my  friend  entered  there  the  porter 
said  us  "  come  in  sirs  "  and  we  arrived  at  the  theater  house.  It 
looked  very  fine  indeed,  at  8.30  the  High  Commissioner  came 
and  the  piano  began  to  play.  Then  two  English  gentlemen  and 
two  women  came  up  to  the  High  Commissioner  and  began  to 
bless  King  Edward.  Then  the  first  piece  began  to  continue. 
We  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  such  a  beautiful  and 
useful  Theater,  but  now  we  had  by  your  helping. 

D H  H N. 

The  third  letter  was  evidently  the  combined  effort  of  the  head 
boys  in  the  school  who  wished  to  show  their  gratitude  for  past, 
and  doubtless  their  desire  for  favours  to  come.  If  the  senti- 
ments expressed  were  really  sincere  then  the  writers  promised  to 
be  valuable  future  citizens. 

SIB, — Considering  that  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner 
with  a  sagacious  and  premediatating  policy  made  up  his  mind  to 
render  the  study  of  the  British  language  compulsory  for  all 
school-boys  of  any  nationality  all  over  the  Island.  Considering 
that  in  order  to  attain  at  this  point  of  view  His  Excellency 
has  been  pleased  to  provide  for  us  an  ever  compitent  English 
teacher.  Considering  that  grammatically  &  practically  the  study 
of  the  language  in  question  will  mostly  serve  to  develope  our 
restricted  apprehensive  faculties,  to  refine  our  oriential  ever  un- 
desirable manners  &  tendencies,  to  purify  our  moral  propensities, 
to  inspire  in  our  minds  the  noble  ideas  of  the  illustrious 
Britannic  writers,  to  qualify  us  with  the  edifying  genius  of  the 
noble  Characters  sublimity,  to  improve  our  material  condition 
respectably,  &  to  crown  all,  to  secure  finally  our  future 
honourably. 

Hence  we  feel  ourselves  under  strict  obligation  by  setting 
forth  our  cordial  sentiments  of  dutiful  gratitude  to  intreat  most 
respectfully  your  good  offices  as  to  please  to  forward  this 
memorandum  of  our  just  and  national  observations  &  lawful 
contemplations  expressed  on  our  part,  out  of  duty  and  delicacy 
to  his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  as  a  true  emblem  of  the 
sincere  thankfulness  of  your  warm-hearted  &  humble-minded 
servants. 

H N  N 1. 

The  negro  intellect  undergoes  curious  phases.  The  small 
children  are  frequently  bright  and  intelligent,  and  some  continue 
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so  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  then,  however, 
they  gradually  seem  to  lose  interest  in  study,  and  the  greater 
number  forget  entirely  what  they  have  learnt  within  a  year  of 
leaving  school.  Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  this  is 
the  general  experience  of  teachers  and  those  interested  in  the 
coloured  races. 

The  next  letter  was  sent  by  a  boy  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

DEAR  MY  LORD  AND  MASTER, — I  am  begging  you  hard  to 
look  upon  my  cause  and  pity  me  if  I  dont  know  if  it  is  any  wrong 
for  me  to  write  you,  but  I  hear  people  speaking  about  you  and 
the  beautiful  place  which  is  next  to  heaven.  I  am  begging  you 
to  send  for  me  to  England  in  the  City  of  London  how  I  could 
get  some  learnin  the  College.  Do  my  Lord  and  Master.  Do 
send  for  me,  and  I  will  be  faithful  unto  the  end. 

I  am  fifteen  years  of  age  and  is  the  oldest  of  all  my  father's 
children  and  am  in  6th  Standard  of  our  school.  Do  my  Lord 
Master  send  for  me  if  only  to  clean  your  shoes.  I  want  to  look 
on  that  city  which  people  say  looks  like  Heaven.  They  say  out 
here  looks  like  Hell  and  when  you  reach  London  you  think  it  is 
heaven  already.  When  I  come  I  will  let  you  know  all  the  mis- 
conduct they  carry s  on  here  in  these  parts. 

Do  dear  Lord  don't  forget  me. 

I  remain  your  dear  servant. 

S L  S s. 

Negro  servants  are  very  fond  of  writing  letters  to  their 
employers,  making  requests,  giving  notice  to  leave,  or  sometimes 
on  most  trivial  subjects.  At  one  time  I  was  so  inundated  with 
weird  little  notes  pinned  to  my  dressing-table,  or  placed  on  my 
plate  at  breakfast,  sometimes  so  badly  written  they  were  im- 
possible to  decipher,  that  I  had  at  last  to  stop  their  literary 
efforts. 

The  following  curious  note  was  sent  by  a  laundress  in  the 
Bahamas. 

"  MISTRESS, — i  wash  one  wost  (vest)  one  sheet  that  get  stain 
with  tommoth  wine  (tomatoe  wine)  one  nectie  2  pares  of  socks 
that  going  home.  Four  pare  pance  (pants)  and  see  that's  a 
plaguesome  goon  (gown)  I  rather  for  to  carry  me  on  the  hill  and 
give  me  a  good  flogging  as  to  give  me  this  goon  and  the  dollar 
she  will  receive  it  next  week  standing.  Your  obed.  servant. 


-A. 


A  coloured  girl,  writing  about  a  situation,  said  :  "  My  Ma's 
very  'ticular  bout  where  I  goes.     I've  been  on  Govment  Hill 
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(Govt.  House)  with  the  Eternal  General's  lady  (Attorney  General) 
and  with  the  Lord  (Bishop)  and  I  may  say  with  all  the  rankest 
families  in  Nassau." 

The  following  is  not  a  letter,  but  a  pathetic  little  episode  that 
occurred  when  crossing  the  Kockies  in  the  observation  car  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 

How  well  I  remember  my  strange  acquaintance.  My  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  him  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  he  was 
sketching  the  scenery  through  which  we  were  passing.  He  was 
a  thin  little  man  of  about  fifty,  with  grey  hair,  pale  face,  and 
prominent,  restless  blue  eyes. 

Observing,  I  imagine,  my  curiosity,  he  crossed  over  to  where 
I  was  standing  and,  with  a  low  bow,  handed  me  a  number  of  half- 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  were  drawn  rough  sketches  in  coloured 
chalks  ;  simply  outlines  of  peaks  and  rocks,  displaying,  however, 
a  certain  rough  talent  of  their  own. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  in  an  impressive  tone,  "  perhaps  you  may 
be  interested  in  looking  at  these  sketches  drawn  by  the  most 
remarkable  man  the  world  has  ever  known.  Allow  me  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  my  career  has  been  so  remarkable,  I  am  con- 
vinced if  I  wrote  the  history  of  my  life  no  one  would  believe  it." 

Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  rushed  off  to  the  other  end  of 
the  car,  and  I  saw  him  working  away  with  his  chalks  at  some 
view  that  had  evidently  attracted  him,  as  if  his  life  depended  on 
its  completion. 

The  scenery  through  which  we  were  passing  was  so  wonderfully 
grand  that  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  queer  little  artist,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  his  voice  close  by  me,  continuing  his  narrative, 
as  if  he  had  never  stopped. 

"  So  remarkable,  I  may  say,  that  I  consider  the  life  of  St. 
Paul  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  I  have  experienced." 

Again  he  paused,  and  turning  his  back  on  me,  began  another 
rapid  sketch.  I  waited,  hoping  to  hear  a  few  of  those  remarkable 
adventures.  Presently  he  began  again,  handed  me  another  sketch 
to  look  at — a  solitary  fir-tree  on  a  rock,  and  a  flight  of  birds  over- 
head— all  drawn  in  a  few  masterly  strokes. 

"  I  am  sending  these  drawings,  madam,  to  my  future  wife,  as 
she  was  not  able  to  accompany  me  on  this  journey.  We  corre- 
spond entirely  in  this  manner — meeting  her,  I  may  say,  was  a 
most  remarkable  occurrence.  I  saw  her  one  day  walking  in  a 
garden  and  was  seized  with  violent  trembling.  I  said  to  myself, 
*  There  is  my  future  wife.'  In  half  an  hour  all  was  arranged.  I 
am  now  on  my  way  to  Vancouver  to  recover  over  ten  million 
dollars,  which  awaits  me  there,  but  my  movements  are  watched 
and  my  life  threatened  by  those  who  also  lay  claim  to  the  money. 
My  escapes  however,  madam,  have  been  so  remarkable,  that  I 
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am  convinced  I  shall  return   home  with  my  fortune  and— 
Here  my  remarkable  friend  again  stopped  abruptly  and  hurried 
away  in  his  peculiar,  rapid  fashion. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  still  gazing  at  the  marvellous 
panorama  stretched  out  before  me  now  fast  fading  away  into 
darkness.  A  faint  pink  from  the  setting  sun  touched  up  the 
snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Cathedral  Kock,  but  far  away  down  below, 
in  the  deep  valleys,  night  had  already  fallen. 

I  shuddered  involuntarily  as  I  looked.  How  cold,  how  for- 
bidding it  all  seemed ;  what  a  change  from  an  hour  ago. 

Suddenly  cries  rent  the  air.  "  Man  overboard  !  "  There  was 
a  rush  to  the  other  end  of  the  car,  and  general  consternation 
prevailed. 

Who  could  it  be?  No  one  seemed  to  know.  I  was  just 
following  the  others  when  something  white  fluttered  past  me  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  I  picked  it  up.  Only  a  half  sheet  of  paper, 
and  on  it  the  outline  of  the  great  Cathedral  Rock  half  finished. 
Then  I  knew  I  should  never  see  the  strange  little  artist  again.  I 
never  did. 

ELLA  M.  HART-BENNETT. 
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ENGLISH  CRITICS  AND  AUSTRALIAN   FACTS 

BY  W.  EDWARD  GRAHAM 

IN  the  May  number  of  The  Empire  Review  there  appears  an 
article  under  the  heading,  "  An  Englishman's  Impressions  of 
Greater  Britain,"  in  which  the  writer,  who  signs  himself 
"Traveller,"  deals  with  certain  aspects  of  the  industrial  and 
political  life  in  Australia  and  Canada,  and  incidentally  makes  a 
comparison  between  the  two  countries,  by  no  means  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former.  How  far  these  impressions,  as  he 
records  them,  give  a  fair  and  unbiassed  picture  of  things  as  they 
are  in  the  Dominion  just  now,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge, 
never  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  must  remark,  however,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that  "  Traveller  " 
occasionally  ventures  just  a  little  into  the  region  of  romance  in 
his  assertions ;  for  example,  when  he  gravely  tells  us  that  at 
Port  Arthur,  a  town  of  only  25,000  inhabitants,  a  piece  of  land, 
"  on  a  corner  where  a  cross  road  was  mapped  out  "  fetched  £300 
per  square  foot,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  £13,000,000  per  acre  ! 
But  as  regards  the  Commonwealth  I  regret  to  see  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  a  number  of  statements  which  can  only 
be  described  as  distinctly  inaccurate  and  misleading.  I  say 
this  with  considerable  reluctance,  since  "  Traveller  "  very  kindly 
informs  us  that  "  Australians  are  not  averse  to  criticism,"  after 
which  it  seems  somewhat  discourteous  to  prove  myself  an 
exception  to  the  rule  at  his  expense.  Still,  in  reading  the  article, 
one  cannot  but  remark  that  the  writer  has  either  omitted  to  take 
notice  of  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  the  matters  with  which 
he  deals,  or  noticing  them,  has  altogether  failed  to  grasp  their 
significance.  And  since,  in  the  circumstances,  his  assertions  are 
almost  certain  to  give  a  very  wrong  impression  of  Australia  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our  real  conditions,  it  is  not 
well  that  they  should  go  uncontradicted. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  propose  in  this  article  to  deal 
rather  with  actual  facts  than  with  opinions,  so  I  shall  refrain — 
not  without  reluctance,  I  must  confess — from  commenting  upon 
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"  Traveller's "  social  and  political  ideas,  remarkable  although 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  are.  Thus  I  pass  over  such  state- 
ments as  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  create  the  beginning  of  a 
fleet  of  her  own,  Australia  should  revert  to  the  old  policy  of 
making  a  money  grant  to  the  Imperial  Navy,  which  "  would  be 
of  some  practical  use "  ;  that  one  important  necessity  which 
both  Australia  and  Canada  lack  is  some  form  of  Feudalism ; 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  former  country  to  be 
governed  by  some  Anglo-Indian  officers,  "  with  their  f  do,'  '  fetch,' 
'go,'  and  no  'pleases'  ";  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
step  in  and  forbid  Australia  to  prohibit  the  entrance  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Indian  or  other  coloured  British  subjects ; 
and  that — because  occasionally  a  State  Government  has  shown 
itself  rather  supine  in  dealing  with  labour  troubles — there  seems 
to  be  no  desire  for  law  and  order !  I  come  at  once  to  what 
appears  to  me  a  really  important  part  of  "  Traveller's  "  "  im- 
pressions," his  comparison  between  the  railway  systems — using 
the  word  in  its  wide  sense — of  the  Dominion  and  the  Common- 
wealth ;  between  private  enterprise  and  State  control. 

After  pointing  out  what  the  railways  of  Canada  have  accom- 
plished for  that  country,  how  potent  a  factor  they  have  been  and 
still  are  in  her  progress  and  prosperity,  "  Traveller "  goes  on, 
"  Could  State  railways  ever  have  done  this,  or  anything  like  it? 
You  have  only  to  look  at  Australia  for  the  answer."  And  the 
writer,  in  his  own  mind,  evidently  has  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
what  that  answer  will  be.  But  had  he  gone  into  the  question, 
had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  actual 
facts,  he  might  have  found  occasion  to  pause  a  little  before  he 
made  so  definite  an  assertion.  For  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  State-owned  railways  of  Australia,  of  which  he  speaks  so 
contemptuously,  have  a  greater  mileage  per  head  of  population 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  not  even  excluding 
Canada  itself.  The  latest  figures  available  give  the  average  at 
about  37  miles  to  every  10,000  persons  ;  that  of  Canada  is  about 
34,  and  of  the  United  States  about  28  miles.  And  the  mileage 
is  growing.  The  State  of  Queensland  alone — with  a  population 
of  about  613,000— has  at  present  something  like  2,000  miles  of 
new  road  in  hand,  and  some  hundreds  more  will  probably  be 
authorised  during  the  present  year.  New  South  Wales  has  a 
large  railway  programme,  and  other  States  are  at  work  in  the 
same  direction.  So  far,  indeed,  from  it  being  true  that  Australia 
has  been  handicapped  by  her  adherence  to  the  principle  of  State 
ownership,  the  facts  seem  all  to  point  the  other  way.  To  anyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  and  conditions  of  this  country, 
it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  under  any  possible  system  of 
private  enterprise — possible,  that  is,  in  the  circumstances — we 
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could  have  obtained  anything  like  the  advantages  we  now  enjoy. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  several  of  the  State  railways 
construction  was  actually  initiated  by  private  companies,  but  no 
real  progress  was  made  until  the  Government  took  matters  in 
hand.  There  are  still  a  few  privately  owned  railways  in  the 
Commonwealth,  but  these  are  in  no  way  distinguished  by  their 
superiority,  as  regards  either  management  or  equipment,  over 
those  controlled  by  the  States.  I  do  not  assert,  of  course,  that 
the  administration  of  the  Australian  railways  is  perfect,  from  any 
point  of  view.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Canadian 
lines,  but  should  imagine  it  to  be  very  probable  indeed  that  the 
railway  men  of  this  part  of  the  world  might  learn  a  great  deal 
from  a  study  of  their  arrangements  and  methods ;  although  the 
experience  of  Victoria,  which  imported  a  commissioner  from  the 
Dominion  to  take  charge  of  her  system,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  too  satisfactory.  Canada  is  close  to  the  United  States, 
the  home  of  modern  railway  enterprise,  and  it  would  be  remark- 
able, indeed,  if  she  had  not  profited  by  what  that  country  has 
done,  and  is  doing.  Australia  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  any  such 
neighbourly  example.  Still,  all  things  considered,  she  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  what  she  has  accomplished.  Her 
railways,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  but 
they  are  doing  splendid  work  in  opening  up  and  developing  the 
continent.  And,  despite  the  superficial  criticisms  of  a  few  flying 
visitors,  I  think  I  may  assert  that  there  are  very  few  competent 
judges  in  Australia  who  would  desire  to  change  our  existing 
system  of  State  control  even  for  that  of  Canada  itself. 

It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  for  "  Traveller  "  to  tell  us 
of  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Foster  Eraser's  "  fairness  "  and  truth 
in  dealing  with  Australian  questions ;  the  influence  of  that 
talented  phrase-maker  and  self-appointed  instructor-general  to 
the  world  at  large  seems  to  be  pretty  evident  throughout  a  great 
part  of  his  article.  But  I  fancy  that  even  Mr.  Fraser,  with  all 
his  reckless  inaccuracy,  would  have  hardly  committed  himself  to 
such  a  statement  as  that  which  "  Traveller  "  calmly  sets  down  on 
p.  226.  "  Several  Australians,"  he  says,  "  admitted  to  me  that 
if  Australia  had  been  a  Crown  Colony  under  British  management 
(or  let  me  add,  under  Canadian),  she  would  have  had  ten  times 
the  population  and  wealth  and  amount  of  railways."  Now,  the 
present  population  of  the  Commonwealth  is  about  4,500,000,  ten 
times  that  figure  would  be  45,000,000,  rather  more  than  the 
entire  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  Australia  certainly 
has  not  exerted  herself  to  take  advantage  of  the  steady  flow  of 
emigration  from  Europe  of  late  years  as  she  might  have  done, 
but  will  any  sane  person  seriously  argue  that  the  management  of 
her  affairs  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  England,  or  by  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway  or  any  other  agency  in  Canada,  Government  or 
private,  could  by  any  possibility  have  made  a  difference  in  this 
respect  of  more  than  40,000,000  persons  ?  "  Traveller  "  speaks  of 
West  Australia  being  more  alive  and  business-like  than  the  Eastern 
States.  For  many  years  after  these  had  obtained  their  autonomy, 
West  Australia  continued  to  be  a  Crown  Colony,  and  was  a  byword 
in  the  East  for  her  hopeless  stagnation  and  lack  of  enterprise. 
It  was  not  until  she  gained  her  full  status  that  she  began  to  make 
real  progress.  And  Canada  ?  She  has  had  a  start  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  She  has  had 
the  advantage  of  being  much  nearer  to  the  congested  populations 
of  Europe  from  which  to  draw  her  settlers ;  she  has  had  the 
most  rapidly  growing  nation  of  the  world  as  her  nearest  neighbour. 
If  then,  her  management  and  her  methods  could  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  45,000,000  of  people  into  Australia,  why  have  they 
not  done  one-half — one-quarter — as  much  for  her  own  territories  ? 
How  is  it  that  she  has  only  managed  to  reach  a  paltry  7,500,000? 
Will  "  Traveller  "  kindly  explain  this  anomaly  ?  Then  as  to  the 
railways.  There  are  at  present  in  the  Commonwealth  about 
17,000  miles  of  line.  Ten  times  that  amount  would  be  170,000 
miles.  The  United  States,  with  a  population  of  100,000,000, 
has  somewhere  about  240,000  miles.  Is  any  further  comment 
necessary?  Surely  "  Traveller  "  must  have  misunderstood  those 
"several  Australians."  But  why  did  he  not  stop  to  consider 
what  his  statement  really  involved  before  rushing  into  print  with 
it  in  the  columns  of  a  serious  review  ? 

After  so  startling  an  assertion  as  this,  "  Traveller's  "  other 
inaccuracies  re  Australian  railways  appear  rather  tame  and 
insignificant  by  comparison.  Still,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  note 
and  correct  them.  First,  we  have  the  statement  that  the  State 
governments  will  only  build  lines  "  where,  by  reason  of  a  large 
population,  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  success  can  be 
guaranteed.  They  take  no  risks."  Now  it  is  true  that  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  Australia — conditions,  it  should  be 
noted,  which  differ  widely  from  those  of  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States  of  America — in  a  number  of  cases  lands  have  been 
occupied,  and  small  towns  have  grown  up,  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  as  opportunity  served,  railways  have  been  con- 
structed to  connect  these  with  the  ports  or  other  larger  centres, 
thus  transforming,  perhaps,  a  mere  pastoral  district,  only  useful 
for  grazing  a  few  thousands  of  sheep  or  cattle,  into  a  prosperous 
agricultural  area,  covered  with  farms  and  orchards,  supporting 
hundreds  of  workers.  Also  as  various  districts  here  and  there 
grow  in  wealth  and  population,  there  follows  naturally,  as  in 
every  other  country,  a  demand  for  increased  facilities  for  transport 
and  communication.  To  this  extent. the  Australian  governments 
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do  construct  lines  "  where  by  reason  of  a  large  population  they 
are  absolutely  necessary."  But  to  say  that  this  is  all  that  they 
do,  to  assert  that  they  make  no  attempt  to  open  up  the  country 
by  means  of  railway  construction,  is  sheer  nonsense.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  a  railway  map  of  Queensland  or  New  South  Wales, 
for  example,  and  note  the  long  lines  stretching  away  for  hundreds 
of  miles  across  the  Western  plains,  where  there  is  often  not  one 
solitary  individual  to  the  square  mile,  and  where,  in  some  parts 
at  least,  three  or  four  trains  per  week  are  sufficient  to  carry  all 
the  traffic  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to  realise  its  absurdity. 
Last  year  the  Parliament  of  the  former  State  authorised  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  ^10,000,000  upon  new  railways,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  lines  running  through 
undeveloped  country.  One  such  line,  totalling  about  200  miles, 
will  be  in  the  far  West,  opening  up  thousands  of  square  miles  to 
profitable  pastoral  occupation  ;  another  will  run  north  and  south 
through  the  rich,  almost  virgin,  scrubs  and  forests  of  the  coast 
lands  east  of  the  Dividing  Bange.  It  will  link  up  quite  a  number 
of  centres  of  population,  certainly,  but  it  will  also  render  available 
for  settlement  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  some  of  the 
finest  agricultural  land  in  the  world.  I  have  myself  seen  the 
railway  system  of  Queensland  grow  from  about  800  to  over  4,000 
miles,  and  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  principal  reason  urged 
for  the  construction  of  every  line  that  has  been  built  during  my 
recollection  has  always  been  the  same — that  it  would  open  up  so 
much  good  country,  inaccessible  otherwise.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  other  States. 

The  assertion  that  "  State  jealousies  have  caused  differences 
in  the  gauges  of  the  railways  of  the  different  States  "  is  equally 
wide  of  the  mark.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  lines  in 
Australia,  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  were  constructed, 
not  by  the  Governments  but  by  private  companies.  "  In  1846  " 
— I  am  quoting  now  from  the  Australian  Year  Book  (1910,  p.  70) — 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  that  the  4  foot  8i  inch  gauge  should  be 
adopted.  In  1850,  however,  the  engineer  to  the  Sydney  Railroad 
and  Tramway  Company  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
5  foot  3  inch  gauge,  and  in  1852  an  Act  was  passed  making  it 
compulsory  for  all  lines  in  New  South  Wales  to  be  constructed 
to  this  width."  The  Governments  of  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  (Queensland,  as  a  separate  colony,  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  1859)  were  advised  of  the  step  that  had  been 
taken.  "  But  in  1852  the  company  mentioned,  having  changed 
their  engineer,  also  changed  their  views  as  to  the  gauge  question, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  repeal 
of  the  former  Act,  and  in  passing  another  under  the  provisions  of 
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which  the  narrower  gauge  was  made  imperative."  Meanwhile, 
however,  Victoria  and  South  Australia  had  begun  to  make  their 
arrangements,  and  in  the  former  State  two  private  companies  had 
already  placed  large  orders  for  rolling-stock  constructed  to  the 
5  foot  3  inch  gauge  originally  chosen.  The  final  result  was  that 
these  two  States  decided  to  adhere  to  this  gauge,  while  the 
Sydney  Company  proceeded  with  the  construction  of  its  lines  to 
the  4  foot  8£  inch  standard.  So  then,  as  far  as  the  three  older 
States  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  trouble  about 
the  gauges,  and  the  differences  which  have  existed  up  to  the 
present  time,  were  owing  to  the  vacillation  of  the  Sydney  Kailroad 
and  Tramway  Company,  and  the  varying  opinions  of  its  successive 
engineers.  As  regards  Queensland  and  West  Australia,  "  it  was 
recognised  that  the  construction  of  railways  was  essential  to  their 
proper  development,  but  as  their  financial  resources  could  not 
bear  a  heavy  initial  expenditure  in  this  direction,  it  was  decided 
to  adopt  the  narrow  gauge,"  i.e.,  3  feet  6  inches,  recommended 
by  Sir  Charles  Fox.  And  splendid  pioneering  work  these  narrow 
gauge  lines  have  done.  But  where  do  the  alleged  "  State 
jealousies  "  come  in  ? 

We  are  told  also  that  Australian  railways  are  terribly  slow, 
averaging  sometimes  under  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Here  we  have 
a  tiny  grain  of  truth  made  use  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
an  absolutely  misleading  impression.  It  has  been  the  practice,  in 
several  of  the  States,  when  building  new  railways  into  undeveloped 
country,  where  the  traffic  is  likely  to  be  small  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  adopt  a  very  light  type  of  construction  at  first,  and 
afterwards,  as  the  growing  trade  warrants  it,  to  lay  heavier  rails, 
and  generally  bring  the  lines  up  to  date.  Upon  railways  of  this 
description,  no  doubt,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the 
trains  do  not  average  more  than  the  rate  mentioned.  But  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  main  routes,  upon  many  of  which  a  speed  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  or  even  more,  is  regularly  attained. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  to  show  how 
little  real  value  can  be  attached  to  "  Traveller's  "  criticism  of  the 
State-controlled  railway  systems  of  Australia.  Turning  to  his 
other  "impressions  "  we  find  that  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
way  in  which  Australians  have  failed  to  make  use  of  their  great 
opportunities,  especially  in  agriculture.  After  informing  us  that 
he  heard  a  little  Canadian  boy  "  guess  "  that  we  are  all  half-asleep 
over  here,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  on  arriving  in  this  country  he 
found  the  truth  of  that  contemptuous  statement  "  painfully 
apparent."  Once  more  I  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  Mr.  Foster 
Fraser.  On  page  10  of  his  book,  '  The  Making  of  a  Nation,' 
that  writer  thus  delivers  himself,  "  A  beautiful  land.  I  loved  it. 
But  always — I  keep  asking  myself — what  are  the  Australians 
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doing  to  make  Australia  the  great  country  they  all  say  it  will  be 
some  time  ?  " 

What  are  the  Australians  doing  ?  Let  me  cite  a  few  facts  in 
answer  to  that  question.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
system  of  State-owned  and  State-controlled  railways  which  they 
have  adopted,  which  both  Foster  Eraser  and  "  Traveller"  have  so 
strenuously — and  in  the  case  of  the  former  one  regrets  to  have  to 
add,  so  disingenuously — condemned,  has  resulted  in  providing  this 
continent  with  the  greatest  mileage  per  head  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  that  new  lines  are  being  rapidly  pushed  ahead, 
thousands  of  miles  being  either  in  course  of  construction  or  about 
to  be  taken  in  hand.  During  the  last  five  years  the  gross  revenue 
from  the  railways  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  by  over 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  To  this  may  be  added  that 
there  is  also  rapid  and  frequent  communication  between  the  ports 
of  the  different  States  by  a  service  of  steamships  which  experts 
declare  to  be  equal  to  any  to  be  found  upon  any  coast ;  and  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  harbours  and  wharfage  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  these  has  meant  the  expenditure  of  no  small  sum, 
expenditure  which  is  still  going  on.  In  every  State,  whole 
provinces,  as  we  might  almost  call  them,  have  been  hewn  out  of 
the  forest  or  the  jungle,  and  turned  into  smiling  farms  and 
orchards,  and  wide  spreading  plains  covered  with  golden  grain. 
In  all  directions  the  process  is  going  on,  new  lands  are  being 
opened  up,  agriculture  of  every  sort  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Take  one  example.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  butter 
exported  from  the  State  of  Queensland  was  £58,602,  in  1910  it 
had  reached  £757,589.  Australia,  with  her  enormous  variety  of 
production,  does  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  its  wheat 
crop  as  Canada  does,  yet  her  annual  field,  now  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  hundred  million  bushels,  shows  an  average  per 
head  of  population  which  compares  by  no  means  badly  with  that 
of  the  Dominion.  "  Australians,"  the  Canadians  say  contemp- 
tuously, "  are  half-asleep,"  but  the  people  of  this  continent 
export  between  £14  and  £15  worth  of  produce  per  head  every 
year,  while  the  "  hustling"  Canadians  only  manage  a  little  over 
£8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  export  trade  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  its  4J  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  greater  by  millions 
of  pounds  than  that  of  the  Dominion  with  7£  millions.  The 
average  income,  the  average  wealth  per  head,  are  greater  also. 

In  calling  attention  to  these  figures,  I  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  disparage  either  Canada  or  its  people;  but  "  Traveller" 
instituted  the  comparison,  and  he  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  result.  Further,  in  all  forms  of  mental  and  physical  activity 
throughout  the  world,  in  every  branch  of  industry,  of  science  or 
of  art — I  say  nothing  of  sport  in  all  its  varieties — Australians  are 
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to  be  found  taking  a  high — in  some  cases  the  very  highest — 
place.  And  although  even  the  pioneering  work  of  the  continent 
is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  complete,  in  some  parts,  indeed,  it 
may  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  begun,  yet  nevertheless  our 
people  have  found  time  for  thought,  time  to  ponder  deeply  and 
seriously  upon  some  at  least  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  beset  civilisation  to-day,  and  to  enact  industrial  and  other 
legislation  which,  however  mistaken  it  may  be  deemed,  cannot 
but  command  respect  and  admiration  for  its  lofty  and  humane 
ideals,  no  less  than  for  its  energy  and  courage.  And  finally,  this 
"  half -asleep "  community,  with  all  its  lamentable  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  saving  grace  of  feudalism,  with  its  "no 
discipline,  no  obedience,  no  control,"  has  been  the  first  among 
the  British  Dominions  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  and  the  duty  of  defence  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
has  not  only  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  military  service,  but  proposes  also  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  fleet  of  warships,  to  guard  her  own  shores 
first  and  foremost,  but  also  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  Empire  when- 
ever they  may  be  required. 

I  might  say  more,  much  more,  but  these  few  facts  should  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  impartial  reader  to  judge  whether 
"  Traveller's  "  strictures  upon  the  character  and  enterprise  of  the 
Australian  people  are  justified.  One  thing  further  before  I 
close.  I  have  already  referred  to  "  Traveller's  "  statement  that 
Australians  do  not  resent  criticism.  This  statement,  I  now  wish 
to  add,  requires  some  qualification.  If  the  criticism  is  ignorant, 
shallow,  or  superficial,  if  it  is  insolent  and  supercilious,  above  all, 
if  the  critic  adopts  a  tone  of  lofty  patronage,  and  from  the  height 
of  his  superior  wisdom  undertakes  to  instruct  us  unenlightened 
"  colonials  "  how  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  then  we  do  resent  it, 
and  I  think  rightly,  too.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  find  ourselves, 
our  country,  our  work,  and  our  ideals  misrepresented,  whether  it 
be  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  of  this  I 
will  say  no  more  now.  We  of  the  Dominions  of  Greater  Britain 
have  our  own  problems,  social,  industrial,  and  political,  to  solve, 
and  we  must  solve  them  in  our  own  way.  If  that  way  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  "  Traveller"  and  others,  who,  like  him,  pay 
us  a  flying  visit  of  a  few  months,  and  then  hurry  home  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  Motherland  all  about  us,  what  we  are  doing,  and 
what  we  ought  to  do,  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret,  but  it 
affords  no  reason  why  we  should  change  our  course.  The  policy 
of  Australia,  whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
coloured  races  from  our  shores,  or  to  State  ownership  of  railways 
as  against  private  enterprise — to  note  two  principles  to  which 
"Traveller"  seems  to  take  a  particular  exception— has  been 
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deliberately  chosen  by  the  Australian  people,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  with  a  full  belief  that  such  policy 
would  best  meet  those  conditions  and  needs.  And  I  for  one  hold 
that  the  results  have  shown,  and  in  the  f  uture  will  show  still  more, 
that  their  choice  has  been  amply  justified. 

W.  EDWAED  GBAHAM. 

BRISBANE,  QUEENSLAND.    July,  1911. 


TOBACCO-GROWING  IN  RHODESIA 

FROM  an  article  in  the  Western  Tobacco  Journal, 
Cincinnati,  U.S.A.,  we  learn  that  "  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  owing  to 
the  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  Turkish  cigarettes  all  over 
the  world,  and  especially  in  America,  has  advanced  to  famine 
prices,  and  in  many  cases  has  realised  more  than  100  per  cent, 
over  normal  prices."  Accordingly  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  it  is  necessary  to  discover  new  tobacco-growing  countries. 
A  good  opportunity  therefore  offers  the  dwellers  in  those 
localities  where  soil  and  climate  favour  the  production  of  these 
high-priced  tobaccos,  to  take  advantage  of  their  natural  facili- 
ties and  gather  the  harvest  which  lies  ready  to  their  hands.  In 
this  connection  we  may  mention  that  Turkish  tobacco  grown  in 
Bhodesia  already  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  at  the  last  Agri- 
cultural Show  held  at  Johannesburg,  a  Ehodesian  exhibitor  took 
first  prize  for  bright  Virginian,  first  for  bright  pipe,  first  for 
Turkish  leaf,  and  first  for  cigarettes,  the  silver  cup  for  the 
championship  and  two  medals,  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
Ehodesian  product.  As  the  cultivation  of  fine  leaf  tobacco  does 
not  demand  more  than  a  very  moderate  capital,  the  industry 
should  appeal  to  the  farmer.  With  a  very  modest  sum  and 
upon  fifty  or  even  less  acres  of  suitable  land  (and  there  is  no  lack 
of  such  land  available  in  Khodesia),  a  man  may  make  a  good 
living  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  may,  if  his  land  be  care- 
fully selected,  even  look  to  making  a  moderate  fortune.  Cattle- 
ranching  and  corn-growing,  upon  a  large  scale  such  as  is  usually 
practised  in  our  colonies,  is  a  business  which  is  more  especially 
suited  to  the  capitalist,  but  the  tobacco  industry,  where  personal 
supervision  is  the  essential  factor,  is  the  small  man's  opportunity. 
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THE    PROBLEM   OF   EMPIRE 

BY  H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY 

THE  British  Empire  is  the  outcome  of  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  persistent  effort  in  the  realms  both  of  peace  and 
of  war.  During  that  period  it  has  steadily  grown,  embracing 
first  America,  then  India,  then  Australia,  and  lastly  Africa 
in  its  vast  domain.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  present 
century,  it  may  confidently  be  said  that  the  period  of  expan- 
sion has  come  to  a  close ;  we  are  now  entering  on  an  era 
of  attempted  consolidation,  and  with  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  new  movement  is  bound  up  the  future  existence  of  the 
Empire. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  present  represents  a  period 
of  crisis  in  national  and  imperial  history.  Accordingly,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  survey  the  existing  attempts  at  effecting  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  consolidation,  and  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  way. 

Undoubtedly,  at  the  moment,  the  most  potent  influence  in 
the  direction  of  closer  union  between  this  country  and  the 
Dominions  may  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Conference,  which  has 
ever  since  its  establishment  in  1887  exerted  a  steady  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  sane  Imperialism.  With  its  rapidly  expanding 
powers  and  sympathies  it  may  well  prove  eventually  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  true  Federal  Parliament  of  the  Empire.  The  Con- 
ference is,  in  fact,  the  most  significant  outward  expression  in  its 
practical  form  of  Imperial  sentiment.  The  reality  and  depth  of 
that  sentiment  may  be  gauged  from  the  magnificent  response 
afforded  by  the  Dominions  to  the  Mother-country  in  the  crisis  of 
the  Boer  War.  More  recently  it  may  be  seen  in  the  generous 
gift  made  by  New  Zealand  to  the  cause  of  naval  defence,  and 
in  the  foundation  of  auxiliary  fleets  by  some  of  the  other  self- 
governing  colonies. 

Again,  the  practical  nature  of  this  spirit  is  revealed  by  the 
grant  of  Preference  to  this  country.  In  this  arrangement  we  have 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  possible  foundations  for  Imperial 
unity.  If  England  responds  to  the  Preferential  system  of  her 
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colonies  before  it  is  too  late ;  if,  moreover,  Preference  be 
established  between  the  colonies  themselves,  we  shall  possess 
an  Imperial  Customs  Union  fraught  with  the  most  beneficial 
results.  To  those  who  urge  that  such  a  policy  means  Imperial 
disaster,  I  would  point  out  that  the  institution  of  the  Zollverein  in 
Germany  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  aids  to  the  cause  of  union. 
It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  institution  in 
our  case  would  lead  substantially  to  the  same  results. 

Finally,  in  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  Dominions  towards  the 
Crown  we  hold  one  of  the  greatest  potential  assets  of  an  Imperial 
nature.  The  monarchy  is,  in  fact,  the  coping-stone  of  Empire. 
It  is  a  bond  welding  together  in  one  vast  family  the  far-flung 
citizens  of  our  race. 

But  although  there  are  numerous  very  hopeful  signs  about  the 
present  situation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  certain  grave 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  progress. 

Foremost  amongst  these  hindrances  is  the  spirit  of  extreme 
democracy  which  pervades  English  public  life  to-day.  Every- 
where are  visible  the  effects  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  last 
eighty  years — legislation  which  accomplished  much  valuable  and 
beneficent  work,  but  which  possessed  one  serious  lack,  i.e.,  failure 
to  educate  the  working-classes  of  this  country  proportionately  to 
the  increase  of  political  power  accorded  them.  Consequently  we 
are  now  in  the  throes  of  a  movement  which  can  honestly  and 
without  exaggeration  be  described  as  wholly  subversive  of  all 
stable  government.  It  is  a  movement  which  fosters  class  hatred, 
which  inculcates  defiance  of  all  law  and  all  order.  In  the  speeches 
of  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  we  can  see  the  one ;  in  the 
constant  industrial  disputes  of  the  last  few  years,  with  the  unruly 
overthrow  of  all  authority  by  the  workers,  the  other  is  visible  to 
a  lamentable  degree. 

And,  unfortunately,  fuel  is  added  to  the  fire  by  the  grave 
social  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  present  moment.  In  a  time 
of  profound  distress  amongst  the  masses,  affairs  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  demagogue.  At  such  a  time  will  his  false  and 
dangerous  nostrums  appeal  most  strongly  to  ignorant  men 
labouring  under  the  deepest  and  most  wretched  poverty. 

Moreover,  at  the  present  moment  circumstances  are  unusually 
propitious  towards  mistaken  social  doctrines.  In  the  social  crisis 
which  beset  the  country  between  1830  and  1848  there  existed  in 
succession  active  parties  with  sane  and  reasonable  proposals, 
which  they  were  in  a  position  to  carry.  In  consequence,  the 
demagogic  element  was  comparatively  impotent,  but  to-day 
circumstances  are  different.  On  the  one  hand,  the  old  Liberal 
Party  has  disappeared ;  has  become  merged  in  the  advanced 
wing — the  Eadicals.  On  the  other,  the  party  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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has  become  extinct ;  the  doctrines  supported  by  the  Conservatives 
of  the  'forties  were  peculiar  to  their  leader,  and  died  with  him. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  modern  demagogue  is  much 
more  powerful  than  his  Victorian  brother. 

For  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  strength  of  the  Eadical 
Party  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  lethargy  of  their  opponents  in 
the  direction  of  social  reform.  The  average  Conservative,  in  his 
fear  of  rash  and  ill-advised  change,  is  too  apt  to  Believe  that 
beyond  a  measure  of  Tariff  Reform,  the  country  requires  little  or 
no  revision  of  its  present  social  conditions.  This  is  a  cardinal 
mistake.  We  have  undoubtedly  arrived  at  one  of  those  recurrent 
periods  when  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  community  requires  a 
complete,  but  well-considered  overhaul.  A  mere  policy  of 
patchwork  will  no  longer  suffice ;  we  must  have  a  thorough 
reorganisation.  And  it  is  the  failure  hitherto  of  the  Conservative 
Party  to  formulate  a  rational  yet  comprehensive  social  programme 
which  has  cost  them  the  loss  of  two  elections.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  Party  were  only  to  step  forward  with  a  real  social 
policy,  the  Eadical  doctrines  of  rapacity  would  suffer  a  decisive 
overthrow.  And  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  these  doctrines 
must  be  defeated.  For,  by  enfeebling  the  heart  of  the  system, 
they  are  weakening  the  whole  structure  and  threatening  its  fall. 
The  Conservative  Party  has  a  splendid  career  of  Imperial  service 
before  it,  if  it  will  only  fully  awake  to  modern  social  necessities. 
But,  unless  it  does  so  awake,  it  is  doomed ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  with  its  virtual  extinction  would  come  the  disintegration  of 
the  Empire.  For,  by  its  defeat,  the  spirit  of  extreme  and 
irrational  democracy  would  become  supreme,  and  that  spirit 
means  Imperial  disaster. 

But  although  the  Conservative  Party  possesses  immense 
possibilities,  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  cannot  wisely  be 
left  solely  to  the  exigencies  of  political  warfare.  I  have  said  that 
many  of  our  present  evils  are  due  to  the  political  ignorance  of  the 
working-classes.  We  must  strive  to  remove  that  ignorance. 
And  to  accomplish  this  we  must  reform  our  present  system  of 
elementary  education.  I  believe  that  in  time  much  might  be 
achieved  towards  forming  a  sound  political  judgment  amongst  the 
masses  by  giving  more  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  modern 
history  and  imperial  geography  in  the  schools.  By  "  history"  I 
do  not  mean  a  mere  recapitulation  of  dates,  relieved  by  lists  of 
kings,  concerning  whom  a  little  information,  together  with  much 
legend,  is  imparted.  The  subject  should  be  taught  on  scientific 
lines ;  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  trace  the  causes 
and  results  of  great  events— to  impart  knowledge  concerning  the 
great  national  movements  of  the  past,  rather  than  information 
regarding  the  personal  exploits  of  kings.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as 
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to  contend  that  such  a  curriculum  would  effect  an  immediate  and 
profound  change  in  political  thought  amongst  the  masses  ;  but  I 
do  claim  that  in  time  such  a  method  would  be  productive  of 
beneficial  results.  I  am  convinced  that  more  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  true  Imperialism  is  to  be  gained  by  the  proper  study  of  history 
on  the  lines  indicated  above,  than  by  all  the  annual  displays  of 
the  flag  to  school  children,  at  present  so  much  in  vogue.  The 
one  is  merely  a  pageant,  and  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  somewhat 
vainglorious  pageant ;  the  other  is  the  explanation  of  a  pageant. 

Of  course  the  scientific  teaching  of  history  is  not  the  only 
reform  required  in  elementary  education.  A  longer  period  of 
instruction  and  a  more  practical  curriculum  are  urgently 
necessary,  but  I  believe  that  the  system  discussed  above  would  be 
one  of  the  most  influential  means  of  furthering  true  political 
intelligence  amongst  the  workpeople  of  this  country. 

Next  to  the  danger  of  extreme  democracy  is  the  danger  of 
party   government.      The    principle,   I   believe,   is   essential   to 
constitutional  rule  in   a  highly  developed   community,  but  un- 
doubtedly of  recent  years  it  has  been  carried  to  such  an  excess, 
that  often  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  sacrificed  to  it. 
Measures   of  the   gravest  importance  are  hurried   through  the 
House  of  Commons  with  utterly  inadequate  discussion,  and  are 
supported  by  forced  majorities,  obtained  by  the  pressure  of  the 
party  whips.      The  independence   of   the  private  member  has 
become  a  farce ;   the  moment  such  a  one  shows  any  signs  of 
individuality  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  procure  his  suppres- 
sion.    It  is  evident  that   such  a  system  is   fraught  with   the 
gravest  peril  to  wise  Imperial  action,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
moment  to  inquire  how  the  principle  can  be  so  modified  as  to 
secure  its  advantages  and  destroy  its  evil  tendencies.     I  believe 
that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  suggestion  is  the  only  feasible  remedy. 
The  independence  of  the  private  member  can  only  be  restored  by 
introducing  the  ballot  into  the  House  of  Commons.     To  this 
course  some  objections  have  been  advanced.     It  is  said  that  such 
an  innovation  would   destroy  the   stability  of  our  Ministerial 
system.      I   do  not   agree.      The  average   member  is   strongly 
attached  to  the  main  doctrines  of  the  political  faith  to  which  he 
allies  himself.     It  may  therefore  be  said  with  confidence  that  a 
Cabinet  measure  true  in  principle  to  the  Party  creed  would  be 
strenuously  supported  by  the  Ministerialists.     Where  the  benefit 
of  the  ballot  would  be  felt  is  in  the  consideration  of  details. 
With  greater  freedom  restored    to   the    individual    member    a 
Government  would  become  much  more  pliable  on  this  score,  and 
the  heroic  cry,  "The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill,"  would  be  considerably  modified,  greatly,  as  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out,  to  the  national  advantage. 
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A  graver  objection,  to  my  mind,  is  the  plea  that  the  ballot 
would  destroy  the  responsibility  of  the  member  towards  his  con- 
stituency. I  admit  that  unless  the  integrity  of  a  man  is  above 
suspicion  this  would  be  a  very  serious  peril.  But  I  believe  that 
no  such  fear  need  be  entertained  concerning  an  unpaid  House  of 
Commons.  Such  a  House  could  safely  be  trusted ;  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  standard  of  honour  would  be  so  high  that 
such  rascality  would  be  scorned.  I  willingly  admit,  however, 
that  if  paid  service  be  instituted,  the  ballot  becomes  a  very 
grave  danger.  For,  by  paid  membership,  a  lower  class  of  men 
will  be  introduced  to  the  political  arena.  Politics  will  at  once 
become  the  profession  of  needy  rascals  possessed  of  fluent  tongues, 
but  unable  to  earn  so  high  a  salary  in  any  other  calling. 
Clearly  the  ballot  is  'not  safely  to  be  entrusted  to  the  mob- 
orator.  Such  a  man  would  willingly  betray  his  trust  towards 
his  constituency. 

But  this  is  a  danger  which  can  easily  be  averted.  Ketain 
the  principle  of  unpaid  service,  and  no  fear  need  be  felt  in  this 
direction.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ballot  becomes  a 
valuable  innovation,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  possible  solution  to  a 
situation  which  becomes  more  intolerable,  and  more  full  of  peril 
every  year. 

Another  great  potential  obstacle  to  Imperial  unity  is  the 
Home  Kule  agitation.  Should  this  movement  ever  be  consum- 
mated with  success,  it  would  prove  most  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  the  British  Empire.  Kadicals  urge  otherwise,  con- 
tending that  self-government  has  been  a  valuable  concession  in 
the  case  of  the  Dominions,  and  arguing,  therefore,  that  it  would 
prove  equally  beneficial  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  They  overlook 
a  very  essential  difference  between  the  two  propositions.  Self- 
government  in  the  case  of  the  colonies  was  an  act  of  necessary 
justice.  Situated  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  Motherland  to 
be  represented  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  local  assemblies 
were  obviously  essential  to  preserve  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle, 
"  No  taxation  without  representation."  But  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  this  is  not  so.  She  is  represented,  and  represented  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  population,  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  No  principle,  therefore,  of  abstract  justice 
requires  a  separate  assembly  at  Dublin. 

Accordingly,  such  a  procedure  not  being  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  equity,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  on  any 
other  score  it  might  be  desirable.  Now  a  furthur  reference  to 
colonial  institutions  will  serve  to  resolve  this  question. 
Wherever  two  colonies  have  been  situated  in  comparatively 
close  geographical  relations  there  has  been  a  movement  for  union. 
This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  both  the  Australian  and  South 
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African  Commonwealths.  It  is  proved,  moreover,  by  the 
earnest  but  unavailing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  procure  a 
federation  with  Newfoundland.  In  other  words,  our  Dominions 
have  fully  recognised  the  truth  of  the  dictum  that  union  is 
strength  ;  they  have  formulated  the  doctrine  that  communities 
of  kindred  race  geographically  united,  should  also  be  politically 
united.  Such  a  doctrine  is,  therefore,  obviously  opposed  to  any 
scheme  of  Irish  Home  Kule;  such  a  doctrine  recognises  that 
this  proposal  means  disintegration  and  consequently  weakness. 
Additional  force  is  lent  to  such  a  contention  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  grant  of  Home  Eule  to  Ireland  would  immedi- 
ately be  followed  by  demands  of  a  similar  nature  from  both  Scot- 
land and  Wales. 

The  objection  set  forth  above  is  the  gravest  as  far  as  Im- 
perialism is  concerned.  But,  from  a  purely  national  point  of 
view,  there  are,  of  course,  serious  considerations  to  be  urged  in 
connection  with  such  questions  as  religion,  education,  and 
finance.  When  these  aspects  of  the  case  are  taken  into  account, 
in  addition  to  the  contention  just  mentioned,  I  submit  that  the 
policy  to  which  the  Eadical  party  is  pledged  is  one  of  the  greatest 
danger  to  Imperial  progress. 

It  may,  however,  pertinently  be  asked  whether  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  is  eminently  satisfactory ;  whether 
Home  Rule  being  condemned,  a  policy  of  laissez  faire  can  be 
approved.  Assuredly  not.  Ireland  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  •  con- 
dition, and  it  is  obviously  desirable,  in  Imperial  interests,  to  take 
steps  for  the  removal  of  just  grievances.  The  true  solution  of 
the  Irish  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  the  Land  Acts, 
initiated  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  continued  by  the  Con- 
servative Party.  I  am  convinced  that  if  once  material  prosperity 
can  be  established,  the  political  agitation  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  measure  of  devolution  not  only 
for  Ireland,  but  also  for  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
urgently  required.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is  at  present  over- 
whelmed with  petty  local  legislation.  It  is  absurd  that  a  proposal 
to  construct  a  new  drainage  system  or  a  light  railway  in  a 
particular  locality  should  require  Parliamentary  sanction.  Such 
matters  ought  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  County  Councils. 
By  granting  local  authorities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
larger  facilities,  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  relieve  itself  of  a 
heavy  and  unnecessary  burden,  thereby  obtaining  more  time  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  real  national  importance. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  obstacles  confronting  an 
Imperial  policy  in  this  country ;  it  is  now  necessary  to  take  into 
account  those  drawbacks  which  exist  in  the  colonies  and 
dependencies.  In  this  connection  I  will  first  refer  to  Canada. 
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In  this  Dominion,  the  two  main  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
progress  are  the  Nationalist  spirit  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  and 
the  infusion  of  a  large  American  influence  into  the  Far  West. 

The  Nationalist  movement  contains  elements  of  the  greatest 
danger,  should  ever  the  Party  attain  to  any  weight  in  Canadian 
counsels.  Fully  recognising  the  vast  strides  towards  material 
prosperity  made  in  the  past,  the  Nationalists  fail  to  see  that 
Canada  has  a  great  future  before  her  only  as  a  leading  partner  in 
the  Empire ;  that  a  movement  apart  from  England  will  almost 
inevitably  mean  a  movement  towards  both  political  and  commercial 
dependence  on  the  United  States.  The  one  prospect  is  a  promise 
of  participation  in  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  British  race — a 
promise  of  power  in  the  destinies  of  the  Empire;  the  other,  a 
condemnation  to  absorption  in  a  commercial  system  governed  by 
men  hostile  to  Canadian  industrial  ambitions — a  condemnation  to 
political  and  commercial  vassalage.  The  Nationalists  desire 
complete  independence,  overlooking  the  fact  that  Canada  is  not 
in  a  position  to  stand  alone  ;  that  there  is  not  room  on  the  North 
American  Continent  for  two  great  rival  republics.  Once  this  fact 
can  be  demonstrated  to  them,  the  movement  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  Meanwhile,  it  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
convince  the  great  majority  of  Canadian  citizens  that  union 
with  this  country  has  more  to  offer  them  than  union  with  the 
United  States.  The  Nationalist  Party  is  comparatively  small, 
and,  by  measures  wisely  conceived,  their  influence  can  be 
prevented  from  spreading. 

A  more  formidable  danger  is  the  influx  of  Americans  into  the 
Far  West.  This  emigration  is  taking  place  at  such  a  rate  that 
there  seems  every  prospect  of  these  settlers  outnumbering  those 
of  British  origin  in  the  near  future.  Now  whilst  competent 
observers  state  that  these  Americans,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  make  good  Canadian  citizens,  it  seems  open  to  doubt 
whether  they  make  equally  good  Imperialists.  Presumptive 
evidence  is  against  such  a  supposition.  Their  traditions  are 
Bepublican,  and  it  may  therefore  be  doubted  whether  monarchy 
can  inspire  them  with  much  reverence.  Their  commercial  con- 
ceptions are  at  rivalry  with  this  country,  and,  taking  a  purely 
provincial  view  of  the  fiscal  problem,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  ardently  in  favour  of  a  Preferential  policy 
towards  British  goods.  Certainly,  their  enthusiasm  will  not  be 
kindled  whilst  we,  on  our  part,  continue  to  refuse  such  a  concession 
to  Canada  in  return. 

To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 
we  have  got  to  face.  I  go  further,  and  I  say  that  unless  we  take, 
in  the  near  future,  prompt  steps  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which 
are  arising  in  the  Western  provinces  of  Canada,  we  are  coming 
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into  contact  with  a  movement  which  may  well,  in  its  final 
consequences,  prove  destructive  to  the  Empire. 

The  next  few  years  are  most  critical.  We  must  take  steps  to 
render  Imperial  Federation  a  fait  accompli  before  American 
influence  becomes  too  strong.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  early  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  a  permanent  Imperial 
Council,  which  shall  be  the  foundation  of  a  Federal  Parliament  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  almost  equally  important  that  no  time  be  lost 
in  establishing  an  Imperial  Customs  Union.  Unless  these  two 
vital  projects  are  brought  to  a  successful  consummation  in  the  next 
few  years,  it  seems  but  too  probable  that  American  interests  will 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  their  frustration,  in  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned.  And  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the 
loss  of  Canada  would  be  a  blow  from  which  the  Empire  could  not 
recover. 

Turning  now  to  Australia,  the  main  obstacle  to  Imperial  unity 
in  this  direction  arises  from  a  somewhat  similar  complaint  to  that 
from  which  we  are  suffering  in  this  country — extreme  democracy. 
Although  the  Labour  party  in  the  Dominion  takes  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  question  of  defence,  it  is  nevertheless  committed  to 
projects  which  by  their  extravagance  are  calculated  to  sap  the 
resources  of  a  young  and  comparatively  undeveloped  community 
like  the  Australian.  Doubtless,  this  is  but  a  transient  phase  :  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  people  will  eventually  perceive 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  Labourite  policy,  and  that  a  healthy 
reaction  will  then  occur.  Unfortunately,  much  damage  to  true 
Imperial  interests  may  have  been  done  in  the  meantime. 

Another  formidable  peril  exists  in  Asiatic  immigration.  To 
the  teeming  millions  of  Asia  the  sparsely  peopled  continent  of 
Australia  naturally  offers  great  inducements.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  large  Eastern  population  should  permanently  settle  in 
the  Dominion,  the  task  of  Imperial  Federation  becomes  vastly 
enhanced,  since  an  element  wholly  alien  to  Anglo-Saxon  institutions 
is  introduced. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  problem  with  which  to  deal.  The 
most  natural  solution  is  a  strong  immigration  law.  But  the 
objection  to  such  a  course  is  obvious.  It  would  arouse  intense 
feelings  of  hostility  in  China  and  Japan.  To  the  latter  country 
we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  an  alliance,  and,  in  any  event, 
Japanese  enmity  has  proved  itself  a  factor  of  no  mean  importance. 
Moreover,  China  shows  signs  of  a  gradual  awakening,  and  a 
Chino- Japanese  league  against  European  nations  is  a  contingency 
carefully  to  be  avoided. 

A  stringent  immigration  law  is  therefore  to  be  condemned. 
The  object  must  be  accomplished  by  indirect  means.  English 
immigration  must  be  fostered  in  every  possible  manner.  And 
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one  of  the  most  potent  methods  of  doing  this  is  by  inculcating 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  country.  To  this 
end,  as  stated  above,  it  is  essential  that  the  present  system  of 
class  legislation  be  defeated,  and  a  strong  and  impartial  government 
established  in  the  country. 

Essential  also  is  the  creation  of  a  real  sense  of  union  within 
the  Commonwealth.  At  present  effectual  action  on  many  subjects 
of  importance  is  debarred  by  the  absurd  and  insensate  inter-State 
jealousy  which  exists.  This  must  be  overcome.  A  vigorous 
spirit  of  nationality  must  be  cultivated,  and  it  must  be  fully 
realised  that  provincial  interests  are  purely  of  a  secondary  nature  : 
that  they  are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

Lastly,  the  programme  of  defence  authorised  by  the  Federal 
Parliament  must  be  carried  into  execution  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Then  if  the  time  of  stress  should  come  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  Australia  will  be  found  a  nation  united  within,  and 
strong  to  resist  the  foe. 

When  we  come  to  consider  South  Africa,  the  most  potent 
feature  in  the  Imperial  problem  there  is,  of  course,  the  curse  of 
racialism.  After  a  long  and  bloody  war,  separated  from  the 
present  time  by  only  some  ten  years,  such  a  symptom  is  well- 
nigh  inevitable.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  feeling  is  no  stronger  than  it  is.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  Canada  in  the  early  years  of  last  century,  this  problem  would 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  insoluble,  and  I  think  it  can  be  said 
with  every  confidence  that  in  course  of  time,  by  wise  and  remedial 
measures,  this  evil  will  be  removed. 

The  native  question,  to  my  mind,  presents  a  more  insuperable 
obstacle  to  South  African,  and  therefore  Imperial,  prosperity. 
In  the  midst  of  a  European  community  exists  a  large  and  only 
semi-civilised  population  of  negroes.  The  same  problem  is 
present  on  a  smaller  scale  in  South  Africa  as  is  found  in  the 
United  States,  but  aggravated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
black  population  is  more  barbarous  and  warlike  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Act  of 
Union  refuses  the  franchise  to  the  coloured  races,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  strong  sympathy  can  be  felt  with  this  exclusion. 
It  may  be  very  much  debated  whether  the  negroes  are  fit  to 
exercise  the  political  rights  of  freemen.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  exclusion  from  the  political  benefits  of  free 
institutions  is  likely  to  cause  very  marked  discontent,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  it  is  desirable  to  remove  this  discontent  if  at 
all  possible.  Therein  lies  the  problem.  To  one  only  generally 
acquainted  with  South  African  institutions  the  only  remedy 
would  seen)  to  be  the  persistent  inculcation  of  European  influence, 
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with  a  view  to  admission  to  the  franchise,  when  the  force  of 
education  has  achieved  sufficient  effect.  Possibly,  those  fully 
cognisant  of  local  conditions  can  suggest  a  better  course,  and, 
in  such  an  event,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  South  African  statesmen 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

Having  considered  the  self-governing  Dominions,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  our  two  great  dependencies- 
India  and  Egypt.  The  main  obstacle  in  both  these  cases  is  the 
same— the  impatient  aspirations  after  unfettered  self-government 
on  the  part  of  the  half-educated  section  of  the  population.  In 
both  cases  England,  by  her  persistent  methods  of  educational 
reform,  has  been  a  great  benefactress  to  the  peoples  entrusted 
to  her  care.  Unfortunately,  in  both  cases  the  old  adage  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  has  proved  itself  to  the  full. 
Imbued  with  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  English  political 
institutions,  but  utterly  lacking  in  practical  experience,  the  native 
mind  has  agitated  for  an  immediate  and  full  enfranchisement, 
and  the  agitation  has  been  conducted  with  that  full  measure,  of 
fanaticism  peculiar  to  the  East. 

The  movement  has  been  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  certain 
persons  in  this  country  who  have  allowed  sentimentalism  to 
overcome  their  judgment ;  who  have  failed  to  recognise  that  by 
nature  the  Oriental  is  unfitted  for  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  a  very  lengthy  period  of 
apprenticeship  will  be  necessary  before  India  and  Egypt  can  be 
entrusted  with  full  enfranchisement.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  experiments  in  the  nature  of  self-government  will  have  to  be 
made  with  the  utmost  caution. 

And  I  will  go  further.  In  some  quarters,  it  has  been  urged 
that  when  India  and  Egypt  have  shown  power  to  govern  them- 
selves, then  will  this  country  have  to  withdraw.  In  the  case  of 
Egypt,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  we  are  custodians  of 
European  interests  rather  than  possessors  of  Imperial  territory, 
this  may  be  a  valid  contention ;  in  the  case  of  India  by  no  means 
so.  In  this  latter  instance,  we  are  bound,  in  Imperial  interests, 
to  maintain  our  authority  supreme,  and  it  should  clearly  be  laid 
down  that  whatever  measure  of  autonomy  may  in  future  be 
granted,  the  indefeasible  overlordship  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
fully  upheld.  By  a  firm  and  decisive  expression  of  our  authority, 
coupled  with  cautious  and  gradual  extensions  of  the  franchise, 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  Indian  possessions  may  be 
obtained ;  by  undue  and  hasty  surrenders  to  Oriental  fanaticism 
our  rule  may  be  seriously  impaired,  and  even  annihilated. 
We  must  guard  against  undue  democracy  exerting  itself  in  this 
quarter. 

I  have  now  completed  my  survey  of   the  Imperial  problem. 
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As  we  have  seen,  although  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  are  great, 
there  are  certain  symptoms  full  of  hope ;  symptoms  which  are  of 
good  augury  for  success.  Considering  the  past  achievements  of 
the  English  race  in  the  direction  of  constructive  statesmanship, 
it  should  not  be  beyond  our  abilities  to  devise  some  scheme  of 
sound  Imperial  Federation — a  scheme  which  will  preserve  the 
local  freedom  of  each  individual  unit,  but  which  will  weld 
together  in  a  bond  of  common  interest  the  various  partners  of  our 
great  Empire  in  all  those  movements  which  relate  to  the  general 
welfare. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GKEGOBY. 


FREE   FARMS  IN  CANADA 

Discussing  the  question  of  emigration  Mr  Ho  well,  the  general 
immigration  agent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  who  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  instrumental  in  settling  and  finding 
homes  for  at  least  50,000  settlers,  tells  us  the  kind  of  people 
he  wants  to  encourage  are  farmers  and  those  having  agricultural 
experience  in  the  Old  Country,  men  possessing  some  capital,  as 
well  as  the  sterling  quality  of  determination.  To  these  people  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  offer  homesteads.  Once  a  man  is  a 
possessor  of  a  homestead  he  has  the  option  of  a  pre-emption, 
which  means  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  additional  160  acres 
of  land  at  three  dollars  per  acre.  Again,  when  the  Canadian 
Northern  Eailway  is  opening  up  land  in  another  part  of  the 
Dominion  the  possessor  of  a  homestead  desiring  to  purchase 
land  there  is  allowed  free  transportation  to  the  place  in 
question.  This  railway  company  has  some  25,000  free  home- 
steads along  its  extensions.  Of  these  9,000  are  in  the  Atha- 
basca district  of  Alberta,  5,000  in  the  Red  Deer,  Rosebud,  and 
Sullivan  Lake  districts,  Alberta,  6,000  in  the  Jackfish  Lake 
district  of  Saskatchewan,  2,000  in  the  Shellbrook  district  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  3,000  in  the  Carrot  Lake  River  district.  The 
country  in  which  these  homesteads  are  situated  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca  districts, 
park-like  in  character.  The  exceptions  mentioned  consist  chiefly 
of  prairie  land.  The  company  is  also  opening  up  new  land  in 
British  Columbia  along  their  line  of  railway. 
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THE   MAP   OF   MELBOURNE 

BY  LILIAN   DE   GRUYTHER 

ONE  of  the  first  acquisitions  of  a  visitor  to  a  city  is  a  map.. 
It  is  a  manual  of  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there.  Rightly 
considered  a  map,  especially  of  a  new  town,  is  much  more  than 
this.  It  is  a  history,  a  human  document.  The  appellations  of 
its  streets  are  landmarks  on  its  stages  of  evolution  ;  its  public 
buildings  indications  of  its  development ;  its  parks  and  recreation 
grounds,  mile  stones  on  its  path  of  progress.  A  city  necessarily 
reflects  its  creators,  and  the  map  of  Melbourne — practically  the 
present  capital  of  the  Commonwealth — is  singularly  interesting 
and  worthy  of  study. 

The  makers  of  marvellous  Melbourne  have  seemingly  been 
many  and  mixed,  not  so  much  in  race,  as  in  character,  in 
education,  in  temperament,  in  social  position.  Yarra,  Toorak, 
Prahran,  are  relics  of  original  native  ownership.  They  are 
distinctive,  and  could  not  spontaneously  occur  outside  Australia. 
Then  come  the  familiar  English  designations,  too  long  a  list  for 
mention. 

The  State  of  Victoria  has  risen  to  particularly  honour  three 
great  men,  Hume,  Batman  and  Mitchell,  but  it  is  not  by  their 
names  that  the  principal  thoroughfares  are  known.  It  is  Collins 
and  Flinders  who  are  thus  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  when 
one  seeks  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  history  of  those  thus 
distinguished  it  is  only  to  find  tfrat  one  was  in  command  of  a 
batch  of  convicts  and  scorned  Victoria,  and  the  other  the  first 
European  who  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  was 
not  subsequently  in  any  way  instrumental  in  its  colonisation. 
Perhaps  the  very  scorn  of  Collins  is  his  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  Victorians.  Otherwise  the  penal  settlement  established  in 
Tasmania  might  well  have  been  located  at  Port  Phillip. 

In  the  early  days  of  Melbourne  the  triumphs  of  British  arms 
in  the  Crimea  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  her  inhabitants  and 
Balaclava  Road,  Alma  Road,  Redan,  Inkerman  and  Sebastopol 
Streets  testify  to  their  appreciation  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
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brethren  across  the  seas.  To  a  people  so  instinctively  martial 
Nelson  and  Wellington  would  be  household  words;  the  same 
spirit  finds  vent  in  the  recognition  of  the  Soudan.  Probably 
streets  waiting  to  become  local  habitations  will  be  named 
Kitchener  and  Khartoum  in  commemoration  of  the  recent  visit 
of  the  famous  Field-Marshal.  Names  of  great .  British  statesmen 
are  frequent.  That  of  Gladstone  appears  more  than  once,  and 
his  celebrated  Jewish  rival  figures  both  as  Disraeli  and  as 
Beaconsfield.  Various  writers  have  also  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  mind  and  the  map  of  Melbourne.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
the  apparent  favourite.  There  are  rows  of  houses  rejoicing  in 
the  titles  of  Kenilworth,  Woodstock,  Peveril,  street  or  road,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Melbourne,  typifying  the  direct  Australian 
character,  does  not  favour  squares  or  crescents.  In  those  long 
ago  days  when  books  were  rare,  how  the  Waverley  novels  must 
have  been  read  and  re-read — the  Wizard  of  the  North  waving 
his  magic  wand  under  the  Southern  Cross,  bringing  dreams  and 
fancies  into  hours  over-full  of  toil  and  hardship.  There  is  quite 
a  Poet's  Corner  also.  Some  at  least  of  the  builders  of  Melbourne 
were  lovers  of  literature.  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Tennyson  and  even  Coleridge  and  Southey  are  represented  in  a 
neighbourly  series.  It  must  have  been  a  Londoner  who  called 
his  erections  St.  James's  and  Eegent  Streets.  Perhaps  his 
thoughts  always  turned  longingly  to  the  great  metropolis,  from 
whose  multifarious  delights  ill  fortune,  or  his  own  folly,  had 
exiled  him.  A  complete  contrast  must  have  been  the  woodsman 
who  breathed  his  forest  self  into  an  arboreal  section.  Pine, 
Larch,  Olive,  Almond,  Filbert,  Teak,  Birch,  Beech,  Maple, 
follow  each  other  in  refreshing  succession.  Here  and  there, 
very  few  and  far  between,  are  reminiscences  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion, Heidelberg,  Weinberg,  Joliment ;  but  as  a  whole  Melbourne 
is  English.  No  Schiller,  no  Goethe,  no  Corneille,  no  Bacine, 
not  even  Longfellow,  are  placed  on  her  roll  of  honour.  She  is 
British  to  the  core. 

None  of  the  names  of  warrior  or  statesman,  poet  or  peer,  are 
of  such  human  interest  as  the  feminine  Christian  names  some  of 
the  streets  bear.  They  make  the  houses  articulate.  Who  were 
these  women,  Millicent,  Gertrude,  Blanche,  Kosamund,  whose 
names  are  written  on  the  wall  so  that  all  who  run  may  read  ? 
Signs  and  symbols  of  love.  Each  of  them,  mother,  daughter, 
wife,  sister,  sweetheart,  or  perchance  only  a  fragrant  memory  of 
the  long  dead  past,  must  have  been  enshrined  in  some  man's  loyal 
heart.  One  can  picture  the  part  the  women  played  in  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  growing  city :  the  hard  work,  the  domestic 
discomfort,  the  bringing  up  of  the  children,  the  care  and  thrift 
which  enabled  the  men  to  lay  stone  on  stone  and  house  by  house, 
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the  cheery  smile  and  whisper  of  hope  when  things  went  wrong, 
the  joy  when  labour  reaped  its  due  reward.  One  hears  a  great 
deal  of  the  pioneer  men  to  whom  the  Australia  of  to-day  owes  so 
much ;  but  what  of  the  women  who  also  struggled  bravely  on, 
and  ofttimes  fell  by  the  way?  And  what  of  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  fine  old  settlers  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  ?  Are  they  mindful  of  the  duty  to  themselves,  to 
their  neighbours,  to  their  King,  their  country  and  their  God, 
inculcated,  emphasised,  commanded  by  the  example  of  their 
forbears  ?  Noblesse  oblige  takes  many  forms. 

Magnificent  Melbourne,  young  as  she  is,  yet  of  many  memories ! 
It  is  for  her  offspring  to  maintain  her  material  prosperity,  and 
to  that  to  add  the  far  more  precious  possessions  of  intellectual 
progress  and  spiritual  perception. 

Presently — at  Yasscanberra,  New  South  Wales — will  arise  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  its  nomenclature 
there  will  doubtless  be  recognition  of  the  good  work  of  Australian 
writers,  Lawson,  Gordon,  O'Dowd,  Paterson,  Ogilvie,  Ada 
Cambridge,  and  a  score  of  others ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  not  to 
forget  the  great  minds  of  the  Motherland.  To  remember  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  links  of  loyalty  to  call  streets  Koyal  and 
Imperial.  The  Sovereign  was  a  living  presence  to  the  makers  of 
Melbourne,  and  to  all  Australians  Empire  should  be  a  word  of 
pride  far  transcending  any  merely  local  thrill. 

Advance,  Australia  !  Yes.  But  in  what  direction  ?  Along 
the  tempting  line  of  least  resistance,  whence  many  weary  steps 
may  have  to  be  retraced,  and  many  valuable  possessions  abandoned  ? 
In  the  highway  acclaimed  by  the  multitude,  to-day  a  patriot's, 
to-morrow  a  traitor's  road  ?  In  the  route  marked  out  by  apparent 
self-interest  and  arrogant  assumption?  Or  up  the  steep  and 
stony  path  of  discipline  and  duty,  of  sympathy  and  service,  of 
loyalty  and  love  ?  What  a  responsibility  is  that  of  the  men  who 
control  the  advance  and  regulate  the  speed  !  No  country  in  the 
world  has  so  splendid  an  opportunity  of  working  out  its  own 
destiny  unhindered  by  the  problems  of  proximity  to  other  peoples, 
unhampered  by  any  legislation  but  its  own.  Gifted  with  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  Australia  is  one  of  fortune's  favourites. 
If  in  the  time  to  come  the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
original  advantages,  how  grave  will  be  the  guilt  of  those  who 
preferred  present  prosperity  to  future  profit  and  personal  popu- 
larity to  the  public  welfare  ! 

LILIAN  DE  GRUYTHER. 
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A  JOURNEY  IN    THE    YEMEN 

BY  "ULYSSES" 

PART  II. 

WE  next  met  a  small  party  of  traders  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Obal.  We  inquired  whether  they  had  met  our 
baggage  mules.  They  said  they  had  seen  them,  but  to  our 
disappointment  informed  us  the  wells  were  nearly  dried  up  at 
Beyour  Salem,  that  it  had  been  temporarily  abandoned  as  a 
caravan  halting-place,  and  that  we  should  find  our  caravan  at 
Obal,  twelve  miles  on.  At  6.20  we  reached  a  village  called 
Behah  and  halted  for  a  moment  at  the  caravan  rest-house,  but 
without  dismounting.  An  old  Turk,  a  traveller  like  ourselves 
to  Sanaa,  and  comfortably  installed  for  the  night,  also  informed 
us  that  our  caravan  had  passed  on. 

We  pressed  forward.  The  twilight  soon  faded,  but  only 
to  be  replaced  by  the  brilliant  light  of  a  full  moon.  Now  and 
again  the  dark  gloom  of  the  neighbouring  hills  was  pierced  by 
flashes  followed  at  a  few  seconds'  interval  by  the  noise  of  a  shot. 
These  came  from  the  villages  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  But  no 
vendetta  feud  was  in  course  of  progress,  as  another  sound  which 
the  night  breeze  wafted  to  us  clearly  indicated.  This  was  the 
"  zaghareet,"  the  peculiar  quavering  cry  made  by  the  women 
in  unison  on  any  festive  or  important  occasion. 

At  9.25  we  found  ourselves  on  the  north  bank  of  the  great 
ravine  of  the  Wadi  Saham.  This  Wadi  commences  to  the  south 
of  Sanaa  and  makes  a  great  sweep  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
Sanfour,  then  tends  slightly  northwards,  runs  along  the  north 
foot  of  Jebel  Bura  and  then  passes  out  in  a  south-east  direction, 
through  a  gap  in  the  long  chain  to  the  north  of  which  our  road 
had  led  during  that  day's  march.  Finally  it  reaches  the  sea 
a  little  north  of  longitude  14 '30  and  some  ten  miles  south  of 
Hodeida. 

Two  deep  gorges,  made  by  small  tributaries  of  the  Wadi 
Saham  had  to  be  crossed  before  we  reached  Obal.  In  the  first 
of  these  a  clear  stream  afforded  a  grateful  drink  to  our  tired 
mules.  Our  march  was  now  nearly  finished,  as  the  lights  of 
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Obal,  situated  at  the  apex  formed  by  the  second  of  the  two 
tributary  Wadis  and  the  main  Wadi,  were  clearly  distinguishable. 
Here  we  found  our  caravan  and  were  soon  taking  what  repose 
a  host  of  mosquitoes  would  permit.  The  next  morning  we  had 
loaded  up  and  started  by  seven  o'clock.  Our  day's  march  was 
to  be  done  in  two  stages.  The  morning  one,  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  was  to  a  village  called  Hajela,  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
great  mountain  escarpment  which  rose  to  the  north.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Obal,  the  road  dipped  into  the  bed  of  a  clear  running 
stream,  the  banks  were  clothed  with  vegetation,  while  here 
and  there  the  stunted  "  adein  "  bush  (Nerium  obesum)  with  its 
masses  of  pink  blossoms  showed  up  against  the  green  background. 
Of  bird-life  I  noticed  here  a  pair  of  blue  rollers  and  a  hornbill. 

We  reached  Hajela  at  half-past  eight.  We  were  now 
immediately  opposite  Jebel  Bura,  which  lay  to  the  south  but 
separated  from  us  by  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  and  by  the 
Wadi  Saham. 

We  rested  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  caravan  rest-house  at 
Hajela  till  two  o'clock  and  partook  plentifully  of  the  delicious 
coffee  of  the  Yemen.  This  village  seemed  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  people  of  slave  blood,  many  being, very  dark  and  coarse- 
featured.  We  received  calls  from  the  Turkish  officials,  who  asked 
with  much  interest  about  the  proposed  railway. 

At  two  o'clock,  under  a  hot  sun,  we  started  on  our  afternoon 
stage.  A  great  wall  of  precipitous  and  rugged  hills  arose  abruptly 
before  us.  On  their  serrated  ridges  numerous  large  villages  were 
perched,  assimilating  closely  in  colour  and  shape  to  the  natural 
rocky  pinnacles  and  towers  of  the  actual  ridge.  The  houses  were 
of  rough  stone,  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  were  often  only  dis- 
cernible after  careful  examination ;  then  they  seemed  gradually  to 
grow  out  of  their  rocky  surroundings. 

For  a  long  time  our  way  wound  along  the  course  of  the  Wadi 
Hajela,  which  descends  almost  due  south  from  these  wild  hills. 
As  we  proceeded  farther,  the  Wadi,  which  for  the  first  few  miles 
had  been  fairly  wide,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  deep  gorge. 
Immense  precipitous  heights  towered  above  us,  rocky  and  clothed 
but  sparsely  with  vegetation,  though  terraced  at  a  few  possible 
points  for  coffee  cultivation. 

About  3.20  P.M.  we  passed  to  the  west  of  the  large  village  of 
Lahab.  It  comes  suddenly  into  view  as  the  traveller  rounds  a 
corner  and  has  a  most  striking  effect,  seeming  almost  to  be  situated 
in  the  clouds.  The  Wadi  now  became  very  narrow  and  full  of 
giant  boulders.  At  one  point  the  rock  cliffs  met  overhead  forming 
a  door  of  about  twelve  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  width,  and 
through  this  gap  the  flooded  torrents  of  the  rainy  season  must 
pass.  At  the  northern  entrance  of  this  door,  in  the  profound  shade 
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cast  by  these  great  rocks,  a  well  has  been  dug  in  the  Wadi  bed, 
and  the  hot  wayfarer,  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  closed-in  ravine, 
can  here  get  a  refreshing  drink.  Soon  after  this  point  the  road 
winds  up  the  mountain-side  which  closes  the  ravine  to  the  east. 
It  mounts  up  in  great  zig-zags,  like  an  immense  serpent,  and 
eventually  after  an  hour's  climb  we  found  ourselves  at  Oussel. 
The  rest-house  was  perched  on  the  shoulder  of  a  spur  which  fell 
precipitously  on  all  sides  to  deep  ravines. 

After  seeing  to  my  mule,  I  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  little 
plateau.  A  grand  panorama  opened  before  me.  Far,  far  below 
the  valley  of  Hajela  was  lit  up  by  the  golden  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  which  also  threw  into  relief  the  grey  mass  of  Jebel  Bura 
beyond.  This  picture  was  framed  by  the  dark  buttress  sides  of  the 
hills  between  which  we  had  penetrated  after  leaving  Hajela.  We 
had  now  reached  a  height  of  4,000  feet  and  the  night  was  much 
colder.  The  accommodation  was  of  the  roughest,  consisting  of  a 
rude  stone  hut  with  a  long  shed  running  its  length.  We  had  our 
blankets  laid  at  one  end,  and  in  company  with  some  half-dozen 
other  travellers,  Turks  and  Arabs,  lay  down  to  slumber,  but  only 
to  have  to  wage  ceaseless  war  against  the  vermin  which  invaded 
us  as  soon  as  darkness  reigned. 

We  left  Oussel  at  half -past  seven  the  next  morning.  Since  we 
left  Hajela  our  escort  had  consisted  of  three  Arab  irregulars. 
They  were  stalwart-looking  mountaineers,  each  clothed  in  a  loose 
indigo  blue  shirt  and  girded  with  a  silver  embroidered  belt  in  which 
was  struck  a  kanjar,  a  broad-bladed  knife  or  dagger,  the  sheath 
and  hilt  of  which  is  embossed  with  silver,  according  to  the  fancy 
or  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  They  each  also  carried  a  Government 
rifle  slung  over  the  shoulder  and  a  bandolier  of  cartridges  round 
the  waist. 

The  road  now  wound  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  hills, 
climbing  ever  gradually  upwards  in  a  northerly  direction.  Great 
ravines  swept  downward  to  the  valley  below  and  the  tinkling 
sound  of  tiny  rivulets  and  springs  was  often  audible.  At 
nine  o'clock,  we  reached  the  village  of  Atara,  consisting  of  a  few 
stone  houses.  An  Arab  of  our  escort  disappeared  into  one  of 
these  and  soon  his  rugged  face  was  visible  peering  from  a  slit  of 
a  window  and  inviting  us  to  enter  and  partake  of  coffee.  We 
entered  and  clambered  up  some  dark  steps  to  an  upper  storey 
which  led  by  a  low  door  to  a  small  whitewashed  room.  The 
women-folk  then  poured  out  some  "ghescier,"  a  kind  of  poor 
coffee  made  from  the  husks  of  the  coffee  pod  and  extensively 
drunk  by  the  peasants,  and  also,  by  preference,  by  those  who  do 
not  like  the  great  richness  of  the  coffee  made  from  the  bean. 
This  "  ghescier  "  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways.  The  husk 
may  be  slightly  dried,  then  roughly  ground  and  put  into  boiling 
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water  in  an  earthenware  vessel  shaped  like  a  large  round  bottle 
with  a  long  and  narrow  neck.  To  this  strong  doses  of  spices  are 
added,  such  as  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  cloves  and  ginger,  and  this 
kind  of  "ghescier"  is  very  dark  in  colour  and  strong  in  taste. 
But  in  some  places,  and  generally  speaking  with  the  richer  folk, 
the  "  ghescier "  is  not  dried  at  all,  but  is  at  once  plunged  into 
boiling  water ;  spices  are  seldom  added  and  then  only  very 
slightly,  but  sugar  is  almost  always  put  in.  This  kind  has  a  pale 
gold  tint  and  an  excellent  flavour.  The  "  ghescier  "  must  never 
be  allowed  to  cool,  therefore  wherever  it  is  drunk,  the  narrow 
necked  vessels  containing  the  coffee  are  kept  constantly  close 
around  a  pan  with  lighted  coals  in  it.  The  peasant  women  who 
served  us  here  seemed  to  have  no  prejudices  against  appearing 
unveiled. 

Bestowing  a  small  gift  on  our  hostess  we  proceeded  on  our 
road.  As  we  approached  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge,  the  dark 
green  coffee  plantations  became  ever  more  numerous.  Just 
where  the  road  crosses  the  ridge,  the  large  village  or  township 
of  El  Hagera  is  situated.  Here  reside  many  Arab  coffee  traders. 
Its  high-storied  stone  houses,  which  stand  up  like  square  towers 
against  the  sky  line,  can  be  seen  thirty  or  forty  miles  away.  A 
slight  descent  of  two  miles  more  along  the  opposite  face  of  the 
mountain  took  us  to  Manaha. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  country  which 
had  been  so  ceaselessly  in  revolt  against  Turkish  rulers  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  villages  were  often  ruined  or  only 
partially  inhabited,  while  the  military  precautions  of  the  Turks 
were  much  in  evidence.  All  the  more  strongly  situated  villages 
had  been  converted  into  rough  forts  and  garrisoned  by  Turkish 
soldiers.  They  were  generally  situated  at  intervals  of  ten  miles 
or  so,  connection  being  kept  up  by  picqueting  the  heights  with 
small  sentry  posts,  each  consisting  of  four  or  five  men  and  a 
bugler.  A  system  of  communication  by  trumpet  calls  had  been 
established. 

On  our  arrival  we  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  Pasha. 
He  was  well  prepared  for  us,  as  our  small  caravan  had  been  long 
in  view.  He  pressed  us  to  make  use  of  some  rooms  in  his  house 
and  was  very  courteous  and  polite.  But  we  were  not  destined 
to  avail  ourselves  of  his  hospitality,  as  a  Greek  merchant,  long 
resident  in  Manaha,  had  been  informed  of  our  coming  and  had 
most  kindly  prepared  everything  for  our  reception.  With  him 
we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  slept  under  his  roof  that 
night. 

The  streets  and  the  "  Suk  "  (bazaar)  are  exceedingly  narrow 
and  tortuous,  but  Manaha  can  boast  of  a  post-office,  a  telegraph 
office  and  a  fairly  commodious  hospital,  also  brought  into  existence 
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by  the  military  occupation  of  the  country.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  Belad-el-Harras,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Yemen 
and  richest  in  coffee.  Towards  evening  we  took  a  walk  through 
the  town  to  its  eastern  extremity.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
point  where  the  Sanaa  road  enters  the  town,  we  paused  to  look 
at  the  magnificent  view  that  unfolded  itself  before  us. 

We  were  now  at  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet.  In  the  fore- 
ground, precipitous  slopes  fell  away  to  the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Har, 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  and  down  these  slopes  the  Turks  had 
constructed  a  very  fair  road.  Beyond  this  valley  rises  another 
great  barrier  chain  of  wild  hills,  and  half-way  up  these  is  situated 
the  village  of  Sug-el-Hamis,  which  was  to  be  our  next  night's 
halting  place.  We  had  intended  to  make  an  early  start  the  next 
day,  as  we  had  over  30  miles  to  go  before  reaching  Sug-el-Hamis, 
but  the  dilatoriness  of  the  caravan  headman  prevented  this  and 
we  did  not  get  off  till  seven  o'clock.  Our  kind  host  accompanied 
us  to  the  last  houses  of  the  town.  We  then  took  leave  of  him 
and  began  the  long  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Har.  The 
road  wound  down  in  gigantic  spirals,  but  there  was  also  an  almost 
direct  footpath,  which  had  been  worn  by  pedestrians  who  desired 
to  cut  off  corners.  Handing  over  my  mule  to  a  servant,  I  took 
the  latter  and  thus  made  the  descent  more  rapidly  on  foot. 

The  valley  was  very  hot,  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  we 
had  crossed  it  and  commenced  the  ascent  to  the  military  post  of 
Igig.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  latter  we  entered  a  wild  desolate 
region,  where  even  the  remains  of  villages  were  seldom  visible. 
In  mounting  one  of  the  ravines  we  saw  a  convoy  of  five  or  six 
guinea  fowl.  One  of  my  companions  seized  his  gun  and  went  in 
pursuit.  But  the  birds,  already  alarmed,  were  difficult  to  approach, 
and  two  long  shots  only  resulted  in  arousing  all  the  neighbouring 
Turkish  sentinels. 

We  were  now  near  to  the  strong  military  post  of  Moufak  and 
could  see  it  standing  out  on  the  sky-line,  about  1^  miles  away. 
As  we  got  close,  the  officer  in  command  descended  with  his  men , 
and  insisted  on  our  partaking  of  coffee  which  he  had  prepared. 
Moufak  is  uniquely  situated  on  an  almost  precipitous  hill,  which 
rises  up  on  all  sides  to  a  height  of  900  or  1,000  feet. 

Leaving  Moufak  we  continued  to  wind  through  a  labyrinth  of 
hills  and  valleys  till  at  six  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Sug-el-Hamis.  Here  we  found  a  lodging  in  a  small  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  an  Arab  house.  Some  narrow  stone  steps  led  to  this 
apartment  from  the  courtyard.  Into  this  place  we  packed,  but 
sleep  was  impossible.  Our  room  was  above  the  camel  stables, 
and  during  the  night  the  latter  kept  up  a  ceaseless  grumbling  and 
gurgling.  Even  our  room  itself  was  not  sacred  ground.  Outside, 
an  enormous  tom-cat  serenaded  his  "  amours,"  whilst  the  latter 
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in  ecstatic  joy  made  wild  leaps  across  our  beds,  from  the  unshuttered 
window  to  the  open  door.  Finally,  at  each  hour  of  the  night,  the 
garrison  trumpeters  blew  a  code  of  calls,  which  were  answered  by 
the  sentinels  on  the  surrounding  heights. 

After  this  disturbed  night  we  rose  early  next  morning  to  set 
out  on  the  fifth  and  last  day  of  our  journey.  It  was  bitterly  cold 
as  we  left  the  village  at  six  A.M.,  and  to  warm  ourselves  we 
made  the  first  two  miles  on  foot.  About  three  hundred  Turkish 
infantry  were  also  on  the  road,  conscripts  to  augment  the  garrison 
of  Sanaa.  After  two  hours  of  steady  ascent,  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain  chain  which  we  had  been  ascending  ever  since 
we  left  the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Har  on  the  previous  evening. 

We  had  now  again  reached  the  considerable  height  of  5,790 
feet.  Looking  back  towards  Manaha  we  saw  the  morning  mists 
just  being  dissolved  under  the  strength  of  the  rising  sun,  though 
they  still  lingered  about  the  valleys  and  deep  ravines,  while  far 
away  on  the  opposite  hills  the  square  houses  of  Manaha  and 
Hajera  were  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

Our  road  now  led  due  east.  At  first  we  descended  about  800 
feet  to  a  ravine,  through  which  a  stream  of  running  water  flowed. 
A  good  masonry  bridge  spanned  it,  and  stone  huts  for  a  weekly 
market  had  been  erected  near.  On  the  farther  side  was  situated 
the  village  of  Yazili.  From  here  the  road  crosses  another  ridge 
of  hills,  and  dips  again  to  the  bridge  of  Bet-el- Salama,  in  a  ravine 
of  similar  nature  to  that  of  Yazili.  We  now  ascended  to  the  plateau 
of  Senem  Pasha.  This  is  the  last  military  post  on  the  road. 
It  is  a  bleak  spot  where  a  very  cold  wind  generally  blows,  the 
elevation  being  over  7,000  feet. 

We  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  at  4.30  and  then 
the  city  of  Sanaa  came  suddenly  into  view  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  below  us.  It  lay  a  great,  walled-in  mass  of 
white  and  grey  houses.  Tall  minarets  lighted  up  by  the  sinking 
sun,  relieved  the  general  flatness  of  the  other  buildings,  while  the 
whole  was  imbedded  in  a  rich  setting  of  dark  green  coffee- 
gardens. 

A  wide,  flat  valley,  widening  out  towards  the  north  but  nar- 
rowing towards  the  south,  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  Beyond  Sanaa  rose  a  rugged  hill  called  Jebel  el  Nugun, 
capped  with  a  military  post,  and  completely  commanding  the 
town.  To  the  north,  two  other  large  townships  were  situated, 
called  respectively,  El  Girat  and  Eodha.  We  descended  to  the 
valley,  passed  into  the  town  by  the  Jews'  Gate,  and  put  up  at  an 
old  Turk's  house  in  the  Jews'  quarter. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  is  impressive.  It  has  wide  streets, 
large  and  handsome  houses,  well-constructed  in  stone  and  brick. 
Many  are  decorated  but  in  good  style,  and  are  not  overloaded 
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with  ornament.  It  is  the  chief  city  in  the  Yemen,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Turkish  Government  in  South-west  Arabia.  The  town  is 
divided  into  three  separate  parts,  each  closed  in  by  walls.  There 
is  (1)  the  city  of  Sanaa  proper  (Sanaa  el  Medine)  which  contains 
the  fort  of  El  Qasser.  (2)  El  Mutuaquil,  formerly  a  palace,  now 
turned  into  a  military  hospital.  (3)  El  Bir-el-Azeb  and  el  Qaa- 
el-Yahud,  of  which  the  first  contains  many  gardens,  and  the 
second  is  the  Jews'  quarter,  where  we  were  located. 

The  earth  mixed  with  stones,  of  which  the  surrounding  walls 
are  built,  is  said  to  grow  to  a  stony  hardness  with  time,  and  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  ruins,  which  are  centuries  old,  bear 
witness  to  the  durability  and  solidity  of  the  material. 

Sanaa  el  Medine  has  five  gates ;  four  outer  gates,  and  one 
which  unites  the  city  and  the  fort,  the  Bab-el-Qasser.  There 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  mosques  ;  the  biggest  is  El  Giama, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  time  the  rival  of  the  great  Kaaba 
at  Mecca.  The  two  minarets  on  the  south  side  rise  to  a  great 
height.  The  other  mosques  are  all  smaller,  varying  in  size  and 
in  the  height  of  their  minarets. 

The  houses  have  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  storeys,  but  on 
each  storey  the  number  of  the  rooms  diminishes,  and  they  are 
replaced  by  terraces ;  and  in  many  of  the  old  houses  at  Sanaa, 
there  is  but  one  room  on  the  top  floor  of  all.  There  are  few 
really  ancient  houses,  their  ruins  having  been  used  up  as  building 
materials  for  the  new.  There  is  one  blot  on  this  pleasant  picture 
which  naturally  strikes  the  traveller  on  his  first  entrance  into  Sanaa 
with  disgust,  and  it  is  that  the  channels  for  the  flow  of  waste 
matter  of  every  possible  kind  from  the  houses  are  external,  or  con- 
ducted by  a  hollowed  out  passage  in  the  wall,  but  always  exposed  to 
view.  With  the  exception  of  some  residences  of  Turkish  officials, 
all  the  houses  in  Sanaa  have  ugly  streaks  which  mark  these  un- 
pleasing  channels  on  the  external  walls,  their  dripping  contents 
contaminating  the  surrounding  air. 

The  crowded  sug  or  market  is  the  busy  centre  of  the  city.  All 
merchants  and  workers  in  the  same  kind  of  goods  have  their 
stalls  together  in  the  same  part,  cloth  merchants  in  one,  druggists 
in  another,  copper  merchants  in  another,  and  so  on,  each  trade 
being  formed  by  the  Arabs  into  a  corporation  of  its  own.  In  the 
centre  is  the  grain  market. 

Gardens  and  kitchen  gardens  abound  in  Sanaa  and  produce  a 
rich  variety  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables. 

At  El  Mutuaquil  there  was,  as  stated  above,  a  palace  of  the 
ancient  Imams,  but  this  had  been  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Arabs 
themselves  in  some  of  their  internal  wars  and  dissensions  at  a 
previous  period.  The  Turks,  when  they  became  masters  of  the 
Yemen,  erected  a  fine  military  hospital  in  its  place.  It  is  a  good 
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large  airy  building,  with  spacious  wards  and  corridors,  and  it  is  a 
great  blessing  to  Sanaa,  as  the  whole  population,  whether 
Turkish,  Christian,  or  Arab  are  practically  allowed  its  privileges 
by  application  to  the  authorities,  and  the  poor  are  treated 
gratuitously.  It  has  a  fine  garden  rich  in  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  has  three  large  reservoirs,  fed  by  the  rivers  flowing  from  the 
mountains. 

The  westernmost  portion  of  Sanaa  contains  the  Bir  el-Azeb 
and  the  Qaa  el-Yahud,  which  used  to  be  distinct  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  walls  which  are  now  in  ruins.  The  external 
walls,  however,  which  surround  this  part  of  Sanaa,  remain  and 
make  it  seem  like  a  separate  town.  Eight  gates  open  from  these 
walls  on  to  various  roads  leading  in  different  directions.  Bir  el- 
Azeb  is  the  quarter  of  the  wealthy  Turks  who  have  made  it  into 
the  most  attractive  part  of  the  city,  having  built  many  fine 
houses  and  created  a  multitude  of  beautiful  gardens  there,  in  the 
place  where  used  to  be  the  old  palaces  of  the  Imams.  There  is  a 
large  mosque  here,  with  a  very  high  minaret. 

Qaa  el-Yahud  is  the  Jewish  quarter,  a  real  Ghetto.  The 
houses  are  wretched-looking,  poor  and  dirty  in  their  outside 
appearance,  which  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Ma- 
homedan  countries,  Jews  are  expected  to  demonstrate  their 
inferiority  in  every  possible  way  by  miserable  clothing,  wretched 
houses,  and  so  on.  But  though  this  external  appearance  is 
maintained,  the  inside  is  very  different  and  is  clean  and  well  kept. 
It  is  said  that  the  Jews  of  the  Yemen  are  very  respectable  and 
well  behaved,  and  they  are  not  ill-treated  by  the  Arabs  who, 
however,  always  keep  them  at  a  distance  and  hold  them  as  of 
no  account.  They  are  a  very  industrious  people,  workers  chiefly 
in  clock-making  and  in  jewellery,  also  as  house-decorators,  and  of 
course  as  money-lenders. 

The  population  of  Sanaa  is  probably  over  40,000  including 
all  nationalities.  Outside  Sanaa  there  are  gardens  and  fields 
stretching  for  a  long  way  to  the  north  and  west.  To  the  south 
is  the  Turkish  camp  with  barracks  for  all  arms. 

Shortly  before  our  arrival  in  Sanaa  the  well-known  traveller, 
Hermann  Burckardt,  had  just  started  on  the  journey  which  was 
to  end  so  tragically.  In  company  with  Signor  Benzoni,  consul 
for  Italy  at  Mokha,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Tais  early 
in  January  1910.  Here  the  party  was  set  upon  by  the  more 
fanatical  part  of  the  inhabitants  who  resented  their  intrusion 
into  their  city.  Both  travellers  were  killed  and  several  of  their 
escort  and  caravan. 

On  the  news  reaching  Europe,  both  Germany  and  Italy 
pressed  for  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  assassins,  and 
obtained  permission  to  send  their  own  representatives  with  a 
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punitive  Turkish  force  in  order  to  bring  back  the  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  and  investigate  the  exact  cause  of  their 
murder. 

The  Turks  exacted  a  severe  retribution  from  the  tribes  around 
Tais  in  any  way  connected  with  the  murders,  laying  waste  and 
burning  their  villages,  and  executing  their  ringleaders.  These 
events  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  During  the 
whole  of  1910  the  situation  has  been  getting  gradually  more 
and  more  serious  for  the  Turkish  Government.  The  negotiations 
with  the  Mehdi  Sayed  Mahomed  El-Idrisee  have  fallen  through, 
and  the  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  to  play  off  the 
Zeidi  Imam  against  the  Shafee  Pretender  has  only  resulted  in 
arousing  their  suspicions  and  driving  the  two  parties  into  alliance. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Assir,  the  Eed  Sea  littoral  province 
between  the  Yemen  and  the  Hedjaz,  has  risen  and  followed 
the  Mehdi,  while  the  Imam  is  said  to  have  60,000  men  at 
his  disposal. 

To  cope  with  this  state  of  affairs  the  Turkish  Government 
are,  at  the  time  of  writing,  pouring  reinforcements  into  the 
country.  The  measures  taken  will  certainly  assure  the  ultimate 
safety  of  Sanaa  and  the  road  between  there  and  Hodeida,  but 
to  crush  or  capture  the  rebel  leaders  will  be  a  very  much  more 
difficult  affair,  as  they  have  always  wild  and  waterless  regions 
to  retire  to,  and  to  follow  them  there  will  be  exceedingly 
troublesome.  One  may  well  anticipate  a  long  period  of  difficulties 
for  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  the  final  issue  is  at  present 
hard  to  see. 

"  ULYSSES." 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  *  Trustee,'  on  *  Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" 'The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

IT  has  been  a  decidedly  troublous  month  for  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  occurrence  of  almost  panic-like  depression  on 
the  Berlin  Bourse  in  connection  with  the  Moroccan  affair,  the 
continuance  of  labour  unrest  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Tripoli 
trouble — have  all  been  disturbing  factors.  Added  to  these,  there 
has  been  the  universal  rise  in  money  rates,  a  rise  to  4  per  cent, 
in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  accompanying  a  general  increase  in 
the  principal  continental  bank  rates.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  under  the  lead  of  Consols,  gilt-edged  securities  have  exhibited  a 
downward  tendency.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  India  stocks 
the  decline  in  the  Government  securities  tabulated  here  has  not 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3J%  Stock  (t)       ... 
3%       „     M       ... 
2J%      „     Inscribed  (*) 
3|%  Bupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%    „            „      1896-7 

£ 
88,578,318 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 
(a) 
1916 

92J 

66 
96 

3f 
8| 

3| 
3f 
3f 

Quarterly, 
it 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —  ED. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bsngal  Dooars  L  

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

3 

100 
100 
100 

80J 
150| 
941 

f 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +| 
net  earnings                                         / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5* 
5£ 
7 

100 
100 

100 

108* 
110 

158J 

tf 

±1 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 

1,869,909 

5H 

100 

101 

5& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited          .... 

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

5 

? 

f 
? 

5 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

118£ 
1171 
80 
107 
100£ 
104 
108* 
85 
134J 
103 

±& 

8* 
84> 

JA 

5^s 
||| 

South  Indian  4*,%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3*_7  deb  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

4} 

7* 
31 

100 
100 
100 

116* 
143£ 
89 

3rt 

% 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  y/  debenture  stock 

800,000 
550  000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

86 
101 

6tf 

4i§ 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    .     .  '  / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

60 

^Tff 

*i 

National  Bank  of  India  . 

80  000 

12 

191 

38fc 

315 

J..SJJ 

uiff 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(as)  Ex  dividend. 


been  at  all  severe.  Colonial  Government  securities,  although,  of 
course,  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  monetary  situation,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  less  closely  concerned  with  the  international 
situation. 

The  rout  of  Keciprocity  has  attracted  increased  attention  to 
things  Canadian  in  the  financial  world.  The  exact  significance 
of  the  election  results  to  particular  railways  has  been  the  subject 
of  keen  discussion  in  market  circles  but,  complicated  as  it  is  by 
various  factors,  the  discussion  has  led  to  little  practical  result. 
The  immediate  effect  on  prices,  however,  has  been  favourable  and, 
taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question,  the  market  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  status  quo,  accompanied  by  a 
strengthening  of  the  Imperial  tie,  cannot  fail  to  mean  ultimate 
good  for  the  Dominion's  commercial  undertakings. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  report 
and  accounts  for  the  year  ended  June  30  we  now  have  full  details, 
of  the  results  of  which  a  preliminary  summary  has  already  been 
issued.  The  company's  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $104,167,808, 
while  working  expenses  absorbed  $67,467,978,  leaving  net  earnings 
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amounting  to  $36,699,830.  The  net  earnings  of  steamships  in 
excess  of  the  amount  included  in  the  monthly  reports  provided  an 
additional  $1,118,350,  making  $37,818,180  in  all.  Fixed  charges 
required  $10,011,071,  leaving  $27,807,109.  After  deducting 
$1,000,000  contributed  to  the  steamship  replacement  fund  and 
$80,000  to  the  pension  fund,  there  remained  $26,727,109  available 
for  dividend.  After  providing  for  the  year's  dividends  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  preference  stock  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
stock,  there  remains  an  undivided  surplus  of  $11,873,242. 

In  addition  to  the  7  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  stock  there  is  now 
being  paid,  of  course,  3  per  cent,  per  annum  out  of  special  income. 
This  special  income  amounted  to  $5,046,856  for  the  year  which 
with  $1,555,349  brought  forward,  made  a  total  of  $6,602,205. 
The  3  per  cent,  dividend  is  now  absorbing  $5,400,000  per  annum. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the  report  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  purchase  of  102,174  acres  of  scattered  lands  from  the 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,649,429 

1911-34 

100£ 

__ 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  U) 

8,638,850 

1938 

91£ 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

9i°/                                in 

"2/0          >t                   10.      W 

1,004,422 

1947 

77£ 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

3ff 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 
4%        „       Debs.      . 

308,000 
205,000 

1923 
1928 

109 
101 

!A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .     .     .     . 

164,000 

1949 

80 

to 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  ,      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

44 

1  Apr.—  3  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 
Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,440,000 
1,821,917 

permanent 
1932 

79 
101 

»H 

4 

[l  May—  1  Nov. 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3$%  Con.  Stock   . 
Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

385,000 
522,774 
136,700 

1923 
drawings 
1919-20* 

100 
91 
104 

a 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
» 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3i%  Bonds     .     . 

1,169,844 

1929             92 

4  3 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931           101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932           100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

«& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

229 

*& 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£11,428,082 

4 

Stock 

lOO^x 

^T| 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

|f 

104 

3J 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£29,225,428 

4 

)) 

104£ 

S| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

26" 

. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

111 

4£ 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

101^ 

4| 

Do.  4%  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

* 

54 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£10,540,011 

4 

96 

H 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

101 

m 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

258 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76* 

4^>ff 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£21fc 

4A 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

5| 

Hudson's  Bay                     .     . 

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

QQl 

4. 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

90,000 

8 

5 

6I 

25,000 

8 

3 

Q1 

6fl 

British  Columbia  Eleo-lDef. 

£800,000 

8 

Stock 

140 

In 

trie  Railway    .     .     JPrefd. 

£800,000 

6 

Stock 

121 

St 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(as)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3}%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

8H 

8%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

3£« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4O/ 
/o             )>                »» 

446,861 

1935 

105 

311 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  $13 '50  per  acre.  All  these  lands,  the 
directors  state,  will  be  sold  at  a  substantial  profit.  Numerous 
branch  lines  are  to  be  constructed  without  delay  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  and  the  cost  met  by  the  sale  of  4  per  cent,  debenture 
stock.  The  two  new  steamships  ordered  from  the  Fairfield  Ship- 
building Company  are  to  cost  about  £440,000  each  and  are  to  be 
delivered  early  in  1913. 

For  the  new  half-year  a  good  start  has  been  made.  The  gross 
receipts  for  July  show  an  increase  of  $793,000,  while  working 
expenses  show  an  increase  of  $575,000,  leaving  an  increase  of 
$218,000  in  net  earnings. 

In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  July  produced  an  increase  of 
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£217,100  in  gross  receipts  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  £171,150 
in  expenses,  leaving  an  increase  of  £45,950  in  profit. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for  leasing  the  Quebec 
Central  Kailway  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  999  years  at  a  rental 
sufficient  to  provide  certain  fixed  rates  of  interest  and  dividend  on 
the  Quebec  Central  securities.  The  4  per  cent.  Debenture  stock 
is  to  preserve  all  its  existing  rights.  The  3  per  cent.  Debenture 
stock  is  to  be  converted  into  a  fifty-year  Debenture  stock,  and  the 
interest  increased  to  3^  per  cent.  The  7  per  cent.  Income  Bonds 
are  to  receive  a  fixed  rate  .of  5  per  cent,  and  a  10  per  cent,  cash 
bonus,  and  are  also  to  be  converted  into  a  fifty-year  security. 
On  the  shares  4  per  cent,  per  annum  is  to  be  paid  for  the  first 
four  years  of  the  lease,  and  5  per  cent,  thereafter. 

Australian  revenues  continue  to  show  gratifying  expansion. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

sj%    »        "  W 

3%        n             „     I*) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,8002 

1933 
1924 
1935 

104 
98 

86 

3f 
3| 
8M 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  •     - 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-491 

102 
98 

84| 

3f 
3| 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8i%        „            „    M 
3%          „            „    It) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

101 
102 
97 
84* 

3tf 

I 

BH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
f>.      (t) 
»            *t      (t) 
n        (t) 

WESTEBN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
100 
98£ 
91 
82 

35 
*A 

I 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

r  Inscribed  (t)   .     . 
(t)  •     . 
(t)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

97 
86| 
90* 

3| 
8* 
^ 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
4% 
37                            .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

97* 
103 

841 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

«*2 

T 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

*4, 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

»H 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

3tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

4£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

A* 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

% 
6 

^ 
16 

5 
100 

40 

7* 

96 

120* 

% 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 
£620,000 

£1,048,412 

10 
14 

j!s 

8 

«! 

4 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 
100 

100 

43 
61 
99 
6f 

lOOi 

4 

105 

88^ 

4 
3ri 

*i 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced 

£691  375 

5 

100 

98i 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .     . 
Do.  57  Cum.  Pref.     ...           .     . 

20^000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 

1 

21i 
20 
1 
10 

71 

Q3 

4" 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

The  Commonwealth  Customs  revenue  for  August  amounted  to 
£1,266,000,  the  highest  monthly  return  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the  financial 
year  the  revenue  has  thus  been  £2,496,000,  an  increase  of 
£212,000. 

The  total  net  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  for  August  was 
£1,136,000.  Stamps  showed  an  increase  of  £67,000,  railways 
£23,000,  and  tramways  £11,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  payment 
from  the  Commonwealth  shows  a  decrease  of  £298,000.  For 
July  and  August  the  revenue  of  the  State  was  £2,185,000  against 
£2,129,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  full 
report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Kailways  is  now  to 
hand,  and  shows  that  the  earnings  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3i%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
15,741,498 
9,659,980 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

103 

104 
97 

4  1*8 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

V* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4j9s 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

12 

4J 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Ghristchurch   6%1 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

118 

*i 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

118J 

4^ 

) 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

Mf 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4» 

J 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2$  paid/ 
Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

200,000 
173,800 

div.  12% 
1920 

6$ 

97 

If 

Jan.  —  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

OtagoHbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan                       ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

105$ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118 

4^ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4y5g 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6 13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
I  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


amounted  to  £7,407,800  against  £6,671,300  for  1909-10,  while 
the  working  expenses  were  £4,835,000  against  £4,260,000.  There 
was  thus  a  net  balance  of  £2,572,800  against  £2,411,300.  Interest 
on  capital  absorbed  £1,971,200,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £601,600 
against  £568,200  for  1909-10.  Over  sixty  million  passengers 
were  earned  during  the  year  without  any  train  accident  resulting 
in  loss  of  life. 

In  its  balance-sheet  at  June  30,  the  Commercial  Banking 
Company  of  Sydney  shows  deposit  and  other  accounts  amounting 
to  £20,090,000  against  £18,321,000  at  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  net  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  deduction  of  rebate 
on  current  bills,  amounted  to  £118,094  against  £117,000.  The 
usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared, 
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and  £40,000  placed  to  reserve,  making  that  account  £1,460,000, 
or  only  £40,000  short  of  the  paid-up  capital,  while  the  undivided 
profit  was  increased  from  £37,565  to  £40,660. 

During  August  the  Transvaal's  "  record  "  gold  output  for  July 
was  beaten,  the  month's  production  being  713,407  ounces  valued 
at  £3,030,360.  The  following  statement  shows  how  this  compares 
with  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past. 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,765,386!  2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971   2,096,434]  1,731,664 

March     .           2,871,740  2,578,877 
April.     .           2,836,26712,629,535 

2,580,498 
2,578,804 

2,442,022 
2,403,500 

2,287,391   1,884,815 
2,281.110   1,865,785 

May  .      .           2,913,734|  2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143    2,227^838 

1,959,062 

June  .      .         :  2,907,8541  2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329   2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  .      .         !  3,012,738   2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,8131  2,089,004 

August    .           3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869   2,357,602!  2,162,583 

September       j 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112   2,285,424 

2,145,575 

October  . 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012   2,351,344 

2,296,361 

November        { 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406   2,265,625 

December        | 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235   2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total  *    . 

22,932,713 

32,002,912   30,925,788 

29,957,610|27,403,738 

24,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  further  decline  in  the  native  labour  supply  on  the 
Rand  during  August,  the  net  loss  in  the  gold  mines  being  1,772 
hands  against  a  loss  of  683  during  August  last  year.  The 


SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „          (ft. 
3%  1886         „         (4. 

415,600 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
103 
102J 
99* 
86 

3l< 
3f 
8J 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

f  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
nscribed  (t)     .     . 
„      It)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

IQBx 
105 
99 
85J 

4 
3f 

!f 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

92 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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following  table  shows  the  course  of  the  labour  supply  during  the 
past  two  years. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

August     1909 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563 

3,199 

November 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763J 

1,799 

December 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March 





8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 



— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 

— 

— 

150 

183,964 

nil. 

June 

— 

— 

533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 





1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August 



— 

683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September 

— 

— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October 

— 

— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December 





575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 



— 

4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February 

— 

— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

March 





4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April 





871 

194,328 

nil. 

May 



— 

3,936* 

190,392 

nil. 

June 

— 

— 

3,452* 

186,940 

nil. 

July 





5,358* 

181,582 

nil. 

August 

— 

— 

1,772* 

179,810 

nil. 

Net  loss. 


J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  August  constituted  a  high  record 
as  far  as  the  month's  total  was  concerned,  the  production 
amounting  to  57,890  ounces  valued  at  £243,712,  whereas  the 
previous  highest  was  £240,573  for  November  last  year.  Last 
month's  daily  average,  however,  was  not  so  high  as  that  during 
November.  This  statement  gives  the  returns  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past. 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January     . 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  . 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  . 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April     .      .      . 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May      .     .      . 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June     .     .     .   j      215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July      ...         237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August.     .      .   !      243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September. 

— 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October      .     . 

— 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November  . 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

1,772,190 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

99 

41 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,856,750 

1953 

101 

315 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98J 

4T38 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

97 

4.J 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

4TiB 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

370,068 

1964 

99 

4^& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     ... 

1,000,000 

1939 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

iTield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  &y  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

103  1 

413 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

104$ 

4| 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,851,100 

5 

100 

88 

«i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5 

5 

5g 

4i 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

160,000 

5* 

64* 

62 

5-Ar 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2i 

H 

6| 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .     . 

110,000 

5 

10* 

8 

8 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 

61,941 

12i 

25 

61A 

5J- 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 

60,000 

5 

5 

4f 

5^ 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

965,279 

174 

1 

lit 

9f 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 

8,056,364 

nil 

1 

if 

nil 

Do  5°/  Debs  Red 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

4? 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

4 

5 

5 

*4 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2* 

— 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

H 

6& 

RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay      
BatuTiga    
Bukit  Rajah      
Consolidated  Malay     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla  

150,000 
74,300 
66,700 
62,900 
317,770 
225  000 

Acres. 
3,391 
1,545 
2,772 
2,196 
4,707 
3  127 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
2s. 
£1 
£1 

17s.  3d. 
3| 
llf 
16s.  9d. 
A& 

T9* 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     
Linggi     
Pataling.     .     .      . 

180,000 
265,217 
100,000 
22,500 

2,584 
4,570 
4,192 
1  454 

£1 
£1 

2s. 
2s. 

£1 
£1 
2s. 
2s. 

ef 

3| 
39s.  6d. 
21 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa 

200,000 
50,600 

3,080 
1  807 

2s. 

2s 

2s. 

2s. 

5s.  6d. 
27s.  9d. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

95 

3*1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

83J 

Bj 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

BA 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

86i 

SH 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3*%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

97* 

3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

Hi 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3*%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

95* 

m 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

91 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (i).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

104 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

725,101 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

96 

101 

8fi 

5fl 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

Bj 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Bhang-"! 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4| 

£85 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(()  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Egyptian  affairs  have  been  seriously  overshadowed  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt.  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  14  per  cent,  dividend  and  bonus  had  been  paid  for  last  year, 
the  market  generally  had  anticipated  no  such  contingency, 
although  the  steady  fall  in  the  shares  from  34  to  22,  before  the 
suspension  was  announced,  is  an  indication  that  some  trouble  was 
known  to  be  in  existence. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,318,500 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

94 
101 

H 

3£g 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

1M 

4 

Sank  of  Egypt           .     . 

50,000 

14 

12* 

24* 

74 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               M              n      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

? 

% 

4i7ff 

„               i,              n      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

81 

100 

90*, 

3ll 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   PROBLEM 

BY  H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY 

THE  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  rendered  the  question 
of  industrialism  the  most  acute  problem  demanding  public 
attention.  For  a  situation  of  the  utmost  gravity  has  been  dis- 
closed ;  a  situation  which,  unless  promptly  and  efficiently  handled, 
may  well  prove  subversive  of  all  national  order  and  stability.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  inquire  as  to  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  what  are  the  remedies 
necessary. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  disquieting  element  in  the  present 
position  is  the  utter  inability  of  the  Trade  Unions  to  control 
the  action  of  their  members.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
ratification  of  agreements  by  the  men's  executive  is  worthless ; 
that  the  rank  and  file  have  not  the  most  elementary  conceptions 
of  public  honour,  since  they  are  willing  to  break  terms  whenever 
they  think  fit  to  do  so. 

Now  this  want  of  faith  has  been  strengthened  since  the  men 
have  been  shown  that  they  can  strike  with  impunity;  that, 
however  flagrant  may  have  been  their  infringement  of  industrial 
treaties,  and  however  unsuccessful  their  attempts  to  secure  their 
demands,  they  can  be  sure  of  being  reinstated  in  their  positions. 
This  is  a  policy  on  the  part  of  employers  which,  in  my  opinion, 
must  be  deplored.  It  is  akin  to  the  historic  example  of  King 
Ethelred  the  Unready  buying  off  the  Danes ;  peace  is  secured  for 
the  moment,  but  naturally  the  demands  come  thicker  and  thicker 
in  the  future,  and  disaster  is  the  result.  Treaty-breakers  need 
sternly  dealing  with. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  recent  industrial  disputes  were 
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largely  due  to  this  want  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  employers. 
The  trouble  originated  with  the  shipping  companies,  and  they 
unwisely  gave  way.  Elated  by  this  triumph,  other  branches  of 
workers  conceived  the  idea  of  coming  out,  and  the  large  dis- 
location of  trade  which  followed  was  the  result.  I  am  not 
denying  that  many  of  the  men's  grievances  were  real,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  fatal  for  employers  to  give  way 
when  demands  are  made  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

But  the  recent  disputes  were,  of  course,  intensified  by  two 
causes  —  the  hooligan  element,  which  allied  itself  with  the 
strikers,  and  committed  the  worst  excesses,  and  the  power  of 
peaceful  picketing.  Let  us  examine  these  a  little  more  closely. 

To  what  is  the  present  unruliness  due  ?  In  the  main,  it  must 
be  said  that  it  has  been  directly  fostered  by  prominent  members 
of  the  Government.  The  excesses  recently  committed  are  the 
direct  effects  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Limehouse  and  Newcastle 
orations.  In  these,  and  kindred  speeches,  class  prejudice  and 
hatred  has  been  unscrupulously  fostered,  and  a  distinct  impetus 
has  thereby  been  given  to  the  forces  of  disorder. 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  peaceful  picketing,  it  must  be 
admitted  by  any  unbiassed  mind  that  the  recent  disturbances  have 
fully  proved  that  the  term  is  a  farce.  Many  men  who  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  were  intimidated  and  turned  back  by 
the  pickets.  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  denote  such  action  as 
"  peaceful."  It  is  armed  interference  with  the  right  of  every 
man  to  labour.  The  strikes  have  proved  that  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act,  which  confers  this  power,  must  be  repealed. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  main  features  of  the  recent 
disturbances.  It  is  now  necessary  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
produced  them,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase — 
profound  discontent  with  present  social  conditions. 

Foremost  amongst  the  grievances  advanced  is  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  which  has  taken  place  of  recent  years,  with  no 
corresponding  increase  in  wages. 

This  is  an  evil  with  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal.  It  has 
occurred  in  practically  every  civilised  country  in  the  world,  and  is 
largely  due  to  the  constant  increase  in  population  with  no  similar 
increase  in  the  food  supply.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  such  causes 
as  the  increased  cost  of  production  entailed  by  social  measures. 
It  is  therefore  largely  inevitable  that  the  cost  of  living,  as  time 
goes  on,  should  show  a  tendency  to  rise,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  realised  that  it  can  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by 
fiscal  arrangements  which  will  ensure  adequate  protection  to  the 
home  manufacturer,  and  which  will  therefore  admit  of  his  paying 
a  sufficient  wage  to  his  employees.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  by 
social  legislation  the  manufacturer  is  forced  to  increase  the  cost 
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of  his  goods,  whilst,  owing  to  Free  Trade,  foreign  competitors 
under  more  favourable  conditions  are  able  to  undersell  him,  his 
market  is  reduced.  His  price  is  consequently  still  further 
advanced,  and  his  wage  roll  is  naturally  and  unavoidably 
decreased.  The  wholesale  demands  at  the  present  time  for 
higher  wages  are,  in  many  instances,  reasonable,  but,  in  several 
trades,  can  only  be  granted  provided  that  fair  protection  be  secured 
the  employer. 

But,  although  these  remarks  are  true  of  many  trades,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  in  some  instances  the  present  lowness  of 
wages  is  a  scandal  to  any  civilised  community.  I  am  referring  to 
industries  which,  on  their  own  admission  and  for  no  adequate 
cause,  habitually  employ  "  sweated  "  labour.  This  evil  is  most 
predominant  amongst  women  and  outworkers.  The  most  flagrant 
example  of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  chain-makers  of 
Cradley  Heath  ;  of  the  second,  in  the  wholesale  tailoring  trade. 
In  the  latter  instance,  the  problem  is  intensified  by  the  pro- 
nounced employment  of  low-class  aliens,  unable  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  in  their  own  countries,  and  therefore  prepared  to  under- 
cut English  labour. 

Both  these  classes  of  workers  are  badly  organised,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  take  effective  measures  to  better  their  condition. 
Where  an  industry  possesses  a  strong  Trade  Union,  there  is  little 
fear  of  the  members  only  obtaining  starvation  pay ;  but  where 
such  a  Union  is  non-existent,  the  danger  becomes  a  very  real 
one,  and  it  is  then  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  assume  the 
r61e  of  protector.  As  to  the  form  that  protection  should  take,  I 
will  defer  consideration  to  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

But,  in  addition  to  some  system  of  State  guardianship,  further 
reforms  are  required  to  deal  efficiently  with  this  problem  of 
underpaid  employment.  In  the  first  place  some  means  must  be 
devised  for  restricting  the  supply  of  cheap  alien  labour.  The 
only  possible  method  of  doing  this  is  by  passing  a  stringent 
Aliens  Act.  The  existing  Act  has  proved  itself  wholly  in- 
adequate, largely  on  account  of  the  discretionary  power  vested 
in  the  Home  Secretary.  For  this  Minister  is  allowed  to  admit 
pauper  immigrants  if  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  political 
refugees ;  he  is  allowed  also  to  declare  what  is  an  immigrant 
ship  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  And,  in  this  latter  instance, 
the  measure  has  been  much  weakened  by  the  declaration  that  a 
ship  must  carry  more  than  twenty  alien  passengers  to  be  termed 
"immigrant."  Thus  small  parties  of  foreigners,  however  un- 
desirable they  may  be,  can  enter  this  country  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Evidently,  under  such  circumstances,  large  scope  is  given  for 
the  immigration  of  foreign  unemployables  and  desperadoes — the 
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first  class  demoralising  our  labour  market  by  their  cheap  toil ; 
the  second  proving  a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  in  times  of 
quiet,  and  likely  to  become  a  fearful  menace  to  public  order  in 
times  of  industrial  unrest. 

The  only  way  to  cure  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  withdraw  all 
discretionary  power  in  this  direction  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  clearly  to  intimate  in  legislative  manner  that  all  aliens  who 
are  paupers,  or  who  are  mentally  or  physically  defective,  or  who 
possess  a  criminal  record,  are  stringently  excluded.  Thus  the 
plea  that  a  man  is  a  political  refugee  would  be  ineffective  if  he 
came  under  either  of  the  above  categories.  In  some  instances 
such  provisions  might  prove  harsh,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  form  a  small  minority,  and  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  minority  this  country  cannot  afford  to  incur  perils 
which  past  events  have  shown  to  possess  the  seeds  of  disaster. 

Again,  in  order  to  increase  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the 
community  it  is  necessary  to  develop  efficiency.  Much  of  the 
present  ill-paid  labour  is  due  to  the  over-supply  of  casual  and 
ineffective  workers.  And  this  is  the  direct  result  of  our  existing 
faulty  system  of  elementary  education. 

In  the  first  place,  the  period  of  compulsory  instruction  is  too 
short.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils 
to  become  well  equipped  to  face  the  battle  of  life  when  they 
leave  school  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  It  is  desirable  to 
enforce  full-time  instruction  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  then  to 
require  a  further  year's  compulsory  teaching  on  a  half-time 
basis. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  no  boy  be  allowed  finally  to 
leave  school  before  a  regular  post  has  been  found  for  him.  By 
this  I  mean  that  a  boy  should  be  found  a  regular  position  in  some 
trade  which  offers  reasonable  opportunites  for  advancement.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  when  a  lad  was  about  to  leave  school,  his 
schoolmaster  should  confer  with  the  local  Labour  Exchange, 
and  should  report  as  to  his  capabilities.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Exchange  to  find  him  a  post  in  accordance  with  his  attain- 
ments. But  it  should  be  a  recognised  principle  that  until  this 
post  was  found  the  lad  remained  at  school.  By  this  means  much 
would  be  done  to  abolish  the  present  extensive  evil  of  unproduc- 
tive and  degenerative  labour — labour  with  no  prospect  and  no 
hope. 

In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  a  boy's  abilities  in  this 
direction,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  curriculum  in  force 
in  our  Elementary  Schools  should  undergo  substantial  revision. 
The  main  evil  of  our  present  system  is  that  it  is  intellectual 
rather  than  manual.  Too  much  attention  is  bestowed  on  book 
studies,  and  far  too  little  on  those  pursuits  which  the  great 
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majority  of  the  pupils  will  follow  in   after  life.     The  present 
requirement  of  the  Board   of    Education    that   all    Secondary 
Schools  receiving  a  State  grant   should   accept  25  per  cent,  of 
their  scholars  from   the  Elementary  Schools  is  absurd.     It   is 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  so  large  a  proportion,  having  regard  to 
their  unfavourable  surroundings,  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
a  secondary  education.     I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  child   of  working-class  parents  who  shows  ability  in 
intellectual  subjects  should  have  every  assistance  given  him  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  proposition 
from  the  one  at  present  in  force,  i.e.,  to  secure  an  automatic  number 
for  such  benefits,  without  any  due  regard  to  their  capabilities 
in  this  direction.     Only  those  children  who  prove  their  fitness  by 
an  efficient  system  of  examination  *  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  higher  classes  of  intellectual  knowledge.     Consequently, 
the  elementary  school  intellectual  curriculum  should  be  restricted 
to  the  fundamentals  of  education — reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Imperial    history  and    geography.      As   a    result,   the    manual 
training  accorded  would  be  much  more  extensive  and  efficient. 
In  the  town  schools  the  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
elementary    carpentry,   tailoring,   and   similar    trades.      In  the 
country  schools,  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  might,  in  addition, 
be  taught  with  advantage.     By  such  a  system  the  average  boy 
would  be  well  fitted  to  commence  his  work  in  life. 

But,  in  order  to  render  the  young  workman  more  efficient,  a 
system  of  compulsory  continuation  schools  should  be  established 
for  youths  between  sixteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age ;  whilst  those 
between  nineteen  and  twenty-five  who  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  At  these 
classes  technical  instruction  in  a  lad's  particular  trade  should 
be  given.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  to  be  successful,  such 
training  would  have  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  afternoon.  For 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  youths  fatigued  with  a  long  day's 
work  to  derive  full  benefit  from  evening  instruction.  The 
classes  should  be  open  throughout  the  week,  and  attendance 
should  be  required  on  two  afternoons.  By  such  an  arrangement 
employers  would  not  be  seriously  inconvenienced,  since  they 
could  easily  distribute  the  attendance  of  their  young  employees 
over  the  different  afternoons  of  the  week. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  objected  that  such  a  system  of  national 
education  as  I  have  outlined  would  be  very  costly.  Cer- 
tainly national  expenditure  in  this  direction  would  be  increased  ; 
but  I  contend  that  the  money  would  be  well  invested,  and  would 
eventually  repay  the  citizens  of  this  country  by  the  vastly 

*  There  is,  I  believe,  a  form  of  examination  at  present  in  force,  but,  judging  from 
the  results,  it  is  of  a  most  trifling  character. 
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enhanced   degree  of   efficiency,  and   consequently  of  prosperity 
which  would  be  produced  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 

Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  the  drink  problem  is  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  unskilled  and  ill-paid  labour  of  the  present  day.  Hitherto 
no  satisfactory  attempt  has  been  made  to  grapple  with  this  evil. 
The  cardinal  error  in  the  Liberal  faith  on  this  question  is  the  dictum 
that  prohibition,  or  virtual  prohibition,  will  prove  an  adequate 
remedy.  The  whole  experience  of  the  prohibition  States  in 
America  is  directly  contrary  to  such  a  proposition.  The  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  has  been  forbidden  by  law,  and  in  consequence 
a  monstrous  system  of  illicit  drinking  has  sprung  up.  Pro- 
hibition is  no  remedy.  The  only  possible  solution  is  a  measure 
affecting  the  purity  of  the  article  sold.  If  an  Act  were  passed 
requiring  wines  and  spirits  to  remain  in  bond  a  certain  number 
of  years,  thereby  ensuring  freedom  from  poisonous  elements  ;  if, 
moreover,  brewers  were  required  to  use  in  the  brewing  of  beer 
nothing  but  pure  malt  and  hops,  a  vast  difference  in  the  tem- 
perance of  this  country  would  be  made  in  a  few  years.  Such 
an  Act  would  have  two  effects.  Firstly,  the  liquor  sold  would 
be  less  intoxicating,  since  it  would  be  purer,  and  secondly,  for 
this  reason,  the  working-man  would  obtain  a  lesser  quantity 
for  his  money.  Thus  drunkenness  would  soon  show  a  marked 
decrease.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  effective  manner  of 
dealing  with  this  question,  and  if  only  the  temperance  fanatics 
would  realise  this  fact,  and  concentrate  their  energies  in  this 
direction,  such  a  reform  would  soon  be  carried.  The  solution  to 
the  drink  problem  is  the  key  to  the  slum  question,  which  so 
seriously  handicaps  our  industrial  system. 

Another  essential  preliminary  to  success  is  a  reform  in  the 
elementary  education  of  girls.  In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  paper 
I  have  dealt  with  our  educational  system,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  boys.  It  is  now  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
former  aspect.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  present  slumdom  is 
due  to  the  improvident  and  slatternly  lives  of  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  working-class  womanhood.  And  this  is  the  direct 
result  of  our  system  of  female  elementary  education.  As  in  the 
case  of  boys,  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  intellectual  acquirements 
and  too  little  on  manual.  Of  the  working-class  girl,  I  think  it 
can  be  accurately  said  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  she 
should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  housewifery  than  even  in  so 
desirable  an  art  as  reading.  I  should,  therefore,  advocate  the 
restriction  of  the  intellectural  curriculum  in  elementary  girls' 
schools  to  reading  and  simple  arithmetic,  whilst  a  very  thorough 
training  in  all  the  branches  of  home  life  should  be  given.  And, 
as  in  the  case  of  boys,  girls  should  be  retained  at  school  until 
sixteen,  but  with  this  difference.  In  their  case,  no  half -time 
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arrangement  should  be  allowed.     Full  attendance  at  school  until 
the  age  of  sixteen  should  be  compulsory. 

Combined  with  rational  legislation  on  the  drink  problem,  I 
believe  such  a  reform  as  the  one  indicated  above  would  go  a  very 
long  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  slum  question.  Then,  but 
not  till  then,  would  housing  and  town  planning  prove  eminently 
successful.  It  is  useless  to  provide  model  homes  for  slum 
denizens ;  they  will  soon  transform  their  new  abodes  into  a  hell 
as  frightful  as  the  one  from  which  they  have  emerged.  Keform 
in  manners,  in  conceptions  of  sanitary  requirements,  must 
precede  reform  in  housing  for  the  latter  to  be  effective. 

Hitherto  I  have  investigated  the  general  causes  of  the  present 
industrial  discontent,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  mainly,  due  to 
inadequate  wages,  and  that  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
general  revision  of  our  social  system.  I  now  desire  to  consider 
two  causes  affecting  two  special  trades — causes  which  in  these 
industries  are  more  potent  than  the  general  causes  set  forth 
above.  The  trades  to  which  I  refer  are  the  mining  and  the 
railway  industries. 

In  the  first,  the  Eight  Hours  Act  has  proved  since  its  exist- 
ence a  fruitful  cause  of  dispute.  The  measure  altered  the  whole 
system  of  mining  work  in  this  country,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  readjustment  of  conditions  has  proved  a  very  difficult  and 
contentious  task,  principles  being  involved  which  were  objection- 
able to  both  masters  and  men.  Consequently  strikes  in  this 
industry  have  received  a  great  impetus,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  first  essential  to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  colliery  world 
is  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  The  measure  serves  no  useful  purpose  ; 
it  was  not  desired  by  either  masters  or  men  ;  it  concerns  a  branch 
of  labour  well  qualified  to  protect  its  own  interests,  without 
relying  on  Government  championship ;  and  it  presents,  therefore, 
a  clear  case  for  rejection. 

The  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  are  suffering  from  a  very 
different  complaint.  The  main  trouble  is  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation which  obtains  in  certain  branches  of  the  service,  and  which 
the  evidence  brought  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  seems  to 
indicate  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  small  minority  of  the  men.  For, 
on  their  own  admission,  the  unions  were  shown  to  possess  as 
members  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  railway  servants  in  this  country.  And  yet  on  such  a  figure 
they  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  recognition,  and  thereby  to  force 
their  programme  on  both  the  men  and  the  companies.  Now  we 
possess  some  information  as  to  the  probable  result  of  recognition. 
The  North  Eastern  granted  this  concession  to  the  Unions,  and 
of  recent  years  their  line  has  been  more  or  less  paralysed  with 
revolt.  With  such  an  example  before  them,  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
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much   surprise  that   the   Companies    scarcely   feel   enthusiastic 
towards  the  proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  men  have  fully 
proved  their  case  in  some  other  important  respects.  They  have 
shown  that  conciliation  proceedings  have,  in  the  aggregate,  been 
unduly  prolonged  and  unduly  costly.  They  have  clearly  proved 
that  some  amendment  in  the  1907  agreement  is  desirable.  The 
suggested  alteration  is  the  abolition  of  the  sectional  Boards,  and 
the  institution  of  one  Board  only  for  each  Company,  with  a 
national  Central  Board  for  purposes  of  final  appeal  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  agreement  by  peaceful  means. 

I  feel,  however,  very  sceptical  as  to  whether  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  prove  very  greatly  superior  to  the  existing  one,  and 
largely  for  this  reason.  The  men  will  give  no  guarantee  that  the 
decision  of  the  Central  Board  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  point  of  vital 
importance,  not  only  to  the  railways  but  to  every  industry  in  the 
country — i.e.,  how  peace  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  last  resort. 
For  the  reforms  outlined  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  will  not 
finally  dispose  of  the  present  industrial  discontent.  They  will 
only  remove  some  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  trouble  by 
alleviating  intolerable  conditions ;  they  will  render  strife  less 
frequent,  it  is  true,  but  by  no  means  impossible.  How,  therefore, 
is  industrial  warfare  to  be  abolished  ? 

The  only  possible  method  is  by  a  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  Thus  both  strikes  and  lock-outs  would  be  declared 
illegal,  and  men  breaking  the  law  in  this  respect  would  be  subject 
to  fine  or  imprisonment.  Trade  Unions  would  in  future  only 
exist  as  benefit  societies  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
men's  case  in  arbitration  proceedings.  With  a  view,  however,  to 
restricting  arbitration  as  much  as  possible,  I  would  suggest  that 
each  trade,  the  railways  included,  should  possess  a  Conciliation 
Board  composed  of  representatives  of  both  masters  and  men. 
Any  dispute  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  referred  to  such  a  Board 
for  discussion,  and  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at, 
arbitration  proceedings  should  be  commenced. 

The  actual  composition  of  the  Arbitration  Court  is  naturally 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  Unless  it  is  strong  in  talent 
and  impartiality  it  is  an  institution  which  cannot  hope  for 
success.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  should  only  be  one 
Court  for  the  whole  country.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is 
the  best  guarantee  for  obtaining  first-class  ability,  whereas,  under 
a  system  of  local  Courts,  such  guarantee  would  be  considerably 
weakened.  There  should,  therefore,  be  one  Court  sitting  at 
JJondon. 
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Eepresentatives  of  masters  and  men  in  the  trade  concerned  in 
the  dispute,  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  impartial  President, 
should  compose  the  Court.  For  each  industry  in  the  country 
there  should  be  a  panel  of  representative  arbitrators,  and  naturally 
the  panel  connected  with  the  particular  trade  concerned  would 
form  the  Court.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  impartiality  and 
first-class  ability,  the  President  should  be  one  of  the  Law  Lords. 
After  the  evidence  had  been  heard,  he  would,  in  the  first  place, 
endeavour  to  secure  an  agreement  from  his  brother  arbitrators, 
but  if  the  two  classes  forming  the  Court  were  unable  to  agree,  or 
if  the  agreement  obtained  was,  in  his  opinion,  objectionable,  he 
should  have  full  power  to  give  judgment  on  his  own  sole 
authority,  and  such  judgment  should  be  binding  and  final.  Any 
dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  award  should  be  settled  by 
the  President  alone. 

To  such  a  scheme  it  may  be  objected  that  it  amounts  practi- 
cally to  an  Industrial  Court  administered  by  the  judiciary,  and 
that  therefore  the  institution  of  representative  arbitrators  with 
no  real  power  in  the  last  resort  is  a  farce,  and  an  unnecessary 
piece  of  circumlocution.  I  do  not  agree.  In  all  cases  the 
President  would  naturally  endeavour,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
frame  a  reasonable  judgment  which  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  his  brother  arbitrators.  Only  in  those  cases 
where  he  found  agreement  impossible,  or  undesirable  in  detail, 
would  he  exercise  the  full  powers  entrusted  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  would,  in  many  instances, 
do  all  in  their  power  to  agree  with  his  proposals,  since  they  would 
naturally  feel  respect  for  his  ability  and  experience,  and  would 
therefore  be  inclined  to  defer  to  it.  Therefore,  in  many  cases, 
the  awards  delivered  would  represent  the  principle  of  settlement 
by  consent.  Accordingly,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  Court  would 
exercise  considerably  more  authority  in  the  country  than  one 
administered  by  a  judge,  depending  solely  on  evidence,  and  in  no 
degree  on  conference.  It  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  superior  to 
an  ordinary  Industrial  Court.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large 
measure  of  authority  accorded  the  President  would  secure  more 
impartial  and  therefore  more  respected  judgments  than  if  the 
Court  were  composed  solely  of  representative  arbitrators,  under 
an  impartial  Chairman  who  would  only  exercise  the  right  of  a 
casting  vote. 

Having  discussed  the  composition  of  the  Court,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  procedure  therein. 
Much  of  the  weakness  o£  existing  Arbitration  Courts  is  due  to  the 
expensive  nature  of  the  proceedings,  and  this  is  caused  by  the 
principle  of  legal  representation.  Now  in  these  industrial  cases 
such  representation  is  not  really  necessary.  The  two  sides  to 
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the  dispute  should  be  requited  to  present  their  case  without  legal 
assistance.  Thereby  the  cost  of  the  proceedings  would  be 
considerably  minimised,  and,  I  may  add,  the  interminable  delay 
which  so  frequently  characterises  these  matters  would  also  be 
much  curtailed. 

But  although  this  Court,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  fully 
competent  to  deal  with  every  class  of  industrial  dispute  in 
connection  with  trades  strongly  organised,  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  would  prove  satisfactory  in  industries  cursed  with  the  evil  of 
"  sweated "  labour.  As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  these 
industries  either  possess  no  Trade  Unions,  or  else  only  very 
weak  ones,  and  accordingly  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  their 
case  would  not  be  adequately  set  forth  before  a  Central  Court. 
Especially  would  this  be  so  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
inadequate  wages.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  Arbitration 
Court  should  only  possess  jurisdiction  over  industries  possessing 
Unions  of  a  certain  specified  numerical  and  financial  strength. 

For  those  trades  outside  the  pale  there  should  be  established 
a  system  of  Wages  Courts.  And  those  Courts  should  be  of 
purely  local  character.  For  in  these  industries  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enforce  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage,  and  such 
a  principle  can  only  be  fair  when  it  is  imposed  with  due  regard 
to  differing  local  conditions.  In  other  words,  to  be  fair,  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  wage  must  be  flexible,  and  it  can  only 
be  flexible  if  it  is  enforced  by  a  system  of  local  Courts. 

For  such  an  institution  to  possess  authority  it  must  be 
administered  with  ability  and  impartiality,  and  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  Wages  Courts  should  be  connected  with  our 
present  Assize  system.  The  masters  and  men  of  each  of  the  local 
trades  outside  the  scope  of  arbitration  would  choose  delegates  to 
represent  them  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  Between  the 
Assizes  the  delegates  of  each  class  would  receive  and  investigate 
complaints  from  their  constituents  relating  to  the  question  of 
wages.  Those  complaints  which  they  considered  justifiable 
should  be  reported  to  the  judge  when  the  Assizes  were  held,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  the  judge 
should  sit  as  President  in  the  Wages  Court,  which  would  be 
composed  of  the  delegates.  This  tribunal  would  formulate  a 
schedule  of  minimum  wages  which  would  be  legally  binding  on 
employers.  But,  as  in  the  Arbitration  Court,  the  President 
should  be  granted  full  power,  if  necessary,  to  set  aside  the 
suggestions  of  the  delegates,  and,  failing  agreement,  to  publish 
on  his  own  sole  authority  a  schedule  of  minimum  wages  for  the 
district.  The  delegates  would  only  appear  before  the  judge 
when,  in  their  opinion,  the  existing  schedule  required  readjustment. 
By  such  a  scheme  as  this  a  thoroughly  flexible  system  of 
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minimum  wages,  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  locality,  would  be  obtained.  Impartial 
administration  would  be  secured,  owing  to  the  wide  powers 
conferred  upon  the  President.  We  should  possess  an  effective 
guarantee  that  the  principle  would  not  degenerate  into  the  curse 
it  is  in  Australia. 

I  believe  that  by  such  an  innovation  in  our  present  industrial 
system,  following  upon  the  removal  of  existing  social  grievances, 
we  should  be  reasonably  certain  of  a  prosperous  era  of  internal 
peace  and  development.  The  present  labour  conditions  make 
for  anarchy;  they  must  be  rectified.  And  a  mere  policy  of 
repression  will  not  answer.  Some  of  the  grievances  advanced  by 
the  working-classes  are  real  and  burdensome ;  they  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  complete  revision  of  our  whole  social  fabric.  The 
labour  will  be  immense,  but  it  must  be  boldly  faced,  and  carried 
through  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GREGOKY. 
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BY  DIPLOMATIST 

THE    MOROCCO    SETTLEMENT 

IT  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  know,  after  so  many  years  of 
discussion  and  dissension,  that  France  and  Germany  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  final  settlement  regarding  their  respective  interests  in  Morocco, 
political  and  economic.  For  information  as  to  the  actual  terms 
of  the  settlement  we  have  yet  to  wait,  but  in  view  of  the  lengthy 
proceedings  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  terms  meet  the  wishes 
of  both  parties.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  every  detail 
France  has  got  exactly  what  she  wanted  or  Germany  what  she 
claimed,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  settlement 
embraces  all  points  at  issue,  and  the  compensation  given  to 
Germany  is  a  fair  return  for  the  concessions  she  has  made. 

I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  and  traverse  again  old  ground, 
but  if  the  gentle  impeachment  be  true  that  the  leanings  of  this 
country  have  been  towards  France,  we  have  at  no  time  sought 
to  mingle  in  the  dispute  or  to  minimise  the  justice  of  Germany's 
claim  to  have  her  economic  interests  in  Morocco  recognised,  and 
recognised  in  a  manner  compatible  with  her  position  in  the 
council  of  nations.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  justice  had 
been  meted  out  to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  but 
when  it  transpired  that  France  had  signed  a  secret  document 
with  Spain,  and  was  commonly  understood  to  be  negotiating  a 
like  instrument  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  it  became  obvious 
that  Germany  stood  in  danger  of  not  receiving  all  she  was 
promised  by  the  international  understanding.  The  treaty  with 
Spain  perhaps  hardly  affected  the  situation,  but  the  dealings 
of  France  with  the  Sultan  were  on  quite  another  footing,  and 
when  it  came  to  a  French  expedition  to  Fez,  no  one  can  find  fault 
with  Germany  for  thinking  it  was  time  to  consider  intervention. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  for  some  months,  but  the  appearance 
of  Spanish  troops  in  Moroccan  territory  and  the  extended  sphere 
of  the  Fez  operations  caused  Germany  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  give 
France  a  hint  that  matters  had  gone  on  long  enough  in  one 
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direction.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  German  warships 
were  sent  to  Agadir,  although  the  application  for  help  from 
German  subjects  in  that  district  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
action. 

Notwithstanding  the  surprise  occasioned  here,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  France  was  at  all  taken  aback  by  the  Agadir  incident.  In 
fact,  she  doubtless  welcomed  the  opportunity  it  gave  her  to 
obtain  from  Germany  a  definite  statement  of  what  she  required 
and  what  she  was  prepared  to  concede.  It  was  common  know- 
ledge that  this  country  was  under  certain  treaty  obligations  to 
France,  and  that  those  obligations  compelled  us,  if  occasion  arose, 
to  offer  France  the  assistance  of  our  diplomatic  support ;  but  it 
was  almost  a  pity  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  interposed 
at  the  moment  he  did.  So  far  as  one  can  gather,  up  to  that  time 
the  quarrel  was  only  between  France  and  Germany;  but  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  oration  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the 
Mansion  House  undoubtedly  gave  the  impression  abroad  that 
diplomatic  support  implied  joint  action.  The  speech  caused  a  bitter 
feeling  to  generate  in  Germany,  the  German  people  contending 
that  we  desired  to  take  sides  in  what,  after  all,  was  no  particular 
affair  of  ours,  and  were  desirous  of  thwarting  the  expansion  of 
Germany  in  West  Africa.  Fortunately  the  Prime  Minister  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  by  a  statement  correct  in  form  and  excellent  in 
tone  did  much  to  minimise  the  unfortunate  effect  of  the  Mansion 
House  speech.  But  I  much  fear  that  the  cause  of  friendship 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations  has  received  a  setback  by 
the  injudicious  utterance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  All  who, know 
the  Pan-German  sentiment  know  how  easily  it  is  kindled  into 
flame,  and  when  once  the  flames  appear  it  is  difficult  to  put  out 
the  fire.  However,  what  has  been  said  cannot  be  unsaid,  but  let 
us  see  to  it  we  do  not  again  give  occasion  to  Germany  to  entertain 
views  which  are  totally  at  variance  with  British  policy. 

France  should  be  satisfied  seeing  that  she  has  now  secured 
what  she  has  been  trying  to  secure  for  many  years — sole  political 
control  in  Morocco ;  and  Germany  should  be  satisfied  seeing  that 
her  economic  interests  there  are  now  placed  on  a  firm  footing, 
and  for  her  concessions  she  has  obtained  adequate  compensa- 
tion. As  I  said  last  month,  provided  France  and  Germany 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  both  parties  over  Morocco, 
the  other  signatory  Powers  were  not  likely  to  quibble  over  the 
new  situation.  That  statement  is  as  sound  to-day  as  it  was  then, 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  after  the  signatures  are 
attached  to  the  document  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  trouble 
between  France  and  Germany  over  Morocco.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  had  France  carried  out  the  arrangements  made 
with  regard  to  West  Africa  without  further  discussion.  As  it 
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was,  she  began  to  demur  and  to  try  and  bring  about  alterations 
in  the  original  compact.  No  doubt  France  was  urged  on  to  do 
this  by  the  French  people,  who  naturally  disliked  giving  up 
territory  they  had  sacrificed  much  to  obtain;  but  a  bargain  is 
a  bargain,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  French  diplomatists  who 
arranged  the  terms  be  it  said  they  gave  way,  and  Germany  has 
received  in  full  the  compensation  she  agreed  to  accept  in  exchange 
for  giving  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco. 

Thus  has  ended  a  dispute  of  long  standing,  a  quarrel  always 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  one  difficult  for  this 
country  to  free  herself  from.  The  idea  that  war  between  France 
and  Germany  was  ever  imminent  is  absurd.  If  Germany  wished 
to  pick  a  quarrel  of  that  nature  she  certainly  would  not  have 
dallied  with  negotiations  spreading  over  months.  Germany's 
advantage  was  to  act  at  once ;  her  army  is  better  organised  than 
that  of  France,  and  if  she  wished  to  strike  the  time  would  have 
been  when  she  sent  the  ships  to  Agadir.  As  it  was,  all  Germany 
desired  was  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  as  that  was  all 
France  desired,  the  two  Powers  were  bent  on  the  same  errand. 
Great  Britain  never  desired  and  never  intended  to  interfere.  This 
was  made  plain  to  both  France  and  Germany,  and  if  some  people 
were  hoping  to  see  French  and  British  troops  fighting  side  by 
side  in  the  cause  of  France  they  were  doomed  to  grievous  dis- 
appointment. So  also  was  Germany  mistaken.  We  never  had 
the  least  intention  of  assisting  France  other  than  in  a  diplomatic 
way,  and  nothing  was  further  from  our  thoughts  than  to  conspire 
to  limit  the  just  aims  and  expectations  of  our  German  friends. 
As  I  have  always  contended,  the  article  in  the  Anglo-French 
understanding  dealing  with  Morocco  was  most  unfortunate.  It 
is  an  entirely  novel  departure  in  diplomatic  legislation,  and  we 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  sincerely  trust  the 
experiment  will  never  again  be  repeated  by  British  diplomatists. 
It  is  bound  to  give  offence,  and  to  give  offence  to  one  friendly 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  good  turn  to  another  friendly 
nation  is  neither  good  business  nor  good  diplomacy. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign 
Minister  will  take  an  early  opportunity  after  Parliament  has 
assembled  to  make  public  the  position  of  this  country  through- 
out the  negotiations,  so  that  the  German  people  may  know  that 
their  fears  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  if  the  position  were  left  as  the  Postmaster-General  has 
left  it.  Not  that  he  has  not  spoken  the  mind  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  Paris  is  hardly  the  place  in  which  to  make  a  statement 
of  British  foreign  policy,  more  especially  when  Germany  is  in- 
volved in  the  statement.  Let  us  hope,  now  that  the  Moroccan 
difficulty  is  at  an  end,  that  a  new  era  will  open  for  France  and 
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Germany,  and  that  the  two  nations  may  hereafter  enter  into 
closer  relations  than  has  been  found  possible  in  the  past. 

Similarly,  let  us  hope  that  the  relations  between  the  people  of 
Germany  and  the  people  of  this  country  may  be  happier  in  the 
future  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  war  between  two  nations  who  ought  to  be 
the  very  best  of  friends.  As  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  said  when 
speaking  recently  at  the  Church  Congress  on  Anglo-German 
relations : 

A  war  between  England  and  Germany  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  the  world.  Each 
country  would  certainly  suffer  incalculable  loss,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  what  advantage  either  would  obtain 
even  from  a  successful  war.  England,  if  successful,  might 
destroy  the  German  fleet,  and  thus  secure  her  undisputed 
predominance  at  sea.  Germany,  if  successful,  might  curtail 
the  power  of  England,  and  perhaps  obtain  some  of  her 
Colonial  possessions.  But  it  was  inconceivable  that  either 
Power  should  annihilate  the  other,  or  obtain  more  than  a 
temporary  advantage  which  would  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  loss  she  would  sustain.  There  was  no  ground  of 
quarrel  between  England  and  Germany,  and,  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  there  was  no  question  pending  between  the  countries 
which  would  not  be  susceptible  of  arrangement  by  negotia- 
tion. There  was  certainly  none  that  would  justify  a  war. 
The  commercial  rivalry,  of  which  so  much  had  been  heard, 
would  surely  tend  to  peace  rather  than  war,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  trade  which  each  country  carried  on  with  the 
other  must  make  those  engaged  in  it  anxious  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  would  interfere  with  it.  It  was  well  to  remember 
that,  in  the  course  of  history,  England  and  Germany  had 
never  been  at  war,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
England  and  Prussia  had  fought  side  by  side  against  a 
common  enemy. 

Continuing,  our  late  Ambassador  at  Berlin  observed  :— 

What  steps  could  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  which  everyone  must  admit 
was  deplorable  ?  The  only  remedy  he  could  suggest,  and  one 
which  he  believed  would  be  efficacious,  would  be  for  each 
nation  to  strive  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  other. 
Fuller  knowledge  would  remove  much  of  the  misunderstanding 
to  which  a  great  deal  of  the  ill-feeling  was  attributable.  It 
was  for  that  reason  he  was  glad  to  see  the  exchange  of  visits 
between  English  and  German  institutions,  such  as  municipali- 
ties, pastors,  the  press,  and  certainly  not  least  the  students, 
which  had  taken  place  in  recent  years.  More  frequent 
intercourse  would  facilitate  increased  knowledge,  and  he 
could  not  but  believe  that  when  each  country  came  to  know 
the  other  better  than  they  did  at  present,  not  only  would  the 
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danger  of  war  be  averted,  but  that  an  understanding  would 
be  come  to  which  would  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  two 
countries  interested,  but  a  blessing  to  the  world  at  large. 

These  are  wise  and  timely  words.  I  commend  them  to 
my  fellow-countrymen,  and  I  commend  them  to  the  people  of 
Germany.  Let  both  nations  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly 
digest  them.  And  if  this  be  done,  and  done  in  a  true  and  kindly 
spirit,  the  suspicions  that  have  arisen  will  pass  away,  and  in  their 
place  we  shall  have  a  condition  of  affairs  that  cannot  fail  to  make 
for  the  prosperity  of  both  countries,  and  lead  to  a  lasting  peace 
between  the  two  nations. 


ITALY   AND    TURKEY 

If  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  were  prepared  for  some  overt 
action  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  Morocco  they  were  certainly 
unprepared  for  the  ultimatum  sent  by  Italy  to  Turkey,  which  left 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  everyone  that  the  third  Power  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  had  decided  upon  the  annexation  of  Tripoli,  what- 
ever view  might  be  taken  of  the  matter  either  by  Germany  or  by 
Austria-Hungary.  It  is  said  that  these  two  Powers  were  left 
uninformed  of  Italy's  intentions  in  case  they  should  have  been 
so  misguided  as  to  advise  the  exercise  of  delay  on  the  part  of 
their  ally.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  use  a  phrase  not  altogether 
unfamiliar  in  this  country,  Italy  decided  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  the  thief  in  the  night  and  to  make  war  without  giving  the 
enemy  a  real  chance  of  defending  herself. 

Not  that  Turkey  could  have  offered  much  resistance.  As 
regards  ships,  she  was  entirely  outclassed  by  the  ironclads  of 
Italy :  while  the  position  of  her  domestic  concerns  made  it 
difficult  to  insure  united  action  in  her  Council  of  State.  All  this 
was  known  to  Italy,  and  yet  she  determined  to  strike  straight 
away.  In  some  circles  the  opinion  prevails  that  Italy  feared 
that  with  the  settlement  of  the  Franco-German  dispute  the 
chances  of  seizing  Tripoli  might  not  be  quite  so  easy  as  they 
appeared  in  present  circumstances.  Writing  on  this  point  at 
the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  Times  correspondent  in  Paris 
says : — 

I  gather  that  the  chief  reasons  for  Italy's  sudden  resort  to  a  policy  of  war 
were  based  on  the  apprehension  that  the  chance  of  establishing  herself  in 
Tripoli  was  slipping  from  her  grasp.  She  knew  that  so  long  as  the  Morocco 
negotiations  remained  open  France  would  behave  towards  her  in  accordance 
both  with  the  letter  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  secret  treaty  concluded  by 
M.  Delcasse  in  1901.  Once  the  Morocco  question  had  been  settled,  it  was 
thought  that  France,  like  the  rest  of  the  Powers,  would  be  sure  to  counsel 
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delay.  "And  if  we  had  delayed  another  ten  years,"  observed  one  eminent 
Italian,  "  the  French,  by  a  process  of  natural  expansion  on  their  Tunisian 
frontier,  might  gradually  have  absorbed  a  great  part  of  Tripoli."  * 

Even  assuming  the  correctness  of  these  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  excuse  for  Italy  demanding  the  surrender  of  Tripoli 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  declaration  of  war  ran  thus  :— 

Though  the  term  granted  by  the  Eoyal  Government  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  carrying  out  certain  measures  which  had  become  necessary 
has  expired,  no  satisfactory  reply  has  been  received  by  the  former  Government. 
The  lack  of  such  a  reply  is  confirmatory  evidence  either  of  the  ill-will  or  of  the 
powerlessness  of  which  the  Imperial  Government  and  authorities  have  given 
so  many  proofs,  particularly  with  regard  to  Italian  rights  and  interests  in 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  The  Eoyal  Government  is  in  consequence  obliged  to 
safeguard  its  rights  and  interests  together  with  its  honour  and  dignity  by  all 
means  at  its  disposal.  The  result  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  necessary,  if 
painful,  consequences  of  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Friendly  and  pacific  relations  between  the  two  States  being  thus  broken  off, 
Italy  henceforth  is  at  war  with  Turkey. 

And  at  the  banquet  given  at  Turin  a  week  later  to  Signer 
Giolitti,  the  Italian  Premier  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
make  the  following  pronouncement : — 

Foreign  policy  cannot,  like  home  policy,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  will  of  the  Government  and  Parliament,  but  of 
absolute  necessity  must  take  into  account  events  and 
situations  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  modify,  or  even, 
sometimes,  to  accelerate  or  retard.  There  are  facts  which 
take  the  shape  of  real  fatality,  from  which  a  nation  cannot 
escape  without  irreparably  compromising  its  future.  In  such 
moments  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assume  every 
responsibility,  since  the  least  hesitation  or  delay  may  mean 
the  beginning  of  political  decadence,  fraught  with  con- 
sequences that  the  nation  may  be  left  to  deplore  for  long 
years,  even  for  centuries.  The  Ministry  recognises  the  whole 
responsibility  which  it  has  incurred  in  engaging  the  country 
in  this  struggle,  but  it  faces  that  responsibility  with  equa- 
nimity, because  it  is  convinced  that,  in  face  of  the  persistent 
and  systematic  hostility  which  has  for  years  hindered  our 
economic  activity  in  the  Tripolitaine,  and  in  face  of  the 
constant  provocations  offered  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
any  hesitation  or  delay  would  have  compromised  both  the 
honour  of  the  country  and  its  political  and  economic  position. 

"Economic  activity"  is  a  somewhat  new  diplomatic  phrase  : 
economic  interests  we  are  familiar  with,  but  activities  are  entirely 
novel.  The  exact  nature  of  Italy's  activities  in  Tripoli  have  yet 
to  be  determined,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  she  has  long  found 
fault  with  Turkish  administration,  and  especially  in  respect  to 
*  See  Times,  Oct.  2. 
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Turkey's  attitude  towards  Italian  subjects.  Still,  we  cannot 
agree  with  methods  that  are  at  once  arbitrary  and  high-handed. 
In  these  days  when  diplomatic  effort  is  so  much  to  the  fore,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Italy  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  more 
peaceful  channels  before  embarking  on  a  policy  of  war  which 
may  lead  to  consequences  disastrous  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Even  supposing  the  war  to  be  confined  to  Tripoli,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Italy  will  have  the  walk-over  she  anticipates, 
while  should  Italian  troops  be  wanted  elsewhere,  the  Italian 
Government  may  find  it  difficult  to  free  themselves  suddenly 
from  their  new  responsibilities.  In  my  humble  opinion  Italy 
would  have  done  better  to  await  the  time  when  Tripoli  would 
have  fallen  into  her  hands  by  reason  of  her  reversionary  rights, 
which  have  always  been  admitted  by  the  Powers  generally,  and 
to  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  objection  would  have 
been  taken. 

As  regards  the  military  operations,  one  may  rest  assured  these 
will  be  carried  on  with  those  sentiments  of  humanity  for  which 
Italy  is  renowned,  while  all  consideration,  we  are  told,  will  be 
given  to  the  interests  of  subjects  of  foreign  Powers.  Had  we 
been  asked  to  assist  Italy  by  diplomatic  effort  in  coming  to 
terms  with  Turkey  we  should  have  given  our  offices  without 
demur.  But  as  Italy  has  elected  to  act  alone,  and  to  consult 
with  no  one,  she  must  be  left  to  pursue  her  own  devices  in 
her  own  way.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Germany  and  of 
Austria.  Italy  did  not  seek  aid  from  her  allies,  so  it  must  be 
presumed  she  did  not  want  outside  help  of  any  kind.  She  had 
decided  on  war  with  Turkey,  and  was  determined  to  carry  her 
decision  into  effect.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  for 
this  country  or  for  Germany  or  Austria  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and 
await  events. 

If  doubt  should  arise  in  the  minds  of  anyone  that  the  subjects 
of  other  Powers  in  the  Tripolitaine  stand  in  any  jeopardy,  these 
doubts  are  entirely  removed  by  the  communique  which  appeared 
in  the  Tribuna,  the  Italian  Ministerial  organ,  and  ran  as  follows : 

Italy  has  chosen  the  only  way  which  was  open  to  her  dignity  and  interest ; 
but  we  are  sure  that  in  doing  so  Italy  has  also  provided  for  the  general  interest. 
In  assuming  the  government  of  Tripoli  we  take  upon  ourselves  its  obligations 
as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  first  among  those  obligations  are  the  interests  of 
the  subjects  of  other  Powers  in  the  Tripolitaine.  We  do  not  go  there  with  a 
wish  to  establish  monopolies  and  prevent  foreign  enterprise ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  go  there  to  open  the  door  to  all  and  encourage  the  entrance  of  all.  The 
policy  of  the  open  door  and  economic  equality  for  the  citizens  of  all  nations — 
these  are  the  headlines  of  our  programme,  which  will  offer  to  all  people  in  the 
Tripolitaine  such  conditions  as  the  Turkish  regime  would  never  have  granted. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
were  opposed  to  the  action  of  their  ally,  but  as  time  passed  on 
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these  Powers  have  become  more  reconciled,  and  while  neither  can 
be  said  to  have  given  official  recognition  to  the  moral  side  of  the 
war,  nothing  has  been  said  or  done  officially  by  either  Power  that 
could  give  the  slightest  umbrage  to  the  Italian  Government.  In 
both  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Chambers  Italy's  war  with 
Turkey  has  come  under  review,  when  the  same  statement  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Dealing  with  the  questions 
of  notice  and  intervention,  the  Minister  said : — 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  former  Turkish  Government, 
which  did  not  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  showed 
no  comprehension  of  our  timely  counsels.  To  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Turkey  must  be  attributed  the  decision  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  act  peremptorily  in  the  Tripolitan 
question.  "We  know  that  the  failure  of  Italy  to  inform  her 
allies  of  her  intentions  in  advance  proceeded  from  friendly 
regard  for  its  allies  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government. 
The  determined  form  in  which  Italy  announced  her  resolve 
to  proceed  to  independent  protection  of  her  interests  in 
Tripoli  showed  from  the  first  that  Italy  would  not  have  been 
disposed  to  admit  foreign  mediation  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities. 

This  statement  bears  out  what  I  have  already  said  as  to  the 
determination  of  Italy  to  proceed  on  her  own  account  and  not  to 
ask  or  accept  foreign  mediation.  We  have  yet  to  receive  an  official 
statement  from  Germany,  but  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  couched 
in  similar  terms. 

Naturally,  Austria-Hungary  is  especially  interested  in  the 
status  quo  in  the  Balkans.  This  Italy  has  always  supported,  and 
the  Minister  entrusted  with  making  the  statement  in  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Chambers  did  not  forget  to  refer  to  the  point : 

We  believe  (he  said)  that  our  view  both  of  the  conflict  in 
general  and  of  the  impossibility  successfully  to  mediate  at  this 
stage  is  shared  by  the  other  Powers  also.  It  is  self-evident 
that,  in  view  of  its  great  interests  in  the  Adriatic  and  in  the 
adjacent  Balkan  countries,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
was  bound  to  attach  main  importance  to  the  limitation  of  the 
theatre  of  hostilities.  On  this  point  the  Italian  Government 
manifested  its  disposition  from  the  first  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unambiguous  manner  by  announcing  its  resolve  to  avoid 
everything  likely  to  cause  its  undertaking  to  react  undesirably 
upon  the  Balkans,  and  to  exclude  from  warlike  operations 
the  Turkish  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  We 
have  every  reason  to  regard  this  resolve  of  the  friendly  and 
allied  Italian  Government  as  thoroughly  serious  and  loyal. 

Whether  it  will  be  found  possible  to  so  limit  the  theatre  of 
operations  we  have  yet  to  see,  but  it  is  extremely  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Italy  has  every  intention  of  avoiding  anything  that 
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might  necessitate  the  reopening  of  the  Balkan  question  and 
kindred  matters. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  Turkey.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
Turkey  has  done  everything  she  ought  to  have  done ;  in  fact,  I 
think  she  has  done  many  things  which  she  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  certainly  in  Tripoli  she  has  left  undone  things  she 
ought  to  have  done.  But  that  does  not,  to  my  mind,  justify  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Italy  would  have  done  better  for  herself  and 
better  for  her  friends  if  she  had  accepted  mediation.  Report  has 
it  that  Turkey  not  only  appealed  to  the  Powers  for  mediation, 
but  pressed  them  hard  to  intervene  in  her  behalf.  By  way  of 
reply  it  is  generally  understood  that  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Austria-Hungary  have  all  expressed  their  willingness  to 
negotiate  with  Italy  if  Italy  will  be  negotiated  with,  but  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  force  advice  on  a  great  friendly  Power  that 
takes  every  possible  means  of  showing  she  does  not  want  to  be 
advised. 

It  is  said  in  circles  generally  well-informed  that  if  only 
Italy  could  be  brought  to  allow  Turkey  some  nominal  authority 
in  Tripoli  while  assuming  for  herself  the  practical  control  of 
the  country,  Turkey's  amour  propre  would  be  satisfied  and 
peace  would  result.  But  this  Italy  will  not  do.  She  is  what 
the  Americans  call  out  for  annexation,  pure  and  simple,  and 
nothing  but  annexation  will  satisfy  her.  In  that  event  any 
overtures  from  the  Powers  would  be  futile  and  might  give  offence. 
There  is  then  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  for 
Turkey  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  situation  and  to  obtain  the  best 
terms  possible.  In  that  case  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary  may  be  relied  on  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure 
for  Turkey  what  is  her  due.  No  doubt  Turkey  would  demand  a 
pecuniary  indemnity  sufficient  to  carry  her  through  all  her 
temporary  embarrassments,  and  if  this  be  done  I  cannot  see  how 
Italy  can  possibly  resist  so  equitable  a  claim. 

THB  CHINESE  REBELLION 

It  is  early  days  yet  to  make  any  prophecy  as  to  the  result  of 
the  rebellion  in  China.  The  Mongolian  Empire  is  a  country  of 
surprises.  It  is  steeped  in  mystery.  To  China  the  ordinary  rules 
of  logic  do  not  apply,  and  it  is  impossible,  with  any  accuracy,  to 
couple  together  cause  and  effect.  How  the  rebellion  came  about 
no  one  seems  quite  to  know,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
anyone  ever  will  know.  That  it  is  strongly  supported  within  is  a 
certainty  ;  whether  it  has  any  support  from  without  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 
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That  the  rebellion  has  made  rapid  progress  we  all  know,  and 
the  news  from  Peking  is  not  very  reassuring  for  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  The  object  of  the  rising  is,  we  are  told,  to  overthrow 
the  Manchus  and  to  rule  China  by  a  republic.  If  the  overthrow  of 
the  Manchus  is  not  difficult  the  change  of  rule  from  a  monarchy 
to  a  republic  is  none  too  easy  a  task.  The  prime  mover  in  the 
rebellion  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  and  he  is  certainly  a 
man  of  strong  opinions  and  great  capacity.  The  teaching  of 
the  West  has  left  on  him  an  indelible  mark,  and  Eastern  ideas 
and  Eastern  methods  are  to  him  anathema.  But  even  he  could 
not  proceed  alone,  and  he  must  be  acting  in  concert  with 
comrades  equal  to  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  tactics,  and  like 
himself  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  introducing  Western 
methods  into  China.  Marked  has  been  the  successes  of  the 
rebels,  and  not  less  marked  has  been  the  transfers  from  the 
Imperialist  side  to  that  of  the  rebels. 

Never  since  the  Taiping  rebellion  has  any  movement  hostile 
to  the  reigning  house  met  with  so  much  support  or  achieved 
so  much  as  the  present  rising.  In  the  Taiping  days  the  late 
General  Gordon  came  to  the  rescue,  and  foreign  Powers  helped 
the  Government  of  China  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  Manchus  have  been  left  to  fight  for  them- 
selves, and  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  foreign  intervention. 
Of  course,  the  Western  Powers  will  take  good  care  to  defend 
the  interests  of  their  respective  subjects,  and  to  this  end  they 
are  acting  in  concert,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Boxer  rising. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  I  noticed  in  one  of  our  papers  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Germany  had  landed  troops,  from 
which  the  organ  in  question  proceeded  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  Germany  was  taking  some  special  advantage  of  the 
situation.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  a  later  telegram  explained 
that  all  the  Powers  had  landed  troops  and  all  were  acting 
together.  No  doubt  the  first  telegram  was  sent  from  some 
German  source  intended  to  give  information  to  Germany,  and 
reached  this  country  previous  to  the  message  explaining  the 
international  position.  The  fact  that  the  journal  in  question 
was  led  to  found  its  comments  on  the  first  telegram  was 
unfortunate,  seeing  that,  in  these  circumstances,  a  wrong  impres- 
sion was  bound  to  be  given.  It  showed,  too,  a  suspicion  of 
Germany  which  was  unwarranted.  If  we  want,  as  we  do 
want,  closer  friendship  with  Germany  we  should  try  and  avoid 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pin-pricking  policy. 

The  Manchus  were  themselves  foreigners;  they  succeeded 
in  ousting  the  Mings  and  have  ruled  China  since  1644.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  China  has  advanced  as  it  should  have  done 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Manchus.  Their  dislike  of  Europeans  has 
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been  apparent  from  the  first,  and  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  dire 
necessity  that  Europeans  were  permitted  to  assist  in  developing 
the  Chinese  territory.  Although  at  Peking  Western  methods  are 
now  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  this  has  never 
been  the  case  at  the  Imperial  Palace.  But  if  the  Tartars  have 
held  China  in  a  grip  of  iron,  Chinamen  proper  have  never 
taken  kindly  to  them,  and  in  sending  them  back  to  the  obscurity 
from  which  they  came,  the  Chinese  rebels  think  they  are 
deserving  well  of  their  countrymen ;  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  the  Tartars,  and  when 
this  is  once  thoroughly  aroused  it  will  be  difficult  to  quell. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  and  it  is 
pertinent  to  the  issue  whether  the  rebels  succeed  or  not,  the 
awakening  of  China  is  fast  approaching  a  reality,  and  this 
reality  the  Western  nations  have  to  face.  In  considering  the 
question  Japan  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Eemember, 
Japan  has  yet  to  get  even  with  China  over  the  China-Japan  war, 
in  which  Japan  was  victorious,  while  the  spoils  of  victory  were 
annexed  by  Kussia.  Kemember,  too,  the  results  of  the  Eusso- 
Japan  war,  and  remember  what  enormous  consequences  are 
concealed  in  the  possibilities  of  an  alliance  between  China  and 
Japan. 

We  have  lived  to  see  an  alliance  between  Japan  and  Eussia 
and  an  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  Why  not  an 
alliance  with  China  and  Japan  ?  This  country  is  now  in  a  most 
favourable  position  so  far  as  her  Far  Eastern  interests  are 
concerned.  The  awakening  of  China  may  cause  all  the  fat  to 
fall  in  the  fire  again.  But  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  All  the  same,  we  await  events  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  so  do  France,  Germany  and  Eussia. 


GERMAN  EMIGRATION 

IN  the  course  of  an  interesting  report  prepared  by  Sir  Francis 
Oppenheimer,  British  Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  that  authority 
deals  with  many  of  the  problems  that  affect  the  social  and  indus- 
trial life  of  Germany,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 
Eeferring  to  German  emigration  in  1910,  Sir  Francis  points  out 
that  the  figures  tell  the  same  tale  of  continued  industrial  recovery. 
It  is  true,  he  continues,  that  the  total  of  Germans  who  emigrated 
in  1910  is  larger  than  the  total  of  the  preceding  year — 25,531 
against  24,921  in  1909,  an  increase  of  only  610;  but  this  total 
increase  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  increased  number 
of  those  alone  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  viz.,  22,773 
in  1910  as  against  19,930  in  1909.  From  1902  onwards  the 
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number  of  Germans  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  was 
nearer  25,000  per  annum  than  20,000.  In  1908  the  number 
suddenly  dropped  to  17,951,  owing  to  the  severe  industrial  crisis 
in  the  United  States  ;  it  rose  again  in  1909,  but  only  by  2,000. 

In  1909,  Sir  Francis  continues,  the  United  States  witnessed 
a  recovery  more  complete  £and  promising  than  the  industrial 
recovery  in  Germany,  and  the  recovery  continued  during  the 
first  months  of  1910  (the  figures  for  iron  production  for  the  in- 
dividual months  early  in  1910  established  records) .  This  recovery 
no  doubt  attracted  a  large  number  of i those  who  had  deferred  their 
emigration  from  the  two  preceding  years,  for  "  The  Imperial 
Inquiry  Office  for  Emigration  states  that  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  which  still  takes  the  bulk  of  the  German  emigrants, 
the  selection  springs  not  so  much  from  the  hope  of  a  better  chance 
of  livelihood  there  than  elsewhere,  but  from  the  attraction  exer- 
cised by  the  thought  of  the  millions  who  have  already  settled 
there  of  German  origin  and  speaking  the  German  tongue." 
There  was  little  in  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  United  States 
during  at  least  nine  months  in  1910  to  attract  workers  from 
Germany.  The  total  German  emigration  for  the  year  was  far 
below  the  average  of  the  last  decade. 

These  figures  and  comments  afford  instructive  reading  for 
Tariff  Eeformers.  They  show  the  prosperity  of  a  country  which 
for  many  years  has  strongly  protected  its  industries  and  its 
labour.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  British  Consul-General 
at  Frankfort  for  bringing  the  information  to  our  notice.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  will  now  be  able  to  compare  our  own 
emigration  returns  with  those  of  Germany  by  reference  to  official 
statistics  in  both  cases. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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A  COLONIST  ON  THE  ZAMBESI 

BY  W.   P.   TAYLOR 

So  much  attention  is  being  directed  towards  the  Zambesi  Eiver 
and  British  Central  Africa  to-day  that  perhaps  the  impressions  of 
an  old  Colonist  who  has  quite  recently  travelled  over  some  of  the 
ground  may  be  found  of  interest. 

When  our  party  landed  at  Chinde  we  expected  to  find  a 
river  boat  in  readiness  to  take  us  up  the  river.  But  we  had  some 
time  to  wait,  and  during  those  tedious  days  of  captivity  much  of 
our  time  was  spent  walking  along  the  sea-beach  and  listening 
to  the  ocean's  roar.  Some  places  grow  on  you  and  make  you 
ashamed  of  the  poor  thoughts  you  entertained  on  their  first 
acquaintance.  Not  so  Chinde,  and  we  left  it  without  any 
reluctance.  In  a  drizzling  rain  we  waved  our  good-byes  to  the 
travellers  from  Nairobi,  who  were  going  south.  It  seemed  a 
noble  start,  but  the  uncertainties  of  Zambesi  travelling  soon 
made  themselves  apparent,  and  after  a  mile  and  a  half's 
hard  steaming  we  stopped  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  a  muddy 
mosquito-haunted  swamp.  Everybody  was  armed  with  some 
evil-smelling  oil  to  rub  on  his  skin,  but  we  soon  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  travel  on  the  Zambesi  and  not  be  bitten  by 
mosquitoes. 

Our  fine  old  skipper  indeed  had  his  hands  full.  An  uneven 
collection  of  tree  barges,  loaded  to  the  full,  and  stacked  ever  so 
high  with  damp  firewood,  on  which  were  perched  some  two 
hundred  natives,  a  low  river  with  ever-changing  sandbanks  and 
a  new  pilot,  made  the  sum  of  his  unhappiness  complete.  How- 
ever, he  was  Scotch,  tough  and  silent,  and  as  he  had  heard  we 
were  bent  on  catching  the  train  at  Port  Herald,  he  worked 
night  and  day  so  that  we  should  not  be  disappoinied — and  we 
were  not. 

Along  that  flat  sheet  of  water  with  its  low  banks  and  want 
of  scenery  we  meandered  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other, 
seeking  the  channel.  There  was  ample  evidence  of  the  action  of 
the  water,  which  is  busy  eroding  the  banks  and  making  a  new 
way.  The  whole  delta  is  soft  mud,  and  the  river  changes  its 
banks  continuously.  You  do  not  realise  you  are  going  up  a 
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river,  land  and  water  have  such  an  even  appearance.  The 
second  day  we  came  across  a  few  crocodiles  and  an  occasional 
hippo,  the  excitement  being  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
lion  on  the  river's  bank,  who  drank  his  fill  while  surveying  our 
boat  with  a  contemptuous  look.  Each  native  had  his  mat  and 
"  things,"  and  some  of  the  things  were  very  weird  and  seemed 
very  useless.  The  artists  had  their  tom-toms  and  native  pianos 
made  on  the  old  schoolboy  principle  of  pen-nibs  on  the  form. 
Very  few  wore  clothes,  and  the  burning  cinders  from  the  boat's 
funnel  kept  them  busy  fanning  themselves  violently.  Many  of 
the  women  were  carrying  babies  so  fat  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  believe  they  would  ever  cry  for  food. 

Along  the  banks,  swallows  were  busy  feeding  their  young,  who 
were  nestled  in  snug  nests  made  in  holes  along  the  banks,  while 
kingfishers  with  outstretched  wings  poised  in  the  air  and  darted 
on  their  prey.  Between  the  reeds  a  path  out  of  the  mud  led  to 
grass  huts,  and  many  a  picture  presented  itself  of  black  inmates 
of  every  size  and  age.  The  reeds  and  rushes  were  green,  the  huts 
a  soft  light  brown,  and  the  path  was  black.  It  was  a  world  of 
sunshine,  and  the  picture  was  made  more  interesting  by  the 
ancient  corn  block  in  the  foreground.  I  noticed  two  women 
stamping  with  a  huge  wooden  pestle,  and  below,  on  the  riverside, 
some  girls  mashing  the  crushed  grain  in  a  flat  basket.  The 
father  was  standing  upright  in  the  dug-out  canoe  arrayed  in  one 
article  of  apparel — a  huge  straw  hat ;  near  him  was  the  fish 
trap  made  of  reeds  forming  a  cylinder  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  The  anophylea  mosquito  lives  with  the  native  every- 
where. The  children  suffer  most,  their  mortality  being  very 
great ;  but  once  over  fourteen  years,  natives  are  practically 
immune.  The  danger  to  whites  is  camping  near  the  native  huts, 
where  the  chances  of  infection  are  greatest.  I  hardly  think  it 
possible  to  journey  through  this  country  without  getting  the 
fever  germ  into  your  blood. 

Nearing  the  Shire  river  the  mountains  came  into  view.  These 
rocks  tell  of  a  great  plutonic  outburst,  and  no  great  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  since  the  occurrence,  as  their  rugged 
hard  faces  rising  out  of  the  level  plain  of  green  show  they  are 
but  the  intruders  of  yesterday,  Melange,  the  largest,  lies  30 
miles  east  of  Blantyre.  It  is  over  11,000  feet  high  at  its  extreme 
point,  and  has  a  great  plateau  at  a  lofty  elevation.  It  is  on  this 
plateau  where  the  settlers  go  in  the  summer  to  camp  and  recreate. 
At  Melange  there  is  a  very  prosperous  tea  plantation  owned  by 
Mr.  Brown.  Practically  every  plant  and  tree  of  whatever  kind 
that  has  been  put  into  the  earth  there  has  proved  successful. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  fruitful  part,  but  right  on  the  Portuguese 
boundary. 
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Away  to  the  north  and  east  of  Melange  are  large  native 
rubber  forests  on  the  eve  of  being  exploited ;  beyond,  on  the 
coast  250  miles  away,  lies  Quilimane  with  its  shallow  bar. 
Here  sits  the  court  of  Portuguese  justice,  and  sorry  it  is  for  the 
man  who  has  to  go  there  from  the  Melange  borders,  for  he  must 
either  walk  through  tsetse  and  fetid  swamps,  or  go  to  the  Zambesi 
and  travel  by  water. 

There  are  no  roads.  Everything  is  forest  and  grass,  and  away 
from  the  paths  there  are  only  game  paths.  The  settlers  alone  make 
roads,  and  the  secret  of  opening  up  a  country  is  roads.  With  so 
enormous  a  native  population  England  and  Portugal  should 
have  devised  schemes  for  getting  the  natives  to  make  proper  roads 
on  a  system  of  subsidy.  It  is  said  the  natives  hate  roads.  They 
carry  loads  and  machillas  on  paths,  and  the  road  metal  hurts 
their  feet ;  but  if  paths  were  made  beside  the  roads  the  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  motor  roads  going 
everywhere  could  traverse  the  country.  If  this  could  be  done 
everything  might  be  transported  by  road,  and  possibly,  in  time,  the 
attraction  of  motoring  in  these  wilds  would  cause  wealthy 
Europeans  to  visit  the  country.  Anyhow,  it  would  be  a  step 
towards  opening  up  the  country. 

If  I  had  to  set  all  the  fertile  country  I  saw  and  know  of 
along  the  Portuguese  East  Coast  and  up  the  Zambesi  in  motion, 
I  should  parcel  the  land  out  to  Europeans,  in  large  blocks, 
under  guarantee  to  work  the  land,  and  I  should  allow  them 
Indian  labour.  If  this  were  done,  in  twenty  years'  time  Man- 
chester would  have  all  the  cotton  she  could  use  and  this  country 
would  have  an  enormous  trade.  You  frequently  see  evidence  of 
where  the  Kaffir  has  been  for  centuries  and  nothing  has  been 
achieved.  So  it  will  be  for  centuries  to  come,  unless  the  steam 
plough  and  capital,  together  with  wise  direction,  make  the  native 
fall  into  his  place  and  work.  From  the  native's  point  of  view, 
it  is  true  that  he  is  happy  as  he  is  and  contented  to  go  on. 
Here  his  wants  are  less  than  anywhere  in  Africa.  Civilisation 
will  bring  him  to  the  monotony  of  one  wife  and  perpetual  labour. 
But  civilisation  and  movement  are  stronger  than  the  native, 
stronger  than  the  apathetic  Government  of  Portugal,  and  even 
stronger  than  the  red-tape  institutions  that  struggle  to  prove 
the  native  can  produce  cotton  with  an  antiquated  hoe,  without 
fertilisers,  better  than  the  planters  with  modern  implements. 

The  true  agents  of  civilisation  are  the  planters,  because  they 
are  ever  teaching  the  native  work ;  and  work  that  shows  beneficial 
result  at  once  leads  to  civilisation.  Work  gives  reward.  And 
reward  means  gold  and  possession  of  gold  in  the  native's  hand. 
This  means  requirements.  If  the  native  is  trained  to  grow 
cotton  for  three  years  on  soil  that  is  impoverished,  he  pro- 
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duces  poor  cotton  of  inferior  value,  and  depletes  the  soil.  When 
you  see  the  magnificent  work  on  Mr.  A.  Livingstone  Brace's 
estate,  where  some  three  thousand  acres  of  cotton  are  culti- 
vated, where  there  are  thousands  of  cattle  breeding,  where 
hard  roads  traverse  a  rough  country,  when  you  see  thousands  of 
natives  employed  in  a  great,  sound  commercial  undertaking, 
moving  under  wise  direction  and  attaining  a  great  aim,  you 
cannot  but  think  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  rapid  way  of 
opening  up  the  vast  resources  of  this  territory  to  the  benefit 
alike  of  black  and  white. 

There  are  many  other  planters  at  work,  men  who  have  learnt 
their  lesson  in  the  best  school  this  world  possesses,  the  school  of 
experience;  and  all  are  energetically  cutting  down  the  forests 
and  tilling  the  soil,  but  to  me  they  all  live  in  a  dream.  They  are 
being  assailed  by  two  powerful  agencies  and  the  strength  is  not 
with  them.  It  is  possible  that  by  legislation  the  planter  may 
be  protected  from  losing  his  labour  to  the  Kand  or  Ehodesia,  but 
as  long  as  there  are  two  opinions  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  planter 
and  true  agent  of  development,  his  existence  is  threatened. 

If  the  Government  succeed  in  their  present  policy  of  supporting 
the  native  to  produce  cotton  against  the  planter  and  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  native  to  learn  English  and  to  work  for  himself 
and  not  for  a  white  man,  then  in  time  there  will  be  such  a 
scarcity  of  labour  that  all  the  science,  energy  and  capital  of  the 
white  will  avail  him  nothing.  And  the  native  will,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Government  actuated  by  the  desire  of  Manchester 
spinners,  whose  only  desire  is  to  get  cheap  cotton,  grow  desultory 
crops,  reaping  less  and  less  in  time,  through  want  of  proper 
fertilisers  and  cultivation,  but  always  tending  to  produce  a  more 
and  more  independent  native,  more  estranged  from  the  white 
settlers  and  ceasing  to  work  for  wages,  until  the  position  becomes 
too  intolerable  and  parallels  the  difficulties  of  the  Band.  Such  a 
policy  can  only  tend  to  dishearten  the  planters  and  lessen 
emigration. 

Nyassaland  is  full  of  beauty  and  full  of  possibilities,  but  it  has 
its  dangers  and  drawbacks,  and  you  do  not  see  any  of  the  hoary 
old  voortrekers  or  pioneers  that  you  find  everywhere  in  South 
Africa.  The  vicissitudes  of  life  under  an  equatorial  sun,  the 
constant  dosing  with  quinine  and  the  ravages  of  fevers  have  done 
their  work,  and  although  there  is  very  great  improvement,  I 
do  not  call  it  an  old  man's  country.  It  is  a  country  where  a  man 
must  be  well  paid  to  live  in,  and  if  he  wants  to  swing  a  golf  club 
at  seventy  he  had  better  go  back  early  to  bonnie  Scotland. 

The  capital  of  this  beautiful  land  is  Zomba.  Here  the 
governor's  home  is  situated,  and  here  in  a  series  of  terraces, 
snugly  settled  amidst  umbrageous  trees  of  indigenous  gro\vth,  lies 
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the  town;  alongside  it  passes  waters  that  flow  out  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  Engineers  have  harnessed  part  of  their  fall  and  brought 
Zomba  into  line  with  twentieth-century  civilisation  and  electricity. 
There  are  sixty  houses  in  Zomba  and  the  staple  meat  is 
chicken.  Zomba,  it  is  said,  consumes  120  chickens  a  day  the 
whole  year  round.  All  the  sporting  appurtenances  that  go  with 
a  British  military  station  are  to  be  found  at  Zomba,  and  the 
native  regiment,  "The  King's  Own  African  Kifles,"  may  be 
described  as  the  smartest  set  of  black  soldiers  in  Africa. 

The  governor  has  his  hands  full,  and  if  he  is  not  so  keen  on 
elephant  hunting  as  his  predecessor,  his  refusal  to  allow  Nyassa- 
land  natives  to  go  to  Rhodesia  has  given  general  satisfaction. 
But  although  he  endeavours  to  please  all,  the  policy  that  he  has 
to  carry  out  is  not  identical  with  that  of  Nairobi,  where  things  have 
been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Thus,  he  cannot  get  over 
that  bar  of  British  insistence  that  is  deterring  the  settler  and  the 
country  generally  from  true  progress.  I  often  wonder  why  in 
the  eyes  of  England  any  man  is  better  than  an  Englishman. 
We  have  lived  to  see  our  British  colonists  let  down,  and  here, 
although  the  colonist  is  useful  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  it 
seems  he  is  toiling  to  support  a  Government  that  is  using  its 
endeavours  to  wrest  his  labour  from  him,  so  that  he  is  battling 
to  his  own  undoing. 

Nyassaland,  they  say,  is  a  protectorate.  That  means  money 
is  being  spent  to  protect  natives — who  from  ?  It  appears  from 
the  British  settlers.  For,  if  the  missionaries  continue  to  teach 
the  natives  English  and  literature,  and  to  grow  their  own  cotton, 
there  can  be  only  one  end  to  the  matter,  and  that  it  will  resolve 
itself  in  time  into  a  black  republic  with  banyan  traders  as 
merchant  princes.  Whatever  cotton  the  natives  produce  and 
sell  will  go  to  the  banyan  trader.  Just  as  the  Arab  forces  his 
wares  in  South  Africa  and  creeps  in  at  every  point,  so  the  banyan 
forces  himself  and  his  wares  throughout  the  Zambesi,  the  Shire, 
and  Nyassaland. 

Chipande  mission  station  and  the  Hornung  sugar  estates  are 
the  chief  places  of  interest  on  the  Zambesi.  The  French  Jesuit 
fathers  have  done  great  good  in  training  natives  to  useful  work, 
and  the  natives  here  have  quite  a  different  appearance  to  any  in 
South  Africa.  They  possess  good  manners,  and  this  is  very  notice- 
able through  Nyassaland.  One  can  at  once  see  they  have  been 
well  trained.  Residents  say  they  find  the  natives  trustworthy 
and  truthful,  they  carry  out  anything  from  chopping  wood  to 
operating  the  telegraph  instrument,  from  cooking  to  navigating  a 
boat,  from  carrying  porterage  to  keeping  accounts.  In  fact,  the 
white  man,  in  places,  has  not  much  more  to  do  than  lie  in  a 
machilla  and  be  carried,  and  his  hardest  work  is  to  check  up  and 
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see  the  native  do  the  needful.  To  see  the  native  silently  carrying 
out  all  these  duties  with  civility  and  sureness  shows  that  the  man 
is  making  rapid  strides  on  the  path  of  civilisation. 

But  it  is  not  entirely  employers  who  train  boys.  Neither  is  it 
the  missions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
do  anything  towards  it,  for  they  only  tax  the  native  and  encourage 
him  to  drink.  To  whom  then  must  one  look  for  that  training 
which  sets  its  mark  on  every  good  boy  in  Africa  ?  There  is  one 
being  who  is  little  known  and  little  understood,  and  yet  that  being 
is  master  of  a  great  situation.  Her  teaching  is  so  sound  that 
every  white  man  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the  other  unsuspect- 
ingly pays  her  reverence — I  refer  to  the  Kaffir  mother.  An  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years  has  taught  me  that  the  raw  native,  fresh  from 
his  kraal,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  compares  in  honesty, 
truthfulness,  sobriety  and  readiness  of  purpose  with  any  man  of 
any  colour,  and  as,  up  to  that  time,  he  has  had  no  other  training 
than  that  he  has  received  from  his  mother,  it  is  to  that  mother 
and  her  training  that  Africa  is  indebted  for  millions  of  honest 
servants.  When  I  look  back,  remembering  the  hundreds  of 
servants  that  have  served  me  so  faithfully,  it  is  with  true 
pleasure  that  I  subscribe  my  tribute  to  that  simple  force  which 
has  done  so  much  to  help  on  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

At  Chipande,  under  the  shade  of  lordly  palms,  rests  the  body 
of  Mary  Moffat,  wife  of  David  Livingstone,  and  the  Chipande 
Mission  with  its  Jesuit  Fathers  has  gained  the  love  and  esteem 
of  thousands  of  natives.  But  a  sad  wrench  has  suddenly  forced 
the  fathers  from  their  fold,  arid  the  work  of  generations  has  come 
to  a  sudden  end  by  an  edict  from  Portugal  ordering  all  Jesuits 
out  of  Portuguese  territories. 

There  exists  a  feeling  in  Nyassaland  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
teach  the  natives  English.  Originally,  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
parting Christianity,  missionaries  taught  them  English,  but  as 
the  planters  show,  it  is  necessary  for  every  planter  and  mis- 
sionary to  learn  the  native  language,  and  therefore  English  is 
superfluous.  It  takes  up  valuable  time  and  it  only  makes  the 
native  unnecessarily  assertive.  Moreover,  you  can  no  more 
force  English  on  a  native  than  you  can  on  a  Dutchman.  It  is 
all  very  well  as  long  as  it  amuses  him,  but  the  moment  he  is 
independent  and  perceives  its  uselessness,  he  will  strike  for  his 
own  taal.  For  general  utility  and  also  for  the  true  salvation  of  the 
native,  it  is  good  he  should  not  learn  English,  but  fill  its  place  with 
handiwork  as  he  is  doing  at  Blantyre.  There  you  see  skilled 
work  of  every  kind  properly  taught.  With  such  assistance  the 
white  planters  can  carry  on  the  development  of  the  country, 
beautifying  their  homes  and  work  to  general  advancement. 

The  opening  up  of  new  countries  is  generally  a  test  for  men  of 
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courage,  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  patience  and  courage  of 
the  sturdy  men  and  women  who  have  pioneered  this  country.  Here 
they  walked  with  death,  and  it  must  have  taxed  the  patience  and 
confidence  of  these  good  Scotch  folk  to  persist  and  overcome  the 
terrible  difficulties  that  were  ever  present.  If  it  was  the  dream 
of  David  Livingstone  that  his  Scotch  brothers  should  tread  the 
Shire  hills  and  till  their  brows,  that  dream  is  truth  to-day,  and 
nobly  have  they  toiled.  If  there  is  great  reward,  no  man  shall 
gainsay  them  their  harvest. 

The  British  Nyassaland  Government  are  energetically  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  sleeping 
sickness.  Throughout  tracks  of  country  which  cover  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles,  cordons  of  police,  acting  in  concert  with 
North-east  Rhodesia,  do  all  that  they  can  to  stop  natives  from 
moving  into  or  out  of  the  infected  areas.  But  of  what  avail  is  all  this 
if  Portugal  does  not  do  the  same  ?  Natives  can  in  many  places 
slip  over  the  borders,  and  if  there  is  no  control  or  surveillance  the 
dread  scourge  can  be  carried  out  of  bounds  even  to  the  south 
until  it  reaches  the  furthest  known  point  where  tsetse  flies  live, 
namely,  Zululand. 

There  are  natives  moving  down  the  Zambesi  River  in 
thousands,  and  there  is  fly  between  Blantyre  and  Port  Herald. 
There  is  no  proper  medical  examination  at  Port  Herald.  As 
this  place  is  a  rendezvous  for  natives  moving  down  the  river, 
there  should  be  a  proper  examination  made  of  every  one  of 
them  there.  Another  dangerous  route  is  the  Tete  route.  From 
Lake  Nyassa  to  Tete  there  is  fly.  The  boys  go  on  the  trail 
to  Salisbury,  and  all  along  that  route  and  beyond  Salisbury  there 
is  fly.  The  cross-winged  Palpalis  is  in  Rhodesia,  and  once 
it  becomes  infected  the  mine-owners  will  find  their  remorse 
too  late. 

Recently  the  agricultural  element  in  Rhodesia  have  tried  to 
get  the  Nyassaland  Government  to  alter  their  decision  and  allow 
natives  to  go  to  Rhodesia  to  do  agricultural  work.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  Rhodesia  not  to  have  any  boys  travelling  from 
Nyassaland.  There  is  a  very  good  off  chance  of  infected  natives 
slipping  through  and  carrying  the  disease.  I  cannot  understand 
why  Great  Britain  cannot  force  Portugal  to  carry  out  proper 
measures  for  restricting  movement  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
sleeping-sickness.  If  it  has  become  imperative  to  engage  in  such 
extreme  measures  as  have  been  carried  out,  and  further  if,  not- 
withstanding all  these  measures  and  precautions,  the  disease  has 
moved  so  far  south  as  to  be  just  outside  the  confines  of  the  Residency 
of  British  Central  Africa,  then  it  must  indeed  be  time  for  the 
British  Government  to  take  such  measures  as  will  give  positive 
assurance  that  the  disease  is  being  held  up.  If  this  is  not  done, 
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every  fly  belt  to  the  south  will,  in  time,  become  infected,  and 
its  effect  will  paralyse  the  country. 

A  man  expressing  these  views  is  held  to  be  an  alarmist  and 
might  be  told  he  was  suffering  from  too  much  sleeping-sickness 
himself.  But  I  remember  my  friend,  the  late  Colonel  Frank 
Khodes,  telling  me  in  1894  the  dreadful  ravages  of  rinderpest  in 
Uganda,  and  his  urgent  warning  to  the  governments  of  South 
Africa  and  Khodesia  to  take  precautions  in  time.  I  believe,  in 
every  case  of  this  kind  humanity  suffers  through  insufficient 
measures  of  precaution.  Little  is  known  of  sleeping-sickness 
beyond  suspecting  animals  and  flies  and  the  fact  that  the 
gloacinea  palpalis  is  a  pest  and  transmits  the  disease.  There 
is  much  more  to  be  known  and  it  has  to  be  learnt.  The  fly  is 
born  its  full  grown  size ;  it  has  an  empty  bag  or  stomach  to  fill. 
To  live  it  must  get  blood,  for  these  flies  live  on  blood  and  nothing 
but  blood.  By  following  the  enormous  increase  of  the  fly  and 
the  few  it  produces  at  a  time  zoologists  can  but  infer  that  the 
newborn  fly  succeeds  regularly  in  obtaining  the  requisite  blood. 
So  far  the  regions  where  human  suffering  has  taken  place 
has  been  in  far  distant  native  territories  ;  now  it  is  approaching 
parts  inhabited  by  whites.  The  areas  that  are  closed  to  human 
occupation  are  all  native  territories  and  can  afford  to  remain 
closed ;  but  once  start  closing  tracks  occupied  by  Europeans,  once 
let  the  disease  invade  valuable  mining  centres,  who  is  to  say 
when  the  scourge  will  be  eradicated  and  the  ground  again  become 
habitable  ? 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  ideas,  but  if  in  six  years  this  disease 
has  travelled  such  vast  distances  southward,  and  if  there  is  fly 
from  Lake  Nyassa  to  Chiroma  and  in  the  Chipande  through  to 
Beira,  and  from  Tete  right  into  Ehodesia,  then  all  that  is 
necessary  is  for  infected  natives  to  go  to  these  places  and  in  time 
they  will  all  be  closed,  just  as  every  area  of  infection  has  already 
been  closed  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  to  Port  Johnson  on  Lake 
Nyassa.  In  support  of  this  contention  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Nyassaland  Protectorate  is  withdrawing  game  protection  at 
Chiroma,  and  it  is  seriously  under  contemplation  to  destroy  game 
wherever  it  may  be  found  to  harbour  fly.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  state  that  throughout  these  territories  there  are 
numerous  adventurers  and  labour  agents  paid  to  get  natives 
to  go  to  the  mines,  and  although  the  Government  of  Nyassaland 
prohibit  the  movement  of  natives,  there  is  a  movement,  and 
it  is  accelerated  by  boys  getting  into  Portuguese  territory  where 
there  are  no  restrictions.  Labour  agents  are  at  work  right  up  to 
Angoniland  and  beyond  and  along  the  outskirts  of  where  the 
disease  exists,  and  from  these  parts  the  stream  of  native  workers 
come  south. 
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Although  it  is  possible  that  the  fly  stomoxys  calcitrans  could 
transmit  the  disease  direct,  and  a  boy  infected  and  getting  into  a 
mining  compound  might  effect  a  work  of  mischief,  yet  it  is  not 
that  which  threatens  so  much  the  mining  industries  as  the  danger 
of  infecting  the  fly  belts  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
and  the  Northern  Transvaal,  which  might  easily  be  brought  about 
if  there  is  no  proper  stop  to  boys  coming  south  from  infected 
areas.  As  the  Band  alone  gets  about  three-fourths  of  its  labour 
from  Portuguese  East  Africa  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  wail  of 
remorse  that  would  be  heard  if  this  should  happen. 

W.  P.  TAYLOK. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS 

BY    GRACE    FANNER,   M.A. 
(Head  Mistress  of  the  County  Secondary  School,  Putney) 

[This  article  contains  the  substance  of  Miss  Fanner's  report  on  her  school 
for  the  year  ending  with  the  summer  term,  together  with  some  additional 
observations  regarding  the  education  of  girls.  Not  only  does  the  paper  show 
what  the  London  County  Council  is  doing  for  girls  in  the  way  of  secondary 
education,  but,  as  the  school  under  review  is  the  latest  of  the  Council's  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  the  information  given  is  the  most  up-to-date  that  can 
be  obtained. — ED.] 

THE  period  with  which  I  have  to  deal  is  the  educational  year 
from  the  Autumn  Term  1910  to  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term 
1911,  and  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  organisation  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  events  of  that  period. 

There  is  now  a  widespread  demand  in  England,  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  United  States  that  education  should  be  more  real, 
more  closely  related  to  life  and  to  the  future  vocation  of  the 
pupils.  We  have  not  in  England,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have, 
the  five  types  of  secondary  schools  provided  by  the  State  in 
Germany,  and  so  in  our  schools  we  have  different  time-tables  in 
the  higher  forms  according  to  the  career  a  girl  has  chosen. 

In  planning  the  curriculum  of  the  school  we  have  kept  before 
us  certain  definite  objects.  In  the  first  place,  we  hold  that  every 
woman  should  be  so  educated  that  she  may  become  self-supporting. 
We  know  from  this  year's  census  that  there  are  in  England  and 
Wales  1,178,317  more  women  and  girls  than  there  are  men  and 
boys,  and  we  know  that  the  excess  is  greatest  in  the  middle  class, 
from  which  the  emigration  of  men  is  greatest.  Is  it  wise,  then, 
to  assume  that  your  girls  will  inevitably  marry  ?  And  if  they 
marry,  is  it  wise  to  assume  that  they  will  never  need  to  support 
themselves  and  perhaps  their  children  ?  I  beg  of  parents  to  give 
their  girls  as  good  a  chance  as  their  boys,  and  that  means  to  keep 
them  at  school  longer  than  the  boys,  because  the  conditions  for 
them  are  harder.  Secondly,  we  recognise  that  the  vast  majority 
of  women  find  their  highest  happiness  in  domestic  life,  and  that 
every  woman  should  know  how  to  manage  a  kitchen  and  a 
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nursery.  Thirdly,  we  consider  that  the  physical  development  of 
women  is  of  the  highest  national  importance,  and  that  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  body  is  as  important  as  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
mind  ;  and  lastly,  we  hold  with  Aristotle  that  one  of  the  highest 
objects  of  education  is  to  train  mankind  in  the  right  use  of  leisure. 
All  our  girls  are  educated  alike  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  in 
Scripture,  English,  History,  Geography,  French,  Mathematics  and 
Science,  Singing  and  Drawing,  Needlework  and  Cookery,  Drill  and 
Organised  Games.  The  choice  of  these  subjects  is  determined  by 
the  twofold  condition  of  all  growth.  Every  growing  creature 
needs  both  food  and  exercise,  and  growing  minds  need  exercise  as 
well  as  food.  All  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  well 
informed,  and  should  be  able  to  sing  and  draw,  and  cook  and  sew, 
but  there  are  other  subjects  which  need  a  more  vigorous  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  power,  and  parents  are  apt  to  think  that  mathe- 
matics and  science  are  of  no  value  to  girls.  Now,  no  one  would 
feed  a  child  regularly  and  not  let  it  take  exercise,  because  the 
result  would  be  painful  and  the  doctor  would  have  something  to 
say,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  indigestion,  and  many 
people  are  suffering  from  it.  We  all  know  them.  People 
crammed  with  undigested  facts  and  theories,  with  highly  trained 
memories  and  undeveloped  reasoning  power,  and  with  no  medical 
man  to  diagnose  their  complaint.  It  is  to  save  our  girls  from  this 
fate  that  we  teach  them  subjects  requiring  abstract  reasoning. 

If  this  preliminary  course  lasts,  as  it  should,  for  five  years,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  girl  should  have  some  command 
over  her  own  language  and  one  other,  she  should  know  the  out- 
lines of  history  and  geography,  she  should  understand  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  scientific  reasoning,  she  should  be  able  to  sing 
and  to  draw,  to  cook  a  dinner  and  make  the  garments  she  wears, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  she  should  have  a  straight  back  and  hard 
muscles,  she  should  rejoice  as  a  giant  to  run  a  race  or  play  a 
game. 

This  is  what  a  girl  of  fifteen  should  know,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  few  know  anything  like  it,  for  very  few  get  an  un- 
interrupted school  course  during  those  years,  and  Mr.  Kunciman 
emphasised  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  year  the  fact  that 
England  lags  far  behind  other  countries  in  the  length  of  school 
life. 

After  fifteen  a  girl  can  choose  one  of  four  courses  according 
to  the  work  she  means  to  take  up  : — 

(i)  The  Degree   Course. 

This  course  prepares  girls  for  Matriculation  and  Intermediate 
Arts  and  is  intended  for  girls  who  mean  to  go  to  college  and  take  a 
degree,  to  qualify  as  teachers  in  Secondary  Schools,  or  to  take  up 
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other  work  for  which  a  degree  is  necessary.  These  are  the  best 
paid  professions  for  women,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work,  but  the  preparation  is  expensive  unless  scholarships  are 
gained. 

Eight  girls  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  this  year, 
one  gained  distinction  in  mathematics  and  one  in  botany,  and  the 
latter  was  awarded  a  scholarship  for  two  years  to  prepare  for  a 
university  scholarship.  We  have  DOW  three  girls  working  for 
Intermediate  Arts,  and  fourteen  for  Matriculation,  and  two  girls 
who  left  last  term  have  gone  to  Bedford  College  to  work  for  an 
Honours  degree. 

(ii)  The   Training   College   Course. 

This  course  prepares  girls  who  wish  to  become  elementary 
teachers  for  the  Oxford  Senior  Examination,  which  qualifies  them 
to  enter  a  training  college.  The  scare  about  lack  of  employment 
for  these  teachers  has  now  died  down,  and  we  know  that  when 
our  girls  come  out  of  college  there  will  be  more  vacant  posts  than 
teachers  to  fill  them.  The  cost  of  training  is  borne  by  the  State, 
the  salaries  are  good,  and  if  a  girl  has  character  and  grit  she  will 
be  happy  in  her  work.  Fifteen  of  our  girls  passed  the  Oxford 
Senior  Examination  this  year,  and  we  have  now  in  the  school 
thirteen  girls  who  are  student  teachers  and  who  will  go  to  college 
next  year,  and  eighteen  of  our  old  girls  are  already  at  training 
colleges. 

(iii)  The  Domestic  Course. 

This  course  prepares  girls  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
domestic  economy  or  to  take  up  other  domestic  work.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  openings  for  girls,  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
teachers  and  the  salaries  are  good.  Nine  scholarships  are  offered 
by  the  London  County  Council  for  the  whole  of  London,  to  enable 
girls  of  eighteen  to  train  at  a  Domestic  Economy  College,  and  this 
year  two  of  the  nine  scholarships  were  gained  by  girls  in  this  school. 

If  girls  do  not  wish  to  teach,  there  are  opportunities  of  other 
congenial  work,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  educated 
nurses  for  children.  If  the  Norland  Institute  is  too  expensive, 
girls  can  get  training  at  children's  hospitals  or  under  experienced 
nurses  in  families. 

(iv)  The  Civil  Service  and  Commercial  Course. 

This  course  prepares  girls  who  wish  to  become  clerks.  This  is 
the  least  advantageous  opening  for  girls,  and  they  would  do  better 
in  many  cases  to  learn  a  trade,  in  which  their  education  would 
enable  them  to  rise  to  a  position  of  responsibility.  At  the  last 
examination  for  girl  clerks  in  the  Post  Office,  there  were  851 
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candidates  for  seventy  vacancies,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  seventy  successful  girls  gained  their  posts  at  the 
expense  of  their  health,  for  such  competition  is  extremely  in- 
jurious to  girls  of  their  age. 

We  now  have  shorthand  classes  at  a  small  fee,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  have  typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  so  that  girls  who  fail 
to  enter  the  Post  Office  will  be  qualified  to  take  other  clerical 
work. 

The  object  of  including  these  subjects  in  the  school  course  is 
to  enable  girls  to  remain  under  healthy  conditions  and  to  be 
properly  looked  after  by  people  who  know  them,  instead  of  going 
to  crammers,  as  was  formerly  necessary.  The  girls  taking  this 
course  won  both  the  hockey  and  the  drill  cup,  and  the  prize  for 
the  best  garden,  this  year,  and  they  have  made  from  their  own 
designs  the  artistic  embroidery  which  is  displayed  upstairs  in  the 
art  room. 

To  turn  to  other  aspects  of  school  life.  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  school  year  there  were  263  girls  on  the  roll ;  there  are 
now  344,  seventy-two  of  whom  entered  the  school  this  term. 
We  have  seventeen  full-time  and  four  visiting  mistresses,  all  with 
the  highest  academic  qualifications,  six  having  taken  the  equivalent 
of  an  honours  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  five  having  London 
degrees,  and  two  degrees  from  other  universities,  while  the  others 
have  diplomas  in  music,  art,  domestic  economy  and  gymnastics. 
The  Literary,  Historical,  Natural  History,  Sketching  and 
French  Societies  meet  out  of  school  hours,  and  delight  in 
expeditions  to  places  of  interest.  During  the  year  visits  have 
been  paid  to  the  Temple,  Eltham  Palace,  the  Tate  Gallery  and 
Boyal  Academy,  Kew  Gardens  and  Oxshott  Woods,  and  to 
various  performances  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  A  notable  event 
was  the  concert  given  at  the  Queen's  Hall  by  thirteen  London 
County  Secondary  Schools  for  girls,  in  which  1,500  girls  took 
part.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  conducted  and  Dr.  Borland  was  at 
the  piano,  and  the  singing  was  highly  praised  in  the  public  press. 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  received  visits  from  teachers 
and  governors  of  schools  from  all  over  the  world,  from  Bussia, 
Finland,  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Chile  and  the  United 
States,  and  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  all 
express  the  greatest  admiration  for  our  building  and  equipment, 
our  playground  and  our  botany  garden,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  effect  of  bright  and  sunny  surroundings  on 
the  character  of  young  children.  One  visitor  from  Bussia  felt 
this  so  much  that  she  bought  a  sixpenny  exercise-book  and  filled 
it  from  cover  to  cover  with  a  description  of  the  school  and  sent  it 
to  the  education  authority  at  Moscow ;  but  we  were  still  more 
gratified  when  a  German  schoolmaster  took  leave  thus :  "  I  did 
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not  think  that  a  German  could  learn  anything  about  education  in 
England,  but  I  have  learnt  much,  and  I  thank  you." 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  school 
has  great  opportunities,  but  when  we  plan  an  educational 
scheme  we  need  to  be  equally  alive  to  our  dangers,  and  there 
are  two  dangers  which  threaten  our  girls  and  which  cause 
me  anxiety. 

We  rejoice  that  we  live  in  the  age  which  has  given  education 
and  therefore  freedom  to  women,  and  we  rejoice  that  we  had  in 
Queen  Victoria  a  splendid  proof  that  women  can  attain  the  highest 
intellectual  development,  and  at  the  same  time  find  their  greatest 
happiness  in  family  life,  but  we  recognise  that  freedom  brings 
with  it  to  the  immature  an  impatience  of  restraint,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  the  weakening  of  the  bond  of  family  life. 

The  craving  for  excitement  which  is  the  result  of  modern  life 
in  cities  is  leading  girls  as  well  as  boys  to  find  their  pleasures 
outside  their  homes,  and  this  craving  is  fed  by  the  prevalence  of 
cheap  shows,  where  children  are  allowed  to  spend  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  gazing  at  a  spectacle  which  is 
certainly  injurious  to  their  eyesight  and  often  weakening  to  their 
moral  fibre.  We  need  to  cultivate  a  love  of  healthy  outdoor  and 
home  pleasures  ;  but  if  the  bond  of  family  life  is  to  be  strengthened 
we  need  to  do  more  than  that,  for  the  real  bond  of  union  is  that 
children  should  connect  their  best  thoughts  with  their  homes.  I 
am  afraid  that  few  children  now  read  the  Bible  with  their  parents 
as  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  home  life,  and  family  prayers  are 
almost  unknown,  and  the  consequence  is  that  your  girls  connect 
their  highest  aspirations  not  with  home,  but  with  church  and 
with  school. 

The  second  cause  of  anxiety  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  in 
towns  a  strong  and  healthy  physique  for  our  girls.  There  is 
nothing  for  which  I  thank  the  Council  more  than  for  the  medical 
inspection  of  our  children.  This  inspection  [is  both  costly  and 
laborious,  but  it  will  be  labour  gladly  given  on  our  part  if  parents 
will  co-operate  with  us.  Several  cases  of  curvature  of  the  spine 
have  already  been  cured  by  remedial  drill,  but  defective  teeth  and 
eyesight  must  also  be  put  right  if  children  are  to  profit  fully  by 
their  education.  What  causes  me  most  anxiety  is  the  low 
vitality  and  lack  of  physical  energy  of  the  town  child  as  compared 
with  children  of  similar  circumstances  in  the  country.  The 
remedy  is  simple.  It  is  more  fresh  air  and  more  sleep,  and 
especially  more  sleep  combined  with  fresh  air.  Town  children 
need  more  sleep  than  country  children,  but  they  get  less,  and  the 
nervous  irritability  which  can  only  be  cured  by  sleep  is  the  very 
cause  which  makes  the  child  reluctant  to  go  to  bed.  We  set  very 
little  homework,  none  at  all  in  the  lowest  class,  and  we  shall  be 
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glad  if  parents  can  arrange  that  the  homework  isjiot  done  just 
before  bedtime. 

When  we  have  fitted  our  girls  to  support  themselves  and  have 
trained  them  to  manage  a  home,  when  we  have  done  our  best  for 
their  health  and  given  them  interests  to  occupy  their  leisure,  there 
yet  remains  the  highest  side  of  school  life.  A  school  is  a  society, 
and  we  can  practise  here  the  social  virtues  of  unselfishness  and 
gentle  manners ;  esprit  de  corps  can  be  learnt  in  form  life  and  in 
games,  and  the  loyalty  to  authority  learnt  at  school  should  fit  our 
girls  to  be  good  citizens  of  a  great  country. 

That  it  may  be  a  spiritual  force,  education  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  right  kind  of  discipline.  Too  often,  I  am 
afraid,  discipline  is  regarded  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
comfort  of  the  grown  up  members  of  the  community,  than  as  the 
greatest  instrument  for  the  development  of  character  in  the 
young.  That  children  are  happier  under  discipline  has  been  proved 
by  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  which  has  converted  thousands  of 
miserable  quarrelsome  loafers  into  happy,  active,  self-governing 
companies.  That  is  the  right  kind  of  discipline.  It  is  when 
discipline  is  repressive  that  revolt  is  inevitable,  for  energy  cannot 
be  destroyed,  and  if  it  is  checked  in  one  direction  it  must  find  out- 
let in  another.  The  secret  of  discipline  is  the  right  direction  of 
energy,  and  its  only  aim  is  to  make  itself  unnecessary  by  giving 
the  growing  girl  or  boy  the  mastery  over  will  and  emotions. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  beginnings  of  self- 
government  are  possible  at  school,  and  by  our  system  of  prefects 
we  have  proved  that  girls  can  rise  to  the  right  use  of  authority 
and  the  right  conception  of  law  as  well  as  boys.  And  while  we 
try  in  this  way  to  fit  them  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  this  great  city, 
we  do  not  forget  that  there  is  another  city,  a  city  not  made  with 
hands,  where  no  outward  attainments  or  success  will  help  them, 
but  where  they  will  be  judged  only  by  those  things  which  are 
not  seen  because  they  are  eternal. 

GRACE  FANNER. 
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AUSTRALIA'S    NEW    PROVINCE 

BY  C.  O.  BURGE,  MJNST.C.E. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  more  promising  region  in  the  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  British  Empire  than  the  great  upland  district 
which,  till  within  a  few  months  ago,  was  known  as  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia.  This  Territory  extends  west  to 
east  from  129°  to  138°  east  longitude  and  south  to  north  from 
lat.  26°  S.  to  the  Arafura  Sea,  which  separates  Australia  from  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  It  equals  in  extent  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  is  one  and  two-thirds  the  area  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Originally,  the  Northern  Territory  was  attached  to  New  South 
Wales,  before  that  State  was  divided  into  the  separate  divisions 
now  forming  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Alexandra  Land.  At  that  time  it  was  totally 
unexplored.  Subsequently  it  was  attached  to  the  newly  es- 
tablished and  neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland,  and  in  1863 
to  South  Australia,  which  remained  responsible  for  its  administra- 
tion to  the  end  of  last  year.  The  Territory  was,  however,  never 
incorporated  with  South  Australia  proper,  but  was  governed  by  a 
Eesident  as  a  separate  administration. 

The  explorer  John  MacDouall  Stuart,  after  several  un- 
successful attempts,  first  crossed  the  continent  south  to  north 
in  1861-62.  Other  explorers  followed,  but  though  a  few  cattle- 
drovers  have  been  through  the  country  from  time  to  time  since, 
and  pastoral  leases  taken  up,  the  settlement  of  Australia  else- 
where has  so  engrossed  attention  that  the  productive  capabilities 
and  magnificent  climate  of  the  Northern  Territory  have  seemingly 
escaped  notice.  In  no  way  is  this  more  seen  than  in  the  matter 
of  population.  The  white  inhabitants  of  this  enormous  area 
amount  to  little  more  than  one  thousand,  and  the  Chinamen  to 
about  double  that  number.  And,  under  the  exclusion  laws  of 
Australia,  the  yellow  race  must  be  regarded  as  a  diminishiDg 
quantity.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  this  population  is 
domiciled  at  the  few  trading  stations  on  the  tropical  and  malarial 
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coast,  leaving  almost  unoccupied  the  high  and  healthy  table 
lands  inland  to  the  south. 

As  to  the  table  lands,  much  misapprehension  existed  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  Australia  itself.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  district  was  either  a  tropical  jungle  where  no  white  man 
could  work  or  live  in  comfort,  or  that,  like  a  large  portion  of 
central  Australia,  it  was  a  waterless  sandy  desert.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  portions  of  the  Territory  on  the  coast  and  to  the  south  of 
the  McDonnell  range,  about  150  miles  north  of  the  Southern 
boundary,  both  these  characteristics  are  found,  but  on  the 
intervening  uplands  the  conditions  are  very  different.  Here, 
though  the  climate  is  warm,  the  air  is  dry  and  exhilarating. 
There  are  fair  rains  and  rich  soil,  the  annual  average  rainfall 
being  from  20  to  40  inches,  as  against  under  10  inches  in  the  arid 
plains  to  the  south  and  south-west.  Drought,  in  the  sense 
understood  in  the  rest  of  Australia,  is  unknown.  At  present,  the 
land  is  held  in  huge  blocks  to  a  large  extent  unused^but  the  leases 
can,  it  is  understood,  be  terminated  at  prairie  value  at  twelve 
months'  notice  when  required  for  agriculture,  and  doubtless  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  close  settlement  will  follow  accessibility 
by  railway  extension. 

A  few  years  ago,  several  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment visited  the  district,  including  some  good  judges  of  land  and 
its  possibilities.  Their  verdict  was  that  the  table  lands  had  only 
to  be  known  to  be  settled.  Later,  in  Dalgety's  Review,  an  in- 
fluential Australian  publication  devoted  to  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  Mr.  Burton  wrote  a  most  interesting  article,  founded  on 
personal  experience,  of  the  Barclay  tableland,  which  occupies 
some  37,000  square  miles  of  the  Territory.  This  authority  tells  us 
that  there  is  no  finer  grazing  land  in  Australia.  It  is  one 
immense  plain  of  rolling  downs  with  small  patches  of  well- 
timbered  forest  at  intervals,  and  fringes  of  timber  along  the 
river  banks,  the  whole  of  it  luxuriantly  grassed  with  Mitchell, 
Flinders,  and  barley  grasses,  and  much  of  the  country  is 
similar  to  the  famous  Barcoo  in  Queensland  or  the  Liverpool 
Plains  in  New  South  Wales,  the  cream  of  pastoral  Australia. 
The  rainfall  records  are  given  at  from  18  to  23  inches  with- 
out droughts,  the  latter  condition,  as  is  well  known,  being 
exceptional  in  inland  Australia.  But  Mr.  Burton  states  that 
sub-artesian  water  is  tapped  at  from  200  to  400  feet  almost 
anywhere.  At  one  station,  six  bores  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet  with  a  flow  of  2,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  there  are 
many  others.  But  these  are  not  often  required,  as  there  are 
many  creeks  (rivers)  and  lakes.  As  to  climate,  Mr.  Burton 
crossed  the  country  in  June,  July,  and  August,  the  winter 
months,  when  the  weather,  though  nearly  always  sunny,  is 
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cold  enough  to  require  occasional  fires  and  the  wearing  of  an 
overcoat.  This,  within  the  tropics.  In  summer,  the  temperature 
is  certainly  high,  but  the  nights  are  cool  and  the  heat  is  not 
felt  nearly  so  much  as  in  the  lower  elevations  of  the  neighbouring 
inland  country  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  healthy. 

Mr.  David  Lindsay,  the  explorer,  writing  eighteen  months 
ago,  describes  the  country  north  of  the  McDonnell  range,  where  an 
elevation  of  from  3,500  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  is  attained,  as 
ideal  for  horse-breeding,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  inland  plateau, 
he  says,  broken  by  rugged  and  picturesque  ranges,  stretches  away 
westwards  150  miles  to  the  great  waste  lands  of  Western  Australia, 
eastwards  300  miles  to  Queensland,  and  northwards  800  miles  to 
the  coastal  range — all  fine  pastoral  land  and  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  cereals.  The  soil  is  there,  and  the  rainfall  is  all  the 
time  increasing  as  one  goes  north.  The  same  writer,  referring  to 
the  whole  Territory,  and  quoting  from  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment meteorologist,  gives  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  of 
Australia,  excluding  Western  Australia,  as  follows  : — 


Measurement. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Victoria. 

Northern 
Territory. 

Under  10  ins.    . 

Sq.  miles. 
81,144 

Sq.  miles. 
135,600 

Sq.  miles. 
306,603 

Sq.  miles. 

Sq.  miles. 
6,300 

10  ins.  to  20  ins. 

116,363 

255,300 

57,935 

36,300 

213,430 

20      „      30    „ 

77,960 

173,400 

13,908 

27,900 

96,790 

30      „      40    „ 

20,414 

58,700 

1,198 

18,770 

120,600 

Over  40  ins.  . 

14,541 

47,500 

366 

4,914 

86,500 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  arid  country,  or  country  having 
less  than  10  inches  of  rain  annually,  comprises  but  a  little  over 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Northern  Territory. 

Mr.  Lindsay  further  observes  that  in  the  plateau  extensive 
sheets  of  water  and  permanent  running  streams  are  met  with; 
while  the  loneliness  of  the  bush  is  broken  by  the  melodious 
voices  of  many  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  by  the  presence  of 
countless  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  thus  affording  abundant  proof 
of  the  feeding  capacity  of  the  country.  He  estimates  that  in 
this  central  region  there  are  87,000,000  acres  of  fine  pasture 
land,  capable  of  carrying  millions  of  sheep,  horses  and  cattle, 
and  fit  in  parts  for  agriculture.  The  mineral  resources — a  small 
portion  of  which  are  already  developed — are  also  enlarged  upon. 

Cattle  and  horses  take  themselves   long  distances  to  market 

cheaply  enough  if  what   are   known   in  Australia   as  travelling 

stock  routes  are  well  grassed  and  watered,  as  they  are  in  ordinary 

seasons.     These  are  strips  of   country  leading  in  all  directions, 
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and  sometimes  over  a  mile  in  width,  reserved  by  Government 
from  occupation  and  used  for  such  transport.  But  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  grain,  however  suited  to  the  soil,  cannot  be 
profitably  carried  on  except  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a 
port  or  a  railway.  Hence  the  full  value  of  an  inland  district  like 
this  northern  table-land  cannot  be  developed  without  a  railway, 
and  the  nearest  termini  at  present  stand  at  least  500  miles  from 
its  centre. 

Many  years  ago,  South  Australia  constructed  the  Port 
Darwin  to  Pine  Creek  line,  145  miles  in  length,  in  the  north, 
and  extended  the  State  system  to  Oodnadatta,  approaching  from 
the  south.  But  more  than  this,  that  is  the  filling  up  of  the  1063- 
mile  gap  constituting  a  trans-continental  line  between  these  two 
railways,  has  been  beyond  her  powers.  The  authorities  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  and  others  equally  as  eulogistic  as  to  the 
unexpected  value  of  the  country,  and  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
proposal  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  of  the  east  to  west 
trans-continental  line  from  Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie,  through  far 
inferior  country,  have  drawn  serious  attention  to  the  south  and 
north  trans-continental  railway  proposal.  Here  perhaps  I  may 
digress  for  a  moment  to  remark  on  the  extraordinary  coincidence 
that  the  railway  gap  to  be  filled  up  to  complete  the  east  and  west 
connection  is  exactly  the  same  length,  namely,  1,063  miles,  as 
that  of  the  required  south  to  north  connection.  An  additional 
reason  for  the  construction  of  this  important  link  is  its  inclusion 
in  the  general  scheme  recently  advised  by  Lord  Kitchener  as 
necessary  for  the  efficient  defence  of  Australia.  Defence  being 
one  of  the  concerns  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  as 
distinct  from  those  of  the  States,  and  the  construction  of 
inter- State  railways  under  certain  conditions  being  within  its 
powers,  combined  with  other  important  considerations,  led  to  the 
proposal  to  transfer  the  Northern  Territory  from  South  Australia 
to  the  Federal  Government.  After  the  necessary  sanction  in 
both  Parliaments,  this  became  effective  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

By  the  agreement  thus  sanctioned,  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  the  burden  of  the  Northern  Territory's  debt,  amount- 
ing to  about  £3, 500,000,  with  its  annual  interest  of  some 
£165,000.  The  administration,  the  character  and  personnel  of 
which  has  been  taken  over  unchanged,  costs  annually  about 
£80,000.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  agreement  was  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  over  the  southern  railway 
approach  to  the  Territory  from  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta, 
though  this  line  runs  entirely  through  South  Australia  proper. 
On  this  line  there  is  an  annual  loss  of  about  another  £80,000. 
Finally,  as  regards  the  most  important  provisions,  the  Common- 
wealth was  bound  to  construct  the  South  to  North  Trans- 
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continental  Bailway,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  definite 
stipulations  as  regards  time  of  completion,  or  the  route  to  be 
followed.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  whole  of  the  States  having, 
through  the  Federal  Government,  acquired  an  interest  in  their 
new  province,  the  question  came  to  the  front  of  an  alternative 
course  for  the  railway  outside  the  limits  which  previously  had 
been  assumed  to  be  fixed,  that  is  to  say  from  the  Territory, 
through  South  Australia,  to  outlets  at  South  Australian  ports. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  favoured  a  route  from 
Pine  Creek,  south-easterly  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory  and  connecting  with  the  western  termini  of  these  States, 
and  thence  through  Broken  Hill  to  connect  with  the  South 
Australian  railways.  This  would  still  be  a  trans-continental  line, 
but  would  possess  greater  advantages  than  those  of  the  direct  line. 
It  would  develop  more  good  country  in  the  west  of  the  eastern 
States  than  can  be  found  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  south  of  the 
Territory  and  of  the  north  of  South  Australia,  and  would  be  a 
better  line  strategically,  communicating,  as  it  would  do,  direct 
with  the  greater  centres  of  population.  Behind  these  arguments 
however,  there  was  also  the  hope  that  the  eastern  ports,  thus 
directly  connected  with  the  Territory,  would  gain  in  intercepting 
much  of  its  trade. 

South  Australia's  contention  has  been  well  put  by  a  high 
Australian  official  in  the  Morning  Post.  In  his  opinion  a  direct 
or  almost  direct  north  to  south  route  is  certainly  the  best 
strategically,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  quick  mail  com- 
munication. That  better  country  would  be  developed  by  the 
south-eastern  route  might  be  admitted,  but  that  would  not  be  a 
trans- continental  railway.  South  Australia  considers  she  has  a 
right  to  a  larger  share  in  the  trade  arising  out  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory.  For  many  years  she  bore  the  burden  of 
its  administration  and  resisted  the  temptation  of  allowing  its  rich 
northern  coasts  to  be  developed  by  coloured  labour.  Now  she 
feels  that  she  should  receive  the  reward  to  which  she  is* 
geographically  entitled. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  eastern  States  have  no  claim 
on  the  Commonwealth  to  have  railways  built  for  them  chiefly  to 
benefit  their  own  less  developed  districts,  a  duty  which  they 
should  undertake  themselves.  As  to  this  point,  Queensland,  at 
all  events,  by  the  latest  advices,  is  anticipating,  by  proposing  the 
immediate  construction,  on  her  own  account,  of  a  north  and  south 
line  through  her  inland  districts,  and  is  importing  for  this  purpose 
a  number  of  railway  labourers  from  this  country.  Such  a  railway 
would  necessarily  form  a  portion  of  an  eastern  trans-continental 
line,  and,  if  the  latter  were  preferredvto  the  direct  line,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  taken  over  as  part  of  it  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
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same  grounds  as  those  leading  to  Federal  ownership  of  the  East 
to  West  Trans-continental. 

A  third  point  made  by  South  Australia  in  favour  of 
direct  communication  is  that  it  would  cut  right  through  the 
Territory,  whereas  the  rival  scheme  would  only  pass  through  its 
north-eastern  portion,  necessitating  branch  lines  to  develop  its 
best  country,  and  thus  adding  still  more  to  the  extra  mileage 
required. 

To  understand  this  railway  question  rightly,  both  as  regards 
new  construction  and  working,  distances  must  be  considered. 
The  new  construction  by  the  direct  route  would  be,  as  already 
stated,  1063  miles,  and  by  the  eastern  one  about  1675  miles  of 
main  line,  to  which  must  be  added,  in  the  latter  case,  some 
530  miles  of  state  lines  to  connect  with  the  existing  eastern 
railway  systems,  together  with  the  mileage  of  such  new  lines  in 
the  Territory  as  would  be  necessary  to  develop  it  to  an  equal 
extent  as  would  result  from  a  central  north  and  south  direct  line. 
When  completed,  the  railway  line  from  Port  Darwin  to  Adelaide 
direct  would  be  1,896  miles,  as  against  2,215  miles  by  the  alternative 
route.  Even  by  the  longer  route,  Adelaide  would  still  be  slightly 
nearer  than  Sydney  to  Port  Darwin,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  by  the  eastern  alternative  line,  much  of  the  back 
country  of  the  eastern  States  would  be  brought  into  shorter 
communication  with  Adelaide  than  with  their  own  ports. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  natural  advantages  are  not  always 
chief  factors  in  the  competition  for  trade  routes,  the  contending 
interests  might  well  drop  their  controversy  in  this  matter,  for 
every  natural  feature  points  to  the  Northern  Territory  having  its 
best  outlet  at  Port  Darwin,  which  is  so  much  nearer  than  any 
other  port,  and  which  is  a  magnificent  harbour  second  only 
to  that  of  Sydney.  There  is  a  depth  of  water  at  quay-side 
sufficient  for  the  largest  ships  in  the  world,  while  the  port  is 
much  nearer  than  any  other  in  Australia  to  the  great  markets 
of  the  East. 

These  advantages  are  bound  to  tell  in  time,  and  when 
both  east  to  west  and  north  to  south  trans-continental  lines  are 
made,  and  the  regions  through  which  they  pass  become  more 
settled  and  populated,  Fremantle  may  find  a  serious  rival  in 
Port  Darwin  as  the  main  gate  for  mails  and  passengers  between 
Australia  and  many  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

C.  0.  BUEGE. 
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INSURANCE   LAWS   IN   GERMANY 

Being   extracts  from  the  recently  published  report  of  H.B.M.'s 

Consul-General  at  Frankfort  for  1910  and  the  first  four 

months  of  1911. 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  OPPENHEIMER 

AN  element  of  uneasiness  has  been  introduced  into  the 
industrial  life  of  Germany  by  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
German  insurance  schemes.  The  burden  on  German  industry 
under  the  existing  scheme  already  amounts  to  approximately 
800,000,000  marks  per  annum.  Under  the  new  scheme  the 
classes  included  in  the  various  schemes  have  been  further 
extended  and  the  additional  cost  is  calculated  at  135,000,000 
marks,  so  that  the  daily  burden  will  in  future  amount  to 
3,000,000  marks  per  working  day.  A  number  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  (Plauen,  Chemnitz,  Essen,  etc.)  in  their  annual 
reports  complain  that  the  social  schemes  which  have  been 
extended  without  any  reference  to  employers  are  approaching 
the  limit  of  a  bearable  burden  ;  that  the  expenditure  which  they 
entail  is  becoming  so  serious  a  matter  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture that  it  must  tell  against  Germany  in  foreign  markets. 

In  Germany,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  loudest  outcry 
against  the  innovation  came,  however,  from  the  medical  profession, 
which  has  calculated  that  the  extended  scheme  of  compulsory 
insurance  will  withdraw  an  additional  8,000,000  persons  from  its 
private  practice  :  the  present  number  already  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  14,000,000.  As,  however,  the  voluntary  insurance  has 
also  been  extended  (those  who  are  compelled  to  insure  can  insure 
also  wife,  children,  parents,  etc.),  the  number  withdrawn  from 
private  practice  may  reach  over  30,000,000,  half  the  population  of 
Germany.  As  from  January  1,  1912,  those  doctors  who  until 
then  are  bound  to  act  at  a  fixed  salary  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  fund,  intend  to  renounce  the  contracts  which,  by  the  extended 
scheme,  will  have  been  modified  without  their  consent.  They 
will  attend  members  of  the  various  funds  only  at  a  fixed  minimum 
fee  per  visit  payable  in  cash  and  against  a  receipt,  which  they 
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hope  will  enable  the  patient  to  recover  the  amount  paid  from  the 
fund  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

A  calculation  has  been  attempted  by  one  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial papers  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  insurance  schemes 
form  a  charge  upon  the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  charge  is  a  threefold  one :  In  the  insurance  against 
sickness  the  employers  pay  one-third  of  the  contributions ;  in  the 
insurance  against  accidents  they  pay  the  whole  premium  ;  in  the 
insurance  against  invalidity  one-half.  What  sum  calculated  as  a 
percentage  of  the  wages  bill  is  under  these  regulations  payable  by 
the  employer  ? 

(a)  In  the  insurance  against  sickness  the  maximum  fixed  for 
the  contributions  by  both  the  employer  and  the  employed  at  4^ 
percent,  is,  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  6  per  cent.     The  average 
annual  wage  for  the  insured  is  taken  at  the  low  figure   of  800 
marks.     The  number  of  the  insured  is  approximately  12,500,000; 
the  total  wage  then  represents  a  sum  of  10,000,000,000  marks. 

The  total  expenditure  incurred  in  respect  of  sick  benefits  in 
1908  was  325,000,000  marks,  which  would  represent  a  charge  of 
3i  per  cent,  for  employer  and  employed  together. 

(b)  In  the  insurance  against  accidents  the  charge  amounts  to 
about  1  •  8  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  and  is  calculated  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Total  expenditure  incurred  in  1908  by  the  Industrial  (as 
distinct  from  the  Agricultural)  Accident  Insurance  Cor- 
porations =  147,874,428  marks. 

(ii)  Total  wages  earned  in  1908  by  persons  insured  in  above  cor- 
porations =  8,447,580,140  marks,  (i)  =  1  •  75  per  cent,  of  (ii). 

This  percentage  fluctuates  in  the  various  industries  according 
to  the  probability  of  accident.  It  amounts  in  exceptional  cases 
to  even  4-2  per  cent.  (Cart  Transport),  but  sinks  mothers  to  0'18 
per  cent.  (Tobacco). 

(c)  In  the  insurance  against  invalidity  the  average  charge  for 
employer  and  employed  together  is  calculated  at  1'8  per  cent. 
The  contributions  vary  according  to  the  wage  class  in  which  the 
worker  is  insured,  as  in  the  case  of  insurance  against  sickness. 
The  fluctuations  are  considerable,  viz.,  from  0*90  to  2*8  per  cent, 
of  the  wage.     In  the  lower  wage  classes  the  charge  is  relatively 
heavier  than  in  the  higher,  and  the  majority  of  the  workers 
belong  to  the  latter.     Of  these  three  calculated  percentages  the 
employer  bears,  in  the  case  of — 

Insurance  against —  Per  Cent. 

Sickness     .          .          .  .          .  One-third,  i.e.,    1'08 

Accidents The  whole,  i.e.,  1  '8* 

Invalidity One  -half,  i.e.,      0'9 

*  About. 
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So  that  the  total  charge  to  the  employer  is  calculated  to  represent, 
on  an  average,  3*78  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid,  and  that  of  the 
workmen  3  •  07  per  cent. 

But  it  is  admitted  that  this  calculation  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  than  a  fair  average;  In  some  cases  the  charge  for  employer 
and  employed  together  may  reach  a  total  of  11 '5  per  cent.,  of 
which  7'1  per  cent,  would  fall  upon  the  employer  and  4'4  per 
cent,  upon  the  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  particularly 
favourable  cases  the  total  amounts  to  3^  per  cent,  only,  of  which 
1  •  5  per  cent,  falls  upon  the  employer  and  2  per  cent,  upon  the 
employed. 

An  inquiry  sent  to  various  leading  industrial  concerns  in 
Germany  elicited  the  information  that  since  1888-89  the  actual 
social  burden  in  cash  per  head  of  the  employed  had  risen  by  100 
per  cent.,  that  is,  the  amount  has  doubled  in  twenty  years.  In 
one  concern  (a  blast-furnace  works)  the  answer  showed  an  increase 
of  even  200  per  cent.  The  burden  has  increased  not  only  because 
the  wages  have  increased  ;  if  to-day  it  amounts  on  the  average  to 
3 '78  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  it  amounted  to  only  2 '52  per  cent,  of 
wages  ten  years  ago  and  to  only  1'89  per  cent,  of  wages  twenty 
years  ago  (these  data  were  supplied  by  three  leading  machine  factories 
in  Cologne).  In  the  foregoing  calculation  of  the  social  burden  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  amount  spent  in  various  establishments 
upon  voluntary  welfare  schemes,  in  which  many  of  the  leading 
works  take  a  pride.  In  some  of  these  establishments  the 
voluntary  burden  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  legal  burden,  in 
others  to  considerably  more.  The  new  insurance  scheme  which 
will  materially  increase  this  social  charge  comes  into  operation  on 
January  1,  1912. 


It  is  said  that  the  insurance  schemes  in  Germany  have  enabled 
the  working  classes  to  increase  their  savings,  because  by  their 
insurances  they  have  been  relieved  of  much  of  the  unexpected 
expenditure  which  would  have  first  fallen  upon  their  savings.  In 
1908,  e.g.,  the  payments  made  to  the  insured  under  the  three 
schemes  amounted  to  roughly  681,000,000  marks,  but  the  contri- 
butions to  the  funds  by  the  insured  that  year  amounted  roughly 
to  only  314,000,000  marks,  so  that  as  a  whole  the  insured  popu- 
lation benefited  to  the  extent  of  367,000,000  marks.  In  the  same 
year  the  amount  of  the  savings  actually  paid  into  the  German 
savings  banks  over  and  above  the  withdrawals  (omitting,  of  course 
accumulated  interest)  amounted  to  only  192,000,000  marks.  In 
the  case  of  Prussia  the  returns  (1908)  show  that  among  those 
owning  savings  bank  books  over  42  per  cent,  have  a  total  deposit 
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of  up  to  150  marks  only,  and  70  per  cent,  a  total  of  up  to  500 
marks. 


The  daily  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  workmen  as  com- 
pensation in  the  twenty-five  years  from  1885-1909  is  estimated  at 
1,900,000  marks.  The  total  under  insurance  against  sickness 
amounts  to  3,994,400,000  marks,  under  accident  insurance  to 
1,808,300,000  marks  and  under  insurance  against  invalidity  to 
1,871,600,000  marks.  The  Invalidity  and  Old-Age  Insurance 
was  only  introduced  in  1891. 

The  distribution  of  the  burden  of  this  insurance  between 
employer  and  employed  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
contains  the  total  payments  from  1885-1909  in  1,000,000 
marks : — 

Contributions  Contributions 

from  from 

Insured.  Employers. 

Insurance  against  sickness        .         .         2,998-9  1,351 '3 

Accident  insurance .         .         .         .  2,195 

Invalid  insurance    .         ,         .         .         1,271'1  1, 271-1 

In  the  case  of  insurance  against  sickness  the  employed  pays 
two-thirds  and  the  employer  one-third.  In  the  case  of  accident 
insurance  the  total  amount  is  paid  by  the  employer ;  and  in  the 
case  of  insurance  against  invalidity  the  amounts  are  halved 
between  employer  and  employed.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  also 
contributions  by  the  State  amounting  to  587,200,000  marks 
during  the  period  under  review. 

The  Eeichstag  has  in  the  spring  of  1911  finally  passed  the 
New  Imperial  Insurance  Bill.  This  very  voluminous  Bill, 
containing  no  less  than  1,754  paragraphs,  represents  a  new  codifi- 
cation of  social  insurance  in  Germany,  and  contains  some  note- 
worthy extensions  of  the  older  insurance  schemes.  The  insurance 
against  sickness  is  extended  to  embrace  about  7,000,000  persons 
more,  viz.,  agricultural  labourers,  servants,  casual  labourers, 
workers  in  home  trades  and  home  workers,  members  of  a  ship's 
crew,  shop  assistants  and  apprentices,  assistants  and  apprentices 
in  chemists'  shops,  performers  in  theatres  and  orchestras,  and 
teachers  and  masters  in  private  schools.  Small  shopkeepers, 
farmers  and  the  members  of  employers'  families  are  allowed  to 
insure  themselves  voluntarily.  In  the  case  of  accident  insurance 
the  class  of  the  insured  has  also  been  extended,  and  in  addition 
works  officials,  with  incomes  of  up  to  5,000  marks  (as  against 
3,000  marks  formerly),  have  to  be  insured.  The  Federal  Council 
is  empowered  to  extend  the  accident  insurance  to  illnesses 
resulting  from  certain  industrial  occupations. 

Under  the  heading   of   "  Insurance  against  invalidity,"   the 
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voluntary  insurance  of  certain  persons  has  been  facilitated.  In 
addition  a  widows'  and  orphans'  insurance  has  been  introduced, 
but  in  this  class  the  pensions  paid  are  still  small ;  widows  only 
receive  insurance  money  if  they  are  themselves  invalids.  The 
Empire  contributes  50  marks  to  every  widow's  pension  and  25 
marks  to  every  orphan's  pension.  The  increased  amounts  needed 
for  paying  the  new  extensions  of  the  schemes  are  estimated  at 
about  135,000,000  marks  per  annum. 


GOLD   COAST  LANDS 

THE  bulk  of  land  in  this  Colony  belongs  to  the  tribal  "  stools," 
and,  theoretically,  there  is  no  land  without  an  owner.  The 
ascertainment  of  the  exact  boundaries  of  tribal  lands  is,  however, 
often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  towns  and  villages 
have  sprung  up  with  large  tracts  of  intervening  unoccupied  land, 
sometimes  dense  forest,  which  is  gradually  brought  under  culti- 
vation from  either  end.  Now  that  the  value  of  land  is  appreciated, 
boundary  disputes  frequently  come  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Colony,  especially  in  the  mining  district 
of  Wassaw,  the  limits  of  the  lands  adjoining  tribal  stools  have 
been  definitely  prescribed. 

The  general  principle  laid  down  by  judicial  decisions  is  that  all 
land  within  the  recognised  territory  of  a  "stool"  is  the  property 
of  that  stool.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  every  headchief 's  division, 
where  there  are  tribal  and  family  stools  in  subordination  to  the 
headchief's  stool,  all  lands  within  the  recognised  boundaries  of  the 
family  or  subordinate  tribe  are  held  to  be  attached  to  the  family 
or  tribal  stool,  but  all  other  unoccupied  lands  are  the  property  of 
the  headchief's  stool.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  in  the 
courts  to  extend  this  principle  so  as  to  enable  the  headchief's  stool 
to  claim  all  cultivated  land,  the  original  title  to  which,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  case  of  lands  under  native  tenure,  is  lost  in 
obscurity ;  but,  though  no  limit  of  prescription  is  laid  down  by 
native  law,  the  local  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  in  the  case  of  long 
occupation  and  when  there  has  been  cultivation  of  permanent 
crops,  such  as  sugar-cane  and  cocoa,  as  opposed  to  the  usual 
shifting  cultivation  of  yams,  plantains,  and  similar  food  products, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  occupation  was  with  the  consent  of 
the  headchief's  stool. 

The  Crown  possesses  no  waste  lands  in  the  Colony,  but  certain 
lands  have  been  acquired  by  the  Government  from  time  to  time, 
mostly  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Lands  Ordinance,  1876, 
which  legalises  compulsory  acquisition  for  the  services  of  the 
Colony,  on  payment  of  reasonable  compensation. 
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ANIMAL  SANCTUARIES  IN  LABRADOR 

Being  an  address  delivered  before  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
recently  held  at  Quebec 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  WILLIAM  WOOD,  F.R.S.C. 


To  be  quite  honest  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  not  a 
scientific  expert  on  either  animals,  sanctuaries-  or  Labrador.  But, 
by  way  of  excusing  my  temerity,  I  can  plead  a  life-long  love  of 
animals,  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  study  of  them — especially 
down  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence — and  considerable  attention  to 
sanctuaries  in  general  and  their  suitability  to  Labrador  in 
particular.  Moreover,  I  can  plead  this  most  pressingly  important 
fact,  that  a  magnificent  opportunity  is  fast  slipping  away  before 
our  very  eyes  there,  without  a  single  effort  being  made  to  seize  it. 

I  have  repeatedly  discussed  the  question  with  those  best 
qualified  to  give  sound  advice — with  naturalists,  explorers, 
missionaries,  fishermen,  furriers,  traders,  hunters,  sportsmen, 
and  many  who  are  accustomed  to  look  ahead  into  the  higher 
development  of  our  public  life.  I  have  also  read  the  books, 
papers  and  reports  written  from  up-to-date  and  first-hand 
knowledge.  And,  though  I  have  been  careful  to  consult  men 
who  regard  such  questions  from  very  different  points  of  view, 
and  books  showing  quite  as  wide  a  general  divergence,  I  have 
found  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  establishing 
a  system  of  sanctuaries  before  it  is  too  late. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  explain  that  I  write  simply 
as  a  Canadian.  I  am  not  connected  with  any  of  the  material 
interests  concerned.  I  do  not  even  belong  to  a  Fish  and  Game 
club.  My  only  object  is  to  prove,  from  verifiable  facts,  that 
animal  life  in  Labrador  is  being  recklessly  and  wantonly 
squandered,  that  this  is  detrimental  to  everyone  except  the 
get-rich-quickly  people  who  are  ready  to  destroy  any  natural 
resources  for  ever  in  order  to  reap  an  immediate  and  selfish 
advantage,  that  sanctuaries  will  better  conditions  in  every  way, 
and  that  the  ultimate  benefit  to  Canada— both  in  a  material  and 
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a  higher  sense — will  repay  the  small  present  expense  required, 
over  and  over  again.  And  this  repayment  need  not  be  long 
deferred.  I  can  show  that  once  the  public  grasps  the  issues  at 
stake  it  will  supply  enough  petitioners  to  move  any  government 
based  on  popular  support,  and  that  the  scheme  itself  will  supply 
enough  money  to  make  the  sanctuaries  a  national  asset  of  the 
most  paying  kind,  and  enough  higher  human  interest  to  make 
them  priceless  as  a  possession  for  ourselves  and  a  heritage  for  all 
who  come  after. 

A  sanctuary  may  be  denned  as  a  place  where  Man  is  passive 
and  the  rest  of  Nature  active.  Till  quite  recently  Nature  had 
her  own  sanctuaries,  where  man  either  did  not  go  at  all  or  only 
as  a  tool-using  animal  in  comparatively  small  numbers.  But 
now,  in  this  machinery  age,  there  is  no  place  left  where  man 
cannot  go  with  overwhelming  forces  at  his  command.  He  can 
strangle  to  death  all  the  nobler  wild  life  in  the  world  to-day. 
To-morrow  he  certainly  will  have  done  so,  unless  he  exercises 
due  foresight  and  self-control  in  the  meantime.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  birds  and  mammals  are  now  being  killed 
off  much  faster  than  they  can  breed.  And  it  is  always  the 
largest  and  noblest  forms  of  life  that  suffer  most.  The  whales 
and  elephants,  lions  and  eagles,  go.  The  rats  and  flies,  and  all 
mean  parasites,  remain.  This  is  inevitable  in  certain  cases. 
But  it  is  wanton  killing  off  that  I  am  writing  about  here. 

Civilised  man  begins  by  destroying  the  very  forms  of  wild  life 
he  learns  to  appreciate  most  when  he  becomes  still  more 
civilised.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  begin  conservation  at  an 
earlier  stage,  when  it  is  easier  and  better  in  every  way,  by 
enforcing  laws  for  close  seasons,  game  preserves,  the  selective 
protection  of  certain  species,  and  sanctuaries.  I  have  just  denned 
a  sanctuary  as  a  place  where  man  is  passive  and  the  rest  of 
Nature  active.  But  this  general  definition  is  too  absolute  for 
any  special  case.  The  mere  fact  that  man  has  to  protect  a 
sanctuary  does  away  with  his  purely  passive  attitude.  Then,  he 
can  be  beneficially  active  by  destroying  pests  and  parasites,  like 
bot-flies  or  mosquitoes,  and  by  finding  antidotes  for  diseases  like 
the  epidemic  which  periodically  kills  off  the  rabbits  and  thus 
starves  many  of  the  carnivora  to  death.  But,  except  in  cases 
where  experiment  has  proved  his  intervention  to  be  beneficial, 
the  less  he  upsets  the  balance  of  Nature  the  better,  even  when 
he  tries  to  be  an  earthly  Providence. 

In  itself  a  sanctuary  is  a  kind  of  wild  "  zoo  "  on  a  gigantic 
scale  and  under  ideal  conditions.  As  such,  it  appeals  to  everyone 
interested  in  animals,  from  the  greatest  zoologist  to  the  mere 
holiday  tourist.  Before  concluding  I  shall  give  facts  to  show 
how  well  worth  while  it  would  be  to  establish  sanctuaries,  even 
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if  there  were  no  other  people  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  Yet  the 
strongest  of  all  arguments  is  that  sanctuaries,  far  from  conflicting 
with  other  interests,  actually  further  them.  But  unless  we  make 
these  sanctuaries  soon  we  shall  be  infamous  always,  as  the  one 
generation  which  defrauded  posterity  of  all  the  preservable  wild 
life  that  Nature  took  a  million  years  to  evolve  into  its  present 
beautiful  perfection.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  animal  life  can 
exist  in  a  certain  area.  The  surplus  must  go  outside.  So 
sanctuaries  are  more  than  wild  "  zoos,"  they  are  overflowing 
reservoirs,  fed  by  their  own  springs,  and  feeding  streams  of  life 
at  every  outlet.  They  serve  not  only  those  interested  in  animal 
life,  but  those  legitimately  interested  in  animal  death,  for  business, 
sport  or  food.  I  might  mention  many  instances  of  successful 
sanctuaries,  permanent  or  temporary,  absolute  or  modified — the 
Algonquin,  Rocky  Mountains,  Yoho,  Glacier,  Jasper  and 
Laurentides  in  Canada;  the  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Grand 
Canon,  Olympus  and  Superior  in  the  United  States ;  with  the 
sea-lions  of  California,  the  wonderful  revival  of  ibex  in  Spain  and 
deer  in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  the  great  preserves  in 
Uganda,  India  and  Ceylon,  the  selective  work  of  Baron  von 
Berlepsch  in  Germany,  the  curious  result  of  taboo  protection  up 
the  Nelson  river,  and  the  effects  on  seafowl  in  cases  as  far  apart 
in  time  and  space  as  the  guano  islands  under  the  Incas  of  Peru, 
Gardiner  island  in  the  United  States  or  the  Bass  rock  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 

Yet  I  do  not  ignore  the  difficulties.  First,  there  is  the 
universal  difficulty  of  introducing  or  enforcing  laws  where  there 
have  been  no  operative  laws  before.  Next,  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  arousing  public  opinion  on  any  subject,  however  worthy,  which 
requires  both  insight  and  foresight.  Then,  we  must  remember 
that  protected  species  increasing  beyond  their  special  means  of 
subsistence  have  to  seek  other  kinds  of  food,  sometimes  with 
unfortunate  results.  And  then  there  are  the  several  special 
difficulties  connected  with  Labrador.  There  are  three  British 
governments  concerned — Newfoundland,  the  Dominion  and  the 
province  of  Quebec.  There  are  French  and  American  fishermen 
along  the  shore.  The  proper  protection  of  some  migratory  species 
will  require  co-operation  with  the  United  States,  perhaps  with 
Mexico  and  South  America  for  certain  birds,  and  even  with 
Denmark  for  the  Greenland  seal.  Then,  there  are  the  Indians, 
the  whole  trade  in  animal  products,  the  necessity  of  not  inter- 
fering with  any  legitimate  development,  and  the  question  of 
immediate  expense,  however  small,  for  a  deferred  benefit,  however 
great  and  near  at  hand.  And,  finally,  we  must  remember  that 
scientific  knowledge  is  not  by  any  means  adequate  to  deal  with  all 
the  factors  of  the  problem  at  once. 
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But,  in  spite  of  all  these  and  many  other  difficulties,  I  firmly 
believe  that  Labrador  is  by  far  the  best  country  in  the  world  for 
the  best  kinds  of  sanctuary.  The  first  time  you're  on  a  lee  shore 
there,  in  a  full  gale,  you  may  well  be  excused  for  shrinking  back  from 
the  wild  white  line  of  devouring  breakers.  But  when  you  actually 
make  for  them  you  find  the  coast  opening  into  archipelagoes  of 
islands,  to  let  you  safely  through  into  the  snug  little  "  tickles," 
between  island  and  mainland,  where  you  can  ride  out  the  storm 
as  well  as  you  could  in  a  landlocked  harbour.  This  is  typical  of 
many  another  pleasant  surprise.  Labrador  decidedly  improves 
on  acquaintance.  The  fogs  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  clearer  than  the  British  Isles,  which,  by  the 
way,  lie  in  exactly  the  same  latitudes.  And  the  Gulf  is  far 
clearer  than  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Banks.  The 
climate  is  exceptionally  healthy,  the  air  a  most  invigorating  tonic, 
and  the  cold  no  greater  than  in  many  a  civilised  northern  land. 
Besides,  there  is  a  considerable  range  of  temperatures  in  a  country 
whose  extreme  north  and  south  lie  1,000  miles  apart,  one  in  the 
latitude  of  Greenland,  the  other  in  that  of  Paris.  Taking  the 
Labrador  peninsula  geographically,  as  including  the  whole  area 
east  of  a  line  run  up  the  Saguenay  and  on  from  lake  St.  John  to 
James  bay,  it  comprises  560,000  square  miles — eleven  Englands  ! 
The  actual  residents  hardly  number  20,000.  About  twice  as 
many  outsiders  appear  off  the  coasts  at  certain  seasons.  So  it 
would  take  a  tenfold  increase,  afloat  and  ashore,  to  make  one 
human  being  to  each  square  mile  of  land.  But,  all  the  same, 
wild  life  needs  conservation  there,  and  needs  it  badly,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Most  of  Labrador  is  a  rocky  tableland,  still  rising  from  the 
depths,  with  some  old  beaches  as  much  as  1,500  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaboard  is  famous 
for  its  rivers  and  forests.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  has  the  same 
myriads  of  islands,  is  magnificently  bold,  is  pierced  by  fiords 
unexcelled  in  Norway,  and  crowned  by  mountains  higher  than 
any  other  east  of  the  Bockies.  Hamilton  inlet  runs  in  150  miles. 
At  Eamah  the  cliffs  rise  sheer  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
and  more.  The  Four  peaks,  still  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  rise 
more  than  twice  as  high  again.  And  the  colouration,  of  every 
splendid  hue,  adds  beauty  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Inland 
there  are  lakes  up  to  100  miles  long,  big  rivers  by  the  score, 
deep  canyons  and  foaming  rapids — to  say  nothing  of  the  countless 
waterfalls,  of  which  the  greatest  equals  two  Niagaras.  This  vast 
country  is  accessible  by  sea  on  three  sides,  and  will  soon  be 
accessible  by  land  on  the  fourth.  It  lies  directly  half-way 
between  Great  Britain  and  our  own  North- West  and  is  1,000 
miles  nearer  London  than  New  York  is.  Its  timber,  mines  and 
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water-power  will  be  increasingly  exploited.  It  should  also  become 
increasingly  attractive  to  the  best  type  of  tourist,  naturalist  and 
sportsman.  But  supposing  all  this  does  happen.  The  mines, 
water-powers  and  lumbering  will  only  create  small  towns  and 
villages.  There  will  surely  be  some  conservation  to  have  the 
forests  used  and  not  abused,  especially  by  fire:  and  the  white  man 
should  remember  that  he  is  the  worst  of  all  in  turning  a  land  from 
green  to  black. 

Except  in  the  south-west  and  a  few  isolated  spots  the  country 
cannot  be  farmed.  At  the  same  time,  the  urban  population 
must  have  communication  with  the  outside  world,  by  which 
regular  supplies  can  come  in.  This  will  make  the  settlers  indepen- 
dent of  wild  life  for  necessary  food ;  and  wild  life,  in  any  case, 
would  be  too  precarious  if  exploited  in  the  usual  way.  The 
traders  in  wild  animal  products,  as  well  as  the  naturalists, 
sportsmen  and  tourists,  are  interested  in  keeping  the  rest  of  the 
country  well  stocked.  So  that,  one  way  and  another,  the  human 
and  wild-animal  life  will  not  conflict,  as  they  do  where  farming 
creates  a  widespread  rural  population,  or  wanton  destruction  of 
forests  ruins  land  and  water,  and  human  and  animal  life  have  to 
suffer  for  it  afterwards.  All  the  different  places  required  for 
business  spheres  of  influence  in  the  near  future,  added  to  all  the 
business  spheres  of  the  present,  can  hardly  exceed  the  area  of  one 
whole  England,  especially  if  all  suitable  areas  are  not  thrown 
open  simultaneously  to  lumbering,  at  the  risk  of  the  usual  bad 
results.  So  there  will  remain  ten  other  Englands,  admirably 
fitted,  in  all  respects,  to  grow  wild  life  in  the  most  beneficial 
abundance,  and  quite  able  to  do  so  indefinitely,  if  a  reasonable 
amount  of  general  protection  is  combined  with  well-situated 
sanctuaries. 

The  fauna  is  much  more  richly  varied  than  people  who  think 
of  Labrador  as  nothing  but  an  arctic  barren  are  inclined  to 
suppose.  The  fisheries  have  been  known  for  centuries,  especially 
the  cod,  which  has  a  prerogative  right  to  the  simple  word  "  fish." 
There  are  herring  and  lobsters  in  the  Gulf,  plenty  of  salmon  and 
trout  in  most  of  the  rivers,  winninish  in  all  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Hamilton,  as  well  as  in  lake  St.  John,  whitefish  in  the  lakes, 
and  so  forth.  Then,  the  stone-carrying  chub  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  creatures  in  the  world.  But  the  fish  and  fisheries 
have  problems  of  their  own  too  great  for  incidental  treatment, 
and  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  birds  and  mammals. 

Yet  I  must  not  forget  the  "  flies  " — who  that  has  felt  them 
once  can  ever  forget  them  ?  Labrador  is  not  a  very  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  entomologist.  But  all  it  lacks  in  variety 
of  kinds  it  more  than  makes  up  in  number  of  individuals, 
especially  in  the  detestable  trio  of  bot-flies,  blackflies  and  mos- 
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quitoes.  The  bot-fly  infests  the  caribou  and  will  probably  infest 
the  reindeer.  The  blackfly  and  mosquito  attack  both  man  and 
beast  in  maddening  millions.  The  mosquito  is  not  malarious. 
But  that  is  the  only  bad  thing  he  is  not.  Destruction  is  "  con- 
servation "  so  far  as  flies,  parasites  and  disease  germs  are 
concerned. 

Labrador  has  over  200  species  of  birds,  from  humming-birds 
and  sanderlings  to  eagles,  gannets,  loons  and  herons.  Among 
those  able  to  hold  their  own,  with  proper  encouragement,  are  the 
following  :  two  loons,  two  murres,  the  puffin,  guillemot,  razor- 
billed  auk,  dovekie  and  pomarine  jaeger ;  six  gulls — ivory,  kitti- 
wake,  glaucous,  great  black-back,  herring  and  Bonaparte;  two 
terms — arctic  and  common;  the  fulmar,  two  shearwaters,  two 
cormorants,  the  red-breasted  merganser  and  the  gannet ;  seven 
ducks — the  black,  golden-eye,  old  squaw  and  harlequin,  with  the 
American,  king  and  Greenland  eiders ;  three  scoters  ;  four  geese — 
snow,  blue,  brant  and  Canada ;  two  phalaropes,  several  sandpipers, 
with  the  Hudsonian  godwit  and  both  yellowlegs ;  two  snipes ; 
five  plovers ;  and  the  Eskimo  and  Hudsonian  curlews.  These 
two  curlews  should  be  absolutely  closed  to  all  shooting  everywhere 
for  several  seasons.  They  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction  ;  and  it 
may  even  now  be  too  late  to  save  them.  The  great  blue  heron 
and  American  bittern  are  not  common,  but  less  rare  than  they  are 
supposed  to  be.  Except  for  the  willow  and  rock  ptarmigans  the 
land  game-birds  are  not  many  in  kind  or  numbers.  There  are  a 
fair  number  of  ruffed  grouse  in  the  south,  and  more  spruce  grouse 
in  the  north.  The  birds  of  prey  are  well  represented  by  a  few 
golden  and  more  bald-headed  eagles,  the  American  rough-legged 
and  other  hawks,  the  black  and  the  white  gyrfalcons,  the  osprey 
and  eight  owls,  including  the  great  horned  owl,  the  boldest  bird 
of  all.  The  raven  is  widely  distributed  all  the  year  round 
Several  woodpeckers,  kingfishers,  jays,  bluebird,  kingbird,  chicka- 
dee, snow  bunting ;  several  sparrows,  including,  fortunately,  the 
white-crowned,  white-throat  and  song,  but  now,  unfortunately, 
the  English  as  well.  There  are  blackbirds,  red-polls,  a  dozen 
warblers,  the  American  robin,  hermit  thrush  and  ruby-throated 
humming-bird. 

Both  the  land  and  sea  mammals  are  of  great  importance 
Several  whales  are  well  known.  The  Eight  is  almost  extermin- 
ated ;  but  the  Greenland,  or  Bow-head,  is  found  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice  in  all  Hudsonian  waters.  The  Pollock  is  rare,  and  the 
Sperm,  or  Cachalot,  as  nearly  exterminated  as  the  Eight.  But 
the  Little-piked,  or  rostrata,  is  found  inshore  along  the  north 
and  east,  the  Bottle-nose  on  the  north,  the  Humpback  on  the 
east  and  south ;  and  the  Finback  and  Sulphur- bottom  are  common 
and  widely  distributed,  especially  on  the  east.  The  Little  White 
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whale,  or  "White  porpoise,"  is  fairly  common  all  round;  the 
Killar  is  widely  distributed,  but  most  numerous  on  the  east, 
where  the  Narwhal  is  also  found.  The  Harbour  and  Striped 
porpoises,  and  the  Common  and  Bottle-nosed  dolphins,  are  chiefly 
on  the  east  and  south.  There  are  six  seals — the  Harbour, 
Hinged,  Harp,  Bearded,  Grey  and  Hooded.  The  Harbour  seal 
is  also  called  the  "  Common  "  and  the  "  Wise  "  seal,  and  is  the 
vitulina  of  zoology.  It  is  common  all  round  the  coasts,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  interior  assert  that  many  live  permanently  in 
the  lakes. 

Big   and   Little  seal   lakes   are  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  nearest  salt  water.     The  Kinged  seal  is  locally  called  "  floe 
rat"  and  "gum  seal."     It  is  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  of 
all,  and  fairly  common  all  round.     The  Harp  seal  is  "  seal  "  in 
the  same  way  as  cod  is  "  fish."     It  has  various  local  names,  five 
among  the  French-Canadians  alone,  but  is  specially  known  as  the 
Greenland  seal.     The  young,  immediately  after  birth,  have  a  fine 
white  coat,  which  makes  them  valuable.     The  herds  are  followed 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  end  of  the  winter  season,  which  is  also  the 
whelping  season,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  killed,  females 
and  young  preponderating.     They  are  still  common   along  the 
east  and   south,  but  diminishing  steadily,  especially  in  the  St. 
Lawrence.     The  Bearded  or  "  Square-flipper  "  seal  is  rare  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  Atlantic,  but  commoner  in  Hudsonian 
waters.     It  is  a  large  seal,  eight  feet  long,  and  bulky  in  proportion. 
The  Grey  or  Horse-head   seal  runs  up  to  about  the  same  size 
occasionally,  and  is  one  of  the  gamest  animals  that  swims.     It  is 
rare  on   the  Atlantic  and  not   common   anywhere  on  the   St. 
Lawrence.     The  "  Hoods  "  are  the  largest  of  all,  and  the  lions  of 
the  lot.     They  run  up  to  1,000  pounds  and  over,  and  sometimes 
fourteen  feet  long.     They  are  rare  on  the  Atlantic  and  decreasing 
along  the  St.   Lawrence,  owing  to  the  Newfoundland  hunters. 
The  Walrus,  formerly  abundant  all  round,  is  now  rarely  seen 
except  in  the  far  north,  where  he  is  fast  decreasing. 

Moose  may  feel  their  way  in  by  the  south-west  to  an  increasing 
extent,  and  might  possibly  be  reinforced  by  the  Alaskan  variety. 
Ked  deer  might  possibly  be  induced  to  enter  by  the  same  way  in 
fair  numbers  over  a  limited  area.  The  woodland  caribou  is 
almost  exterminated,  but  might  be  resuscitated.  The  barren- 
ground  caribou  is  still  plentiful  in  the  north,  where  most  of  the 
herds  appear  to  migrate  in  an  immense  ellipse,  crossing  from  west 
to  east,  over  the  barrens,  in  the  fall,  to  the  Atlantic,  and  then 
turning  south  and  west  through  the  woods  in  winter,  till  they 
reach  their  original  starting-point  near  Hudson  Bay  in  the  spring. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  counted  on.  The  herds  divide,  change 
direction,  and  linger  in  different  places.  Their  tame  brother,  the 
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reindeer,  is  being  introduced  as  the  chief  domestic  animal  of 
Eastern  Labrador,  with  apparently  every  prospect  of  success. 
Beaver  are  fairly  common  and  widely  distributed  in  forested 
areas.  Other  rodents  are  frequent — squirrels,  musk-rats,  mice, 
voles,  lemmings,  hares  and  porcupines.  There  are  two  bats. 
Black  bears  are  general ;  polars  in  the  north.  Grizzlies  have 
been  traded  at  Fort  Chimo  in  Ungava,  but  they  are  probably  all 
killed  out.  The  lynx  is  common  wherever  there  are  woods. 
There  are  two  wolves,  arctic  and  timber,  the  latter  now  rare  in 
the  south.  The  Labrador  red  fox  is  very  common  in  the  woods, 
and  the  "  white  "  or  arctic  fox  in  the  barrens  and  further  south 
on  both  coasts.  The  "cross,"  "silver"  and  "  black"  variations 
of  course  occur,  as  they  naturally  increase  towards  the  northern 
limits  of  range.  The  "  blue "  is  a  seasonal  change  of  the 
"white."  The  wolverine  and  otter  are  common.  The  skunk  is 
only  known  in  the  south-west.  The  mink  ranges  through  the 
southern  third  of  the  peninsula.  The  Labrador  marten,  or 
"  sable,"  is  a  sub-species,  generally  distributed  in  the  forested 
parts,  like  the  weasel.  The  "fisher,"  or  Pennant's  marten,  is 
much  more  local,  ranging  only  between  the  "  North  Shore"  and 
Mistassini. 

From  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Barren  Grounds  three-fourths 
of  the  land  has  been  burnt  over  since  the  white  man  came.  The 
resultant  loss  of  all  forms  of  life  may  be  imagined,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  fire  often  burns  up  the  very  soil  itself, 
leaving  nothing  but  rocks  and  black  desolation.  Still,  there  is 
plenty  of  fur  and  feather  worth  preserving.  But  nothing  can 
save  it  unless  conservation  replaces  the  present  reckless  de- 
struction. 

II 

When  rich  virgin  soil  is  first  farmed  it  yields  a  maximum 
harvest  for  a  minimum  of  human  care.  But  presently  it  begins 
to  fail,  and  will  fail  altogether  unless  man  returns  to  it  in  one  form 
some  of  the  richness  he  expects  to  get  from  it  in  another.  Now, 
exploited  wild  life  fails  even  faster  under  wasteful  treatment ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  hardly  any  of  the  trouble  required  for 
continuous  farming,  quickly  recovers  itself  by  being  simply  let 
alone.  So  when  we  consider  how  easily  it  can  be  preserved  in 
Labrador,  and  how  beneficial  its  preservation  is  to  all  concerned, 
one  can  understand  how  the  wanton  destruction  going  on  there  is 
quite  as  idiotic  as  it  is  wrong. 

Take  "egging "as  an  example.     The  Indians,  Eskimos  and 

other  beasts  of  prey  merely  preserved  the  balance  of  nature  by  the 

toll  they  used  to  take.    No  beast  of  prey,  not  even  the  white  man, 

will  destroy  his  own  stock  supply  of  food.     But  with  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  came  the  white-man  market  "  eggers,"  systemati- 
cally taking  or  destroying  every  egg  in  every  place  they  visited. 
Halifax,  Quebec  and  other  towns  were  centres  of  the  trade.  The 
"  eggers  "  increased  in  numbers  and  thoroughness  till  the  eggs 
decreased  in  the  more  accessible  spots  below  paying  quantities. 
But  other  egging  still  goes  on  unchecked.  The  game  laws  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  distinctly  state :  "  It  is  forbidden  to  take  nests 
or  eggs  of  wild  birds  at  any  time."  But  the  swarms  of  fishermen 
who  come  up  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  egg  wherever 
they  go.  If  they  are  only  to  stay  in  the  same  spot  for  a  day  or 
two,  they  gather  all  the  eggs  they  can,  put  them  into  water,  and 
throw  away  every  one  that  floats.  Sometimes  three,  four,  five  or 
even  ten  times  as  many  are  thrown  away  as  are  kept,  and  all 
those  birds'  lives  lost  for  nothing.  Worse  still,  if  the  men  are 
going  to  stay  long  enough  they  will  often  go  round  the  nests  and 
make  sure  of  smashing  every  single  egg.  Then  they  come  back 
in  a  few  days  and  gather  every  single  egg,  because  they  know  it 
has  been  laid  in  the  meantime  and  must  be  fresh. 

When  one  remembers  how  many  thousands  of  men  visit  the 
shore,  and  that  the  resident  population  eggs  on  its  own  account, 
at  least  as  high  up  as  the  Pilgrims,  only  a  hundred  miles  from 
Quebec,  one  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  inevitable  end  of 
all  bird-life  when  subjected  to  such  a  drain.  And  this  is  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where  there  are  laws  and  wardens  and  fewer  fisher- 
men. What  about  the  Atlantic  Labrador,  where  there  are  no  laws, 
no  wardens,  many  more  fishermen,  and  ruthless  competitive  egging 
between  the  residents  and  visitors  ?  Of  course,  where  people  must 
egg  or  starve  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  this  sort  of 
egging  is  very  limited,  not  enough  to  destroy  the  birds,  and  the 
necessity  for  it  will  become  less  frequent  as  other  sources  of  supply 
become  available.  It  is  the  utterly  wanton  destruction  that  is  the 
real  trouble. 

And  it  is  just  as  bad  with  the  birds  as  with  the  eggs.  A  schooner 
captain  says,  "Now,  boys,  here's  your  butcher  shop  :  help  your- 
selves !  "  and  this,  remember,  is  in  the  brooding  season.  Not  long 
ago  the  men  from  a  vessel  in  Cross  harbour  landed  on  an  islet  full 
of  eiders  and  killed  every  single  brooding  mother.  Such  men 
have  grown  up  to  this,  and  there  is  that  amount  of  excuse  for 
them.  Besides,  they  ate  the  birds,  though  they  destroyed  the 
broods.  Yet  as  they  always  say,  "  We  don't  know  no  law  here," 
it  may  be  suspected  that  they  do  know  there  really  is  one. 
These  men  do  a  partly  excusable  wrong.  But  what  about  those 
who  ought  to  know  better  ?  In  the  summer  of  1907  an  American 
millionaire's  yacht  landed  a  party  who  shot  as  many  brooding 
birds  on  St.  Mary  island  as  they  chose,  and  then  left  the  bodies 
to  rot  and  the  broods  to  perish.  That  was,  presumably  for  sport. 
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For  the  same  kind  of  sport,  motor-boats  cut  circles  round  diving 
birds,  drown  them,  and  let  the  bodies  float  away.  The  North 
Shore  people  have  drowned  myriads  of  moulting  scoters  in 
August;  but  they  use  the  meat.  "  C'est  un  plaisir  superbe"  was 
the  description  given  by  some  voyageurs  on  exploring  work,  who 
had  spent  the  afternoon  chasing  young  birds  about  the  rocks  and 
stamping  them  to  death.  Deer  were  literally  hacked  to  pieces 
by  construction  gangs  on  new  lines  last  summer.  Dynamiting  a 
stream  is  quite  a  common  trick  wherever  it  is  safe  to  play  it. 
Harbour  seals  are  wantonly  shot  in  deep  fresh  water  where  they 
cannot  be  recovered,  much  as  seagulls  are  shot  by  men  from  an 
ocean  liner. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  all  this  wanton  destruction  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  ignorant  or  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  it.  The  men  from  the  American  yacht  must  have 
known  better.  So  do  those  educated  men  from  our  own  cities, 
who  shoot  out  of  season  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  plead,  quite 
falsely,  that  there  is  no  game  law  below  the  Brandy  Pots.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  understood  that  a  man  can  always  shoot  for 
necessary  food.  But  this  provision  is  shamelessly  misused.  Last 
summer,  when  a  great  employer  of  labour  down  the  Gulf  was 
telling  where  birds  could  be  shot  to  the  greatest  advantage  out  of 
season,  and  I  was  objecting  that  it  was  not  clean  sport,  he  said, 
"  Oh,  but  Indians  can  shoot  for  food  at  any  time — and  were  all 
Indians  here  !  "  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  rich  man  who 
used  caribou  simply  as  targets  for  his  new  rifle,  and  a  scientific 
man  who  killed  seventy-two  in  one  morning,  only  to  make  a 
record  ?  We  need  the  true  ideal  of  sport  and  an  altogether  new 
ideal  of  conservation,  and  we  need  them  very  badly  and  very 
soon. 

We  have  had  our  warnings.  The  great  auk  and  the  Labrador 
duck  have  both  become  utterly  extinct  within  living  memory. 
The  Eskimo  curlew  is  decreasing  to  the  danger  point,  and  the 
Yellowlegs  is  following.  The  lobster  fishing  is  being  wastefully 
conducted  along  the  St.  Lawrence;  so,  indeed,  are  the  other 
fisheries.  Whales  are  diminishing  :  the  Cape  Charles  and  Hawke 
Harbour  establishments  are  running,  but  those  at  L'Anse  au  Loup 
and  Seven  Islands  are  not.  The  whole  whaling  industry  is  dis- 
appearing all  over  the  world  before  the  uncontrolled  persecution 
of  the  new  steam  whalers.  The  walrus  is  exterminated  every- 
where in  Labrador  except  in  the  north.  The  seals  are  diminishing. 
Every  year  the  hunters  are  better  supplied  with  better  implements 
of  butchery.  The  catch  is  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  this  only  for  one  fleet  in  one  place  at  one  season,  when  the 
Newfoundlanders  come  up  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  end  of  the 
winter.  The  woodland  caribou  has  been  killed  off  to  such  an 

x  2 
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extent  as  to  cause  both  Indians  and  wolves  to  die  off  with  him. 
The  barren-ground  caribou  is  still  plentiful,  though  decreasing. 

The  dying  out  of  so  many  Indians  before  the  time  of  the  Low 
and  Eaton  expedition  of  1893-4  led  to  an  increase  of  fur-bearing 
animals.  But  renewed,  improved,  increased  and  uncontrolled 
trapping  has  now  reduced  them  below  their  former  level. 
Hunting  for  the  market  seems  to  be  going  round  in  a  vicious 
circle,  always  narrowing  in  on  the  quarry,  which  must  ultimately 
be  strangled  to  death.  The  white  man  comes  in  with  better 
equipment,  more  systematic  methods  and  often  a  "  get-rich-and- 
get-out  "  idea  that  never  entered  a  native  head.  The  Indian  has 
to  go  further  afield.  The  white  follows.  Their  prey  shrinks 
back  in  diminishing  numbers  before  them  both.  Prices  go  up. 
The  hunt  becomes  keener,  the  animals  fewer  and  farther  off. 
Presently  hunters  and  hunted  will  reach  the  far  side  of  the 
utmost  limits.  And  then  traded,  traders  and  trade  will  all  dis- 
appear together.  And  it  might  so  well  be  otherwise. 

There  is  another  point  that  should  never  be  passed  over.  In 
these  days  the  public  conscience  is  beginning  to  realise  that  the 
objection  to  man's  cruelty  towards  his  other  fellow-beings  is 
something  more  than  a  fad  or  a  fancy.  And  wanton  slaughter 
is  very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  shameless  cruelty.  To  kill  off 
parents  when  the  young  are  helpless  ...  Bat  I  have  already 
given  enough  sickening  details  of  this.  The  treatment  of  the 
adults  is  almost  worse  in  many  typical  cases.  An  Indian  will 
skin  a  hare  alive  and  gloat  over  his  quivering  death-agonies. 
The  excuse  is,  "  white  man  have  fun,  Indian  have  fun,  too." 
And  it  is  a  valid  excuse,  from  one  point  of  view.  When  "  there's 
nothing  in  caribou  "  except  the  value  of  the  tongue,  the  tongue 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  living  deer,  whose  only  other  value  is 
considered  to  be  the  amusement  afforded  by  his  horrible  fate.  And 
fiendish  cruelty  like  this  is  not  confined  to  the  outer  wilds. 
When  some  civilised  English-speaking  bird-catchers  get  a  bird 
they  do  not  want,  they  will  deliberately  wrench  its  bill  apart,  so 
that  it  must  die  of  lingering  starvation.  Sometimes  the  cruelty 
is  done  to  man  himself.  Not  so  many  years  ago  some  whalers 
secured  a  lot  of  walrus  hides  and  tusks  by  having  a  whole  herd 
of  walrus  wiped  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  animals  were 
at  that  very  time  known  to  be  the  only  food  available  for  a 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Eskimos.  The  Eskimos  were  starved  to 
death,  every  soul  among  them,  as  the  Government  explorers 
found  out.  But  Eskimos  have  no  votes  and  never  write  to  the 
papers ;  while  walrus  hides  were  booming  in  the  markets  of 
civilisation. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing1  himself  *  Trustee,'  on  *  Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  W01. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

EVENTS  abroad  have  continued  to  exert  a  restricting  influence 
on  business  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  war  between  Italy  and 
Turkey  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  investors  alive  to  the  danger 
of  fresh  European  political  complications,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  month  the  Moroccan  question  was  still  an  adverse 
factor.  Most  of  the  Government  securities  tabulated  here  show 
little  change  on  the  month,  but  Canadian  railway  securities  have 
enjoyed  a  substantial  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  bank  shares 
generally  have  been  depressed,  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  of 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t) 

88,578,318 

1931 

93 

81 

Quarterly, 

3%       „     (t)       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

80 

3| 

2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3£%  Kupee  Paper  1854-5 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 

66J 
95| 

8| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%    „            „      1896-7 

•• 

1916 

794 

31 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —En. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L            .           ... 

& 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

n 

u 

100 

100 
100 

80 
151 
96 

3| 

J8 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 
net  earnings                       •     .      .      .  / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5* 
6* 

7 

100 
100 

100 

109£ 

no| 

161 

1 

*A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 

1,869,909 

*tt 

100 

101 

«& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  {t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  3k°/  red.  mort.  debs  

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 

5 

? 

4 
*ft 

4 

5 
3i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

119 
118 
79 
107 

99J 
104* 
108A 

85 

*& 

1 

8* 

i 

^A 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited          .... 

400,000 
379  580 

7* 
5 

100 
100 

134£ 
103 

$ 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  &y  debenture  stock        .... 

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550  000 

1 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

116£ 
143| 
88 
86 
101 

S 

SM 

s*t 

4i§ 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  \ 
And  China          ......./ 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

57 

*J 

National  Bank  of  India  

80  000 

12 

121 

38 

33-5 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Egypt  inducing  nervousness  among  the  holders  of  other 
institutions  abroad. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Montreal  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the  chairman,  spoke  very 
hopefully  of  the  company's  prospects.  Very  favourable  business 
conditions,  he  said,  existed  throughout  all  the  territory  served 
by  the  company's  lines  in  Canada,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
ample  justification  for  expecting  their  continuance.  West  of 
Lake  Superior  there  was  a  universal  spirit  of  confidence  and 
buoyancy,  and,  while  there  was  some  apprehension  that  real 
estate  values  were,  in  certain  localities,  on  rather  a  speculative 
basis,  there  was  room  for  serious  error  in  this  regard  because  of 
the  business  strides  that  were  being  made  by  almost  every  city 
and  town  of  any  importance. 

It  would  be  disappointing,  Sir  Thomas  continued,  if  the 
immigration  next  year  were  not  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
with  the  Dominion's  advantages  so  well  known  and  recognised  all 
over  the  world,  there  appeared  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it 
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should  not  have  an  increasing  number  of  new-comers  year  by 
year  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If  this  were  the  case  there  would 
be  no  halt  in  the  activity  and  progress  of  the  West. 

By  building  extensive  branch  lines,  double-tracking  existing 
lines  and  improving  its  facilities  in  the  big  towns,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  doing  its  best  to  cope  with  the  demands  produced  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country. 

In  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  it 
is  shown  that  the  increase  in  working  expenses  was  largely 
attributable  to  the  augmented  wages  bill  of  the  company.  The 
revenue  figures  given  in  the  preliminary  statement  already 
noticed  here  are  supplemented  by  particulars  of  the  expenditure 
on  capital  account.  During  the  half-year  £112,705  was  apeiu 
on  new  works,  £205,683  on  new  rolling  stock,  £2,829  on  double 
tracking,  and  £11,034  on  the  purchase  of  land. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,649,429 

1911-34 

101 

__ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8,638,850 

1938 

91 

3i9ff 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

24%    ,t        „  m 

1,004,422 

1947 

774 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

«H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

308,000 

1923 

109 

4j 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

80 

Mj 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

93 

ft 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.  \ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

78x 

312 

,1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

100 

41 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
522,774 

1923 
drawings 

101 

91 

4 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

104 

4 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28*        100 

4.  ij 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3^%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929             92 

43, 

Vancouver   4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931           100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932           100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914           103 

<« 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(»)  Ex  dividend. 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

237 

4T3ff 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£11,428,082 

4 

Stock 

100J 

3ii 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105 

3f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£29,225,428 

4 

104£ 

3^1 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 
Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

.£22,475,993 
£3,420,000 

nil. 
5 

27* 

ml 

n£i 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

4£ 

Do.  4%  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

57 

i 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£10,540,011 

4 

96 

41 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

3& 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

246 

41 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75 

4& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£21 

47 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

5| 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

103 

Q  7 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

90,000 

8 

5 

6| 

Do.  new    .... 

25,000 

g 

3 

3* 

6*1 

British  Columbia  Eleo-jDef. 

£800  I  000 

8 

Stock 

2 

143 

"T6 

trio  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£800,000 

6 

Stock 

123 

*i* 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

SHI 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 
446,861 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 
107 

4 
3& 

1  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3f 

Y0  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

97* 

3f 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  5,170,916,  showing  an 
increase  of  180,515  over  the  number  for  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
The  average  fare  was  43 . 84d.  per  passenger,  an  increase  of  1 . 31d. 
The  tonnage  of  freight  and  live  stock  carried  was  9,050,269  tons, 
an  increase  of  217,937.  Of  the  total  increase  of  £239,546  in 
gross  receipts,  £60,296  was  contributed  by  passengers,  £10,230  by 
mails  and  express,  £161,927  by  freight  and  live  stock,  and  £7,093 
by  other  receipts.  Of  the  £172,140  increase  in  expenditure,  £30,226 
was  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  while  the  amount  spent 
on  maintenance  of  equipment  was  diminished  by  £38,281.  The 
expenses  of  conducting  transportation  increased  by  £168,418. 
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Considerable  further  progress  with  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  reported.  The  track  has  now  been  laid 
to  Fitzhugh,  a  distance  of  111  miles  from  Wolf  Creek  (the  end 
of  the  Prairie  section)  and  1,027  miles  from  Winnipeg  and  nearly 
1,500  miles  from  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior.  Fitzhugh  is 
within  18  miles  of  the  summit  in  the  Yellowhead  Pass  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  considerable  grading  beyond  has  been 
done  as  far  as  Tete  Jaune  Cache.  From  Prince  Kupert  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  grading  has  been  practically  completed  to 
Hazelton,  a  distance  of  185  miles,  and  considerable  work  has 
been  done  between  that  point  and  Aldermere,  a  further  distance 
of  about  60  miles. 

The  laying  of  the  track  east  of  Van  Arsdol  (the  present  end  of 
track  from  Prince  Eupert)  has  been  delayed  owing  to  certain 
difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnels  and  the  proposed 
bridge  16  miles  below  Hazelton  across  the  Skeena  Eiver.  It  is 
expected  the  tunnel  work  will  be  completed  by  November,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  bridge  will  be  finished  before 
June  of  next  year.  The  contract  for  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  main  line  between  Aldermere  and  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  a  dis- 
tance of  410  miles,  has  been  let.  The  whole  of  the  main  line  has, 
therefore,  now  been  contracted  for. 

The  branch  lines,  Melville  to  Yorkton  and  Canora  and 
Melville  to  Eegina  (the  capital  of  Saskatchewan),  have  been 
practically  completed,  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  branches  from  Eegina  to  the  United  States  boundary, 
Eegina  to  Moose  Jaw,  Biggar  to  Calgary,  Tofield  to  Calgary  and 
the  Prince  Albert  and  Battleford  branches.  In  all,  over  one 
thousand  miles  of  branch  lines  are  under  construction  in  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

In  the  last  monthly  revenue  statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  an 
increase  of  £27,300  was  shown,  receipts  advancing  by  £126,850 
while  expenses  increased  by  £99,550.  The  first  two  months  of 
the  current  half-year  have  therefore  yielded  an  increase  of 
£73,250. 

Evidence  of  excellent  progress  on  the  Australian  State  railways 
is  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  various  railway  commissioners. 
In  Victoria  the  gross  revenue  for  the  past  financial  year  amounted 
to  the  record  total  of  £4,896,000,  an  increase  of  £452,000,  while 
the  working  expenses  amounted  to  £2,992,000,  an  increase  of 
£280,000.  The  surplus,  after  paying  interest  and  all  charges, 
amounted  to  £283,000,  which  was  £128,000  more  than  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  makes  a  total  surplus  of  £1,218,000  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

South  Australia's  railways  enjoyed  considerably  increased 
earnings  during  the  past  financial  year.  In  Jhis  annual  report 
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the  Kailway  Commissioner  of  the  State  shows  that  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £2,015,182  against  £1,840,399  for  the  preceding 
year.  After  providing  for  interest  on  the  capital  outlay  there  was 
a  surplus  of  £315,111.  The  net  revenue  amounted  to  5 '81  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expenditure  and  has  continued  to  increase 
during  the  current  year. 

An  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  half-year  is  again  declared  by  the  Bank  of  Adelaide. 

In  delivering  his  Budget  speech  the  Treasurer  of  Queensland 
produced  figures  which,  he  stated,  afforded  abundant  evidence 
that  the  State  had  continued  to  progress  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
the  past  financial  year  having  revealed,  perhaps,  greater  prosperity 
and  advancement  than  any  previous  year.  The  estimated  revenue 
was  £5,946,207  and  the  actual  revenue  exceeded  that  by  £273,801. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%  »  »  (4 
3%  ..  .,  (ft 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800. 

1933 
1924 
1935 

1044 
98 
86 

3|± 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
8i%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         («)  •     • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

102 
98 

85 

w 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%        „            „     4 

3%  „  „  M 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-471 

101 
102 
964 
84J 

4 

H 

B| 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

§  Bonds  .... 
Enscribed  Stock    . 
..     (0 

3%  »  n  (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

100 
100 
98 
91 

82 

4 
4 
3f 

It 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

34%  Inscribed  t)  .  . 
3%  „  t)  .  . 
3%  „  t)  .  . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920  -35  t 
1915-35J 
19271 

95^ 

efci 

90| 

$ 

3& 

1  May—I  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

34%  Inscbd,  Stock    (t) 
4% 
3%     (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

974 
103 

84J 

i-WuKO 

ffeOHHrHJrl 

CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

4 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4*%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

*| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4fc%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4* 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

4* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

8 

3| 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 

£130,900 

100 

100 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

16 

40 

116 

5J 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

44 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

59 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99 

4 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12  l 

5 

6f 

« 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4a 

100 

ioo| 

3H 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

8 

5 

6i 

6g 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

106* 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£1,048,412 

'4 

100 

88* 

4* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced        . 

£691,375 

5 

100 

98* 

gi 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20'  ooo 

£4 

*/w*J 

70 

5fi 

South  Australian  Company 

14,200 

203 

63* 

5TS 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .      . 

42,479 

7J 

1 

1 

8T9g 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref.     ... 

87  ,  500 

5 

10 

9i 

Kl 

t/^f 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

103 

4£ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

103 

31-1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

15,831,140 

1940 

97£ 

3§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

85? 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


The  actual  expenditure  was  £5,314,737.  The  working  of  the 
railways  produced  a  revenue  of  2,706,888,  or  a  net  return  of 
£3  18s.  10d  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  Government 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

102x 

*A 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

11| 

« 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3 

April—  Got. 

Christchurch   6%i 
Drainage  Loan,     .  j 

200,000 

1926 

118 

*& 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

118J 

*A 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  j 

300,000 

1920 

105 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  6%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

*$ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  12% 

5| 

*A 

. 
Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

6* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57           .                  / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

N 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

105J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118 

4* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  id.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Savings  Bank  had  127,219  depositors  with  £6,376,969  to  their 
credit,  whereas  seven  years  previously  there  were  80,959  with 
£3,741,967. 

Although  September's  total  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal 
was  less  than  that  for  August,  the  average  daily  production  was 
again  the  highest  on  record,  amounting  to  23,354  ounces  against 
23,013  ounces  during  August.  This  statement  gives  the  value  of 
the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March     . 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,3911  1,884,815 

April  .     . 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110   1,865,785 

May  .     . 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,8381  1,959,062 

June  .     .           2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  .     . 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

August    . 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602   2,162,583 

September 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

October  . 

— 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,3441  2,296,361 

November 

— 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685   2,335,406   2,265,625 

December 

— 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total  *    . 

25,908,778 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738,24,579,987 

i 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds  .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed 
4%  1886 
8J%  1886       „          (fl 
3%  1886         „         (t) 

£ 
415,600 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102CC 
103J 
101 
99£ 

85| 

I- 

3* 

m 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

103 
105 
99 
85* 

4 
3f 

tf 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (*)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

91J 

8& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND 
COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

lOOj 

4fS 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Go.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

104 

16 

4| 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,851,100 

5 

100 

88 

H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5 

5 

Ji 

4| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5i 

6i 

6 

5ti 

Natal  Bank  £10         .     .     . 

148,232 

8* 

8 

2| 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

10* 

11 

4i 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

12J 

25 

60 

5Jiff 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

4 

5| 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

174 

1 

1*f 

9 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Red.     .     .                .     . 

8,056,364 
£1,250,000 

nil 
5 

1 

100 

nil 

*H 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

4 

5 

*& 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 
7 

X 

<jl 

(as)  Ex  dividend. 


There  was  a  loss  of  only  191   hands  in  the  native  labour 
supply  of  the  gold  mines  during  September,  but  this  compares 
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unfavourably  with  the  figures  for  September  last  year,  which 
showed  a  gain  of  1,369,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  giving 
the  returns  month  by  month  for  two  years  past : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
ol  Month. 

September  1909 
October 

11,747 
14,656 

13,811 
13,762 

2,064* 
894 

144,857 
152,563 

3,204 
3,199 

November     „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763: 

1,799 

December     ,, 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March         ,, 



— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 

— 

— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 

— 

— 

150 

183,964 

nil. 

June           ,, 

— 

— 

533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 



— 

1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August 



— 

683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  ,, 

— 

— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October      „ 

— 

— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  „ 



— 

2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  ,, 

— 

— 

575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 



— 

4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

March 

— 

— 

4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April 



— 

871 

194,328 

nil. 

May 

— 

— 

3,936* 

190,392 

nil. 

June           „ 

— 

— 

3,452* 

186,940 

nil. 

July 





5,358* 

181,582 

nil. 

August 





1,772* 

179,810 

nil. 

September  „ 

— 

— 

191* 

179,619 

nil. 

*  Net  loss. 


J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       . 

1,856,750 

1953 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99£ 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

97 

4^5 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

^B 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

369,968 

1964 

99 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .      . 

1,000,000 

1939 

'1004 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Khodesia's  gold  output  for  September  shows  some  falling-off 
as  regards  both  the  month's  total  and  the  daily  average.  The 
aggregate  production  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year  falls 
just  short  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  following  table  enables 
comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  past  few  years : 
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MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  . 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April     . 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May      . 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June     . 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July      . 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August  . 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October 

— 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

1,997,967 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

w 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

BH 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

8 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85£ 

i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

96 

Hi 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

a 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

96 

an 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

91 

B* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

104 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

725,101 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

97 
101 

3f 
3*» 

1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

36 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./ 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£82 

«A 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay 

£ 
150,000 
74,300 
66,700 
62,900 
317,770 
225,000 
180,000 
265,217 
100,000 
22,500 
200,000 
50,600 

Acres. 
3,391 
1,545 
2,772 
2,196 
4,707 
3,127 
2,584 
4,570 
4,192 
1,454 
3,080 
1,807 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
2s. 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

14s.  9d. 
3 
9| 
14s. 

1 

32s.  9d. 

5sf 
24s.  9d. 

Batu  Tiga    . 

Bukit  Rajah      

Consolidated  Malay    . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla  . 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron 

Pataling  

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa     
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It  is  not  unnatural  that  Egyptian  stocks  and  shares  should 
have  been  depressed  by  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt, 
although  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  troubles  were  peculiar 
to  that  institution  itself.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication, 
for  instance,  of  any  weakening  of  the  position  of  other  banks  in 
the  country. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,318,500 

3 

99 

93 

3A 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971  960 

4 

100 

101 

^i5 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

4ii 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

5^ 

5 

6& 

4^ 

„               „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9 

^rs 

»               ..              i«      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

34 

100 

89 

35 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEE. 


October  24, 1911. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."— Byron, 

VOL.  XXII.         DECEMBER,  1911.  No.  131. 

THE   HOUSE    OF   LORDS   AND   THE   EMPIRE 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

THE  constitutional  crisis,  or  incipient  revolution,  now  in 
progress  in  Great  Britain  is  a  matter  of  more  than  domestic 
interest.  As  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  impressive  speech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  immediately  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Bill  truly  implied,  it  gravely  and  vitally  concerns 
every  dweller  in  the  British  dominions.  That  it  may,  unless  the 
mischief  already  done  be  speedily  repaired,  "  weaken  the  hold 
of  the  centre  of  Empire  on  its  component  parts  "  is  only  too 
probable.  For  that  hold  cannot  long  be  retained  if  the  feeling 
of  respect  on  either  side  be  destroyed.  Without  respect  there 
can  be  no  real  affection. 

The  spectacle  of  a  time-honoured  Constitution  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  politicians  does  not  enhance  the  reputation  of 
those  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  eyes  of 
thoughtful  Britons  oversea.  And  in  then:  animosity  against  the 
venerable  institution  which,  historically  speaking,  is  the  parent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  the  party  now  dominant  in  the 
latter  Chamber  appear  to  forget  the  fact  that  others  besides 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  (who  themselves  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  directly  consulted)  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  deter- 
mining its  fate.  For  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  Imperial  interest 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  not  merely  an  essential  part  of 
the  machinery  of  local  government ;  it  is  a  part  inseparable 
from  the  whole  Imperial  system.  Far  more  truly  than  its 
fellow  Chamber  in  these  times  the  House  of  Lords  reflects  the 
sentiments,  and  upholds  the  interests,  of  British  citizens  abroad. 
Among  its  members  are  included  the  men  who  have  held  the 
VOL,  XXII.— No.  131.  Y 
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most  prominent  positions  in  Greater  Britain.  In  its  ranks  are 
to  be  found  ex-governors,  colonial  administrators,  ambassadors, 
judges  and  other  public  servants  of  the  highest  capacity  and  the 
widest  experience.  With  them  are  associated  not  a  few  distin- 
guished soldiers  and  others  who  have  served  their  country 
abroad  in  India  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  general  body  of  peers 
there  are  many  who,  by  travel,  have  acquired  accurate  knowledge 
concerning  the  colonies  ;  and  not  a  few  possess  very  substantial 
territorial  and  other  interests  in  Canada,  Australia  and  other  British 
possessions.  To  these  qualifications  for  the  work  of  Imperial 
legislation  may  be  added  the  supreme  advantage  of  independence. 
For  however  genuine  the  interest  the  average  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  take  in  colonial  affairs,  he  is  obliged 
to  subordinate  its  outward  expression  to  electoral  exigencies. 

The  500  voters  of  Mudbury  must  necessarily  be  far  greater 
objects  of  solicitude  to  their  Parliamentary  representative  than 
the  5,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  Antipodes.  He  must,  to  retain 
his  majority,  keep  one  anxious  eye  on  the  teetotal  voter  and  the 
other  on  the  Nonconformist  educational  reformer,  or  trade 
unionist ;  and  in  his  legislative  activities  his  object  must  be  to 
please,  or  at  least  mollify,  half  a  dozen  petty  political  and  social 
cliques.  The  official  party  managers,  too,  must  be  considered 
and  kept  in  good  humour.  The  hereditary  legislator  suffers 
from  none  of  these  restraints.  He  commands  a  wider  circle  than 
that  which  includes  but  a  few  square  miles  of  bricks  and  mortar 
or  a  score  of  country  villages  inhabited  chiefly  by  rustics  of  but 
moderate  intellectuality.  His  horizon  is  unbounded  ;  his  eye 
can  follow  the  settler  ploughing  the  Canadian  prairie,  the  ryot 
cultivating  his  rice  patch  by  the  Ganges,  the  pastoralist  tending 
his  flocks  on  the  spacious  plains  of  Australia.  Because  he  does 
not  directly  represent  any  section  of  the  British  people,  he  is 
most  fully  the  representative  of  all.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  educated  circles  outside  as  well  as  inside 
Great  Britain,  has  long  commanded  a  higher  respect  than  has 
been  entertained  towards  its  more  vociferous  and  aggressive 
partner  in  the  business  of  legislation.  The  rather  ignoble  coup 
d'etat  by  which  the  latter  has  temporarily  usurped  almost 
uncontrolled  authority  must,  therefore,  fill  the  mind  of  every 
thoughtful  observer  with  regret  and  misgiving. 

Certain  extraordinary  misapprehensions  appear  to  exist  in 
borne  political  circles  at  home  with  regard  to  colonial  opinion 
concerning  the  House  of  Lords.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  Chamber  referred  to  is  an  object  of  active 
dislike,  if  not  derision,  to  the  vast  majority  of  oversea  Britons. 
Very  crude  expression  to  this  delusion  was  given  by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  characteristic  speech  delivered 
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to  a  sympathetic  audience  not  many  months  ago.  Had  the 
speaker  possessed  a  more  sound  knowledge  of  colonial  opinion, 
he  would  have  refrained  from  exposing  himself  to  ridicule  by  his 
display  of  ignorance.  The  audience  that  listened  to  his  vulgar 
jocosities  with  rapture  probably  knew  even  less  about  Australia 
than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself.  More  excuse  can  be  made  for 
their  ignorance,  however,  than  for  that  of  a  Minister  holding  a 
position  of  whose  occupant  the  exercise  of  moderation  and 
dignity  is  usually  expected. 

Undeniably,  in  Australia  as  elsewhere,  the  House  of  Lords  is 
anathema  to  a  certain  noisy  section  of  the  people.  The  colonial 
Radical,  like  his  brother  at  home,  in  public,  dearly  hates  a  lord. 
He  is  pleased  to  regard  Lords  Hee-haw  and  Methusaleh  as  typical 
examples  of  the  members  of  the  British  Upper  House.  He  utterly 
contemns  the  hereditary  principle  as  a  factor  in  government,  and 
finds  it  convenient  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  law  of  heredity  to 
the  domestic  animals.  Mr.  Verran,  the  Premier  of  South  Australia, 
acted  as  an  exponent  of  these  enlightened  views  the  other  day 
when  he  afflicted  Mr.  Asquith  with  his  felicitations  on  the  passage 
of  the  Parliament  Bill.  Whether  the  feelings  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  on  receipt  of  the  congratulatory  message  referred  to  were 
those  of  shame  or  amusement  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
Possibly  he  awaited  with  interest  or  trepidation  supplementary 
congratulations  from  stalwart  champions  of  democracy  in  Liberia 
or  Haiti.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  an  Australian  writer  to 
affirm  that  intelligent  public  opinion  in  Australia  did  not,  and 
does  not,  share  Mr.  Verran's  rejoicings.  It  were  extravagant, 
certainly,  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  hitherto  been  an 
object  of  enthusiastic  regard  among  the  great  body  of  the  Common- 
wealth population.  Distance,  domestic  preoccupations,  lack  of 
personal  relationships  and  other  causes  have  rendered  the  growth 
of  such  a  sentiment  in  a  remote  country  impossible.  But,  if  not 
an  object  of  affection,  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  sober  Australian 
citizen  has  always  been  an  object  of  respect  and  trust.  It  has 
uniformly  been  regarded  as  a  House  of  men  of  business  and 
statesmanship,  as  well  as  of  breeding  and  honour.  In  the  high 
quality  of  its  debates,  and  in  the  traditional  dignity  of  its 
proceedings,  its  superiority  to  the  popular  Chamber  in  modern 
times  has  been  reluctantly  acknowledged  even  by  the  most 
irreconcilable  opponents  of  aristocracy.  The  recklessness  of 
Iho  recent  attack  upon  so  venerable  an  institution,  and  the 
apparent  unworthiness  of  the  motives  that  inspired  its  assailants, 
seem  to  denote  the  progress,  in  Great  Britain,  of  political 
deterioration  of  a  very  serious  kind. 

The  events  that  led  to  the  forced  acceptance  by  the  Peers 
of  a  measure  by  which  for  a  time  they  have  renounced  equality 
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of  legislative  partnership  with  the  Commons  are  matters  that 
concern  chiefly  the  home  controversialist  and  the  future  historian. 
Whether  the  House  of  Lords  acted  wisely  in  voluntarily  drinking 
the  hemlock,  or  whether  it  should  have  offered  forcible  resistance 
to  the  executioner,  a  colonial  writer  need  not  inquire.  It  is 
hard,  however,  for  anyone  possessed  of  honourable  instincts  to 
withhold  sympathy  from  "  stalwarts  "  of  the  type  of  Lord  Roberts 
who,  in  a  letter  written  on  August  8th  last,  and  published  in  the 
Times,  justified  beforehand  his  adverse  vote  on  the  simple  but 
unchallengeable  ground  that  "  in  politics  as  in  war  the  path  of 
duty  is  also  the  path  of  safety."  Possibly  Lord  Lansdowne's 
action  may  have  been  sound  political  warfare,  but  it  seems  to 
have  lacked  magnificence.  In  delicate  matters  of  political 
finesse,  no  doubt,  the  leader  of  a  party  is  a  more  competent  guide 
than  the  leader  of  victorious  armies.  But  the  levity  with  which 
issues  of  supreme  magnitude  were  treated  by  certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  not  confined  to  the  Ministerial  Party  is 
alike  distressing  and  repugnant  to  notice.  Some  peers,  one 
might  suppose,  were  endowed  with  faculties  of  risibility  as 
sensitive  as  those  possessed  by  the  condemned  malefactor  men- 
tioned in  one  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  who  "  wished  the  hangman 
not  to  touch  his  throat  lest  he  should  make  him  faint  with 
laughing."  A  highly-strung  patriot  might  indeed  be  excused 
for  fainting  from  the  emotions  caused  by  recent  events  ;  but 
those  emotions  most  certainly  would  not  be  akin  to  mirth. 

But  on  one  point  at  least  all  men  possessed  of  healthy  moral 
instincts  must  agree.  A  most  dangerous  and  reprehensible  use 
has  been  made  during  the  recent  struggle  of  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative by  the  momentarily  victorious  party.  If  it  be 
immoral  to  pack  a  court  of  justice,  whose  function  it  is  to 
enforce  the  law,  how  much  more  immoral  must  it  be  to  pack 
a  legislative  body,  which  is  one  of  the  twin  fountains  of  law. 
How  and  whence  the  required  packing  material,  of  very  elastic 
mental  or  moral  quality,  was  to  be  obtained  need  not  be  discussed. 
Servility  and  snobbery,  unfortunately,  are  qualities  not  unknown 
in  the  political  world.  Their  wholesale  introduction  into  the 
House  of  Lords  would  certainly  not  have  raised  that  body  in  the 
public  esteem,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Happily  the  culmi- 
nating scene  of  the  whole  unsavoury  comedy  was  not  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  a  disgusted  audience,  and  for  the  time  at  least,  a 
national  scandal,  as  well  as  disaster,  has  been  averted. 

But  while  the  House  of  Lords  remains,  as  at  present,  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  the  outlook  both  for  the  Motherland 
and  the  Empire  is  depressing.  Can  the  great  territorial  and 
commercial  interests  of  which  from  times  immemorial  the  British 
Upper  House  has  been  the  guardian,  fulfilling  thus  functions 
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which  the  philosophic  minds  both  of  Burke  and  the  first  of 
American  political  thinkers,  Hamilton,  rightly  regarded  as  vital 
to  the  public  welfare,  expect  due  protection  from  a  single  popular 
Chamber  filled  with  hireling  legislators,  soon,  probably  to  be 
elected  by  universal  franchise  ?  Can  ability,  virtue  and  wealth 
contend  successfully  against  numbers,  ignorance  and  rapacity  ? 
Has  the  statesman  any  chance  of  maintaining  his  supremacy 
against  the  demagogue  and  political  trickster  when  the  natural 
barriers  separating  the  politically  fit  from  the  unfit  have  been 
cast  down  ?  Can  those  who  assert  their  intention  to  disunite  the 
United  Kingdom  be  trusted  to  unite  the  Empire  ?  These  and 
other  momentous  questions  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  value 
the  public  welfare  and  security  far  more  than  a  party  triumph. 

No  words  of  censure  were  too  strong  to  apply  to  the  chief 
authors  of  the  present  calamity.     They  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  Constitution,  not  under  pressure  of  irresistible  need,  nor 
in  obedience  to  a  genuine  public  mandate,  but  solely  to  enable 
them  to  fulfil  an  ignoble  compact  with  a  disloyal  faction  whose 
support  was  necessary  to  their  official  existence.     But  at  the 
same  time  a  distant  observer  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  vacillating 
timorous  spirit  displayed  of  late  years  by  prominent  members 
of  the  fallen  Chamber.     Was  it  necessary,  for  instance,  at  Lord 
Rosebery's  instigation,  to  abjure  entirely  the  hereditary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions  ?     The  scientific 
justification  both  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  lies  in  heredity. 
In  England,  of  all  countries,  where  traditions  of  such  ruling 
families  as  the  Pelhams,  the  Pitts,  the  Foxes  and  the  Cecils  are 
still  strong,  the  indisputable  fact  that  legislative  ability,  like 
other    special    aptitudes,    is    transmitted    through    inheritance, 
should  be  respected.     A  hereditary  legislator  in  England,   to 
the  rational  mind,  is  no  more  an  object  of  derision  than  is  a 
hereditary  craftsman  in  India.     When  we  see  in  law,  in  finance, 
in  business,  in  the  military  vocation,  and  in  letters,  special  ability 
inherent  in   certain  families,  how  can  we  on  scientific  grounds 
deny  that  the  same  rule  applies  also  to  legislative  capacity  ? 
The  all-prevailing  natural  law  whose  operation  was  recognised 
of  old  in  such  familiar   maxims   as  "  fortes  creantur  fortibus" 
"  ebrii  gignunt  ebrios"  and  certain  familiar  Scriptural  sayings, 
is  only  scoffed  at  by  persons  whose  heads  are  somewhat  deficient 
in  grey  matter.     Common  observation,  without  recourse  to  the 
elaborate  studies  and  investigations  such  as  were  pursued  by  the 
late  Sir  Francis   Galton  and  others,  confirms  its  truth.     The 
wildest  demagogue,  in  fact,  unconsciously  admits  the  soundness 
of  the  case  of  the  hereditary  legislator  when  he  buys  a  grey- 
hound or  a  racehorse.      The  hereditary  principle  applied  to 
government  is  entirely  in    harmony  with  the  laws  of  Nature, 
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and  its  recognition  as  a  vital  force  in  the  control  of  human 
affairs  is  essential  to  stability  and  order. 

Lord  Rosebery's  too  famous  resolution,  therefore,  was  bad 
science,  and,  it  may  humbly  be  added,  worse  policy.  It  was  a 
feeble,  deprecating  sort  of  concession  of  the  kind  more  likely  to 
produce  contempt  than  conciliation.  In  accepting  it  the  majority 
of  the  peers  hoisted  the  white  flag  virtually  before  a  shot  had 
been  fired.  Such  conduct  was  hardly  likely  either  to  make  the 
enemy  retire  or  to  soften  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  criticise  the  numerous  schemes 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  future  Second  Chamber 
which  have  been  put  forward.  That  of  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
political  and  social  colouring  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  Joseph's 
coat,  a  garment  which  did  not,  immediately,  at  all  events,  bring 
many  blessings  to  its  owner.  On  the  whole,  many  of  us  would 
prefer  the  derided  backwoodsman  as  a  legislator  to  the  dispu- 
tatious cleric.  The  suggestion  that  colonial  "  lords  of  Parlia- 
ment," to  borrow  the  quaint  medievalism  just  revived,  should 
sit  with  their  British  brethren  may,  however,  be  dismissed  as  im- 
practicable, and  as  open  among  others  to  the  conclusive  objections 
adduced  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule 
Bill  against  the  proposal  that  Ireland  should  send  representatives 
to  Westminster  as  well  as  to  her  own  Parliament.  More  friction 
than  cordiality  would  result  from  the  interference  on  the  part 
of  colonial  members  in  British  domestic  affairs  which  "  wit  of 
man "  could  not  distinguish  in  most  cases  from  Imperial 
affairs.  An  Imperial  Council,  a  body  quite  independent  of,  and 
detached  from,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  would  be  the  proper 
sphere  of  colonial  representatives.  Their  presence  in  a  Chamber 
the  members  of  which  would  necessarily  devote  the  greater  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  discussion  of  purely  local  questions,  would 
but  prove  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  public  at  home  without 
bestowing  any  appreciable  benefit  on  the  oversea  populations. 

But  of  the  fatuous  and  preposterous  proposal  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  replaced  by  a  Senate  elected,  like  that  in 
Australia,  by  a  popular  vote  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience. 
An  Australian,  in  particular,  is  justified  in  protesting  with 
energy  against  so  fantastic  and  dangerous  a  project.  Recent 
developments  in  his  own  country  have  vividly  recalled  to  his 
mind  Mommsen's  generalisation  : — "  Tyranny  is  everywhere  the 
result  of  universal  suffrage  "  ;  and  each  day's  experience  more 
strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  great  historian. 
The  substitution  of  a  popularly  elected  Senate  for  the  present 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  introduction  of  the  referendum,  would 
indeed  mean  to  England  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  Avernus  of 
ochlocracy.  The  lowest  depths  of  political  degradation  would  be 
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reached.  The  effects  of  the  palpable  and  monstrous  error  made 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  in  regard  to  the  composition  and  method  of  election 
of  its  Second  Chamber  are  now  plain  to  the  dullest  intelligence. 
The  Federal  Senate  of  Australia,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  is 
the  most  useless  and  least  respected  of  all  legislative  bodies  of 
its  kind  in  the  civilised  world  to-day.  Throughout  its  inglorious 
career  it  has  not  performed  a  single  public  service,  nor  checked 
the  commission  of  a  single  legislative  error  or  injustice.  It  has 
been  the  consistent  and  servile  supporter  of  every  scheme  of 
plunder  or  class  favouritism  that  has  originated  in  the  other 
House,  and  has  accelerated  rather  than  obstructed  the  passage 
of  hasty  and  unwise  legislation.  Only  one  purpose  has  it  hitherto 
served — that  of  providing  highly  remunerative  positions  for 
thirty-six  entirely  superfluous  politicians.  And  common-sense 
alone  supplies  sufficient  reasons  why  so  pitiable  a  failure  was 
from  the  first  inevitable. 

Two  Chambers  based  on  an  identical  suffrage  can  mean  but 
duality  of  form  and  unity  of  opinion.  Necessarily,  elected  by 
the  same  body  of  voters,  each  must  be  the  exact  political  reflex 
of  the  other.  The  same  elector  is  scarcely  likely  to  vote  for  a 
Socialist  candidate  in  the  case  of  one  Chamber,  and  for  a  Con- 
servative in  that  of  the  other.  He  naturally  votes  in  each  case 
for  the  candidate  whose  views  are  most  like  his  own. 
"'  Assuredly,"  said  Disraeli  in  1835,  "  I  cannot  understand  how 
an  effective  Senate  is  to  be  secured  by  merely  instituting  another 
Elective  Chamber,  the  members  of  which  will  merely  be  the 
echoes  of  the  Lower  House."  Common-sense  supports  that 
opinion.  A  Chamber  of  Revision  which  is  but  a  duplicate  and  a 
counterpart  of  another  companion  legislative  body  cannot 
possibly  serve  as  a  check  on  it.  The  speed  of  a  runaway  train 
is  not  diminished  when,  in  addition  to  one  engine  pulling  in 
front,  another  is  pushing  with  equal  energy  behind.  A  kind  of 
revolutionary  rivalry  naturally  arises  between  two  legislative 
assemblies  of  equal  powers  and  subject  to  the  same  demagogic 
influences.  Each  tries  to  outbid  the  other  for  the  favour  of  the 
mob,  and  dares  not  oppose  the  wildest  scheme  that  appears  to 
have  captured  the  popular  favour.  Bottom's  "  fair  large  ears  " 
are  kissed  by  two  pairs  of  lips  instead  of  one — lips  by  no  means 
fairy-like.  The  Australian  example  should  be  carefully  avoided 
by  the  framers  of  the  reformed  British  Second  Chamber  of  the 
future.  Were  a  Senate  of  the  kind  Australia  is  troubled  with 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain  the  results  could  only 
end  in  stupendous  disaster. 

But  the  absolute  rule  of  a  single  chamber  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  in  England,  restrained  neither  by  the  aristocratic  nor 
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Royal  veto,  would  inevitably  lead  also  to  the  early  disruption  of 
the  Empire.  The  same  result  would  follow  the  retention  of  a 
nominally  bi-cameral  system,  in  which  the  popular  body  would 
be  the  predominant  partner,  from  whose  decisions  there  was  no 
appeal.  A  family  of  democracies  is  the  most  quarrelsome  of  all 
families.  We  know,  among  many  other  examples,  what  fatal 
dissensions  raged  among  the  kindred  Greek  republics  in  ancient 
times,  and  how  some  did  not  shrink  on  many  occasions  from 
aiding  the  common  enemy  to  subjugate  their  own  brethren. 
Imperial,  like  national,  unity  demands  the  aristocratic  element 
in  government,  for  aristocracy  represents  the  principles  of 
coherence  and  conservation.  We  can  easily  imagine  some  at 
least  of  the  results  likely  to  follow  the  (under  the  assumed  con- 
ditions) quite  possible  elevation  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  to  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister.  All  the  blessings  of  the  new  democracy — adult 
suffrage,  popularly-elected  legislatures,  and  the  rest — would  at 
once  be  showered  upon  India,  Egypt,  and  other  unhappy  coun- 
tries, and  pandemonium,  such  as  followed  the  precipitate  pro- 
clamation of  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man  (to  roast  white 
planters,  among  other  things)  in  San  Domingo  by  the  French 
National  Assembly  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
would  ensue.  Ignorant  humanitarianism  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
potent  force  for  mischief  that  exists.  It  invariably  influences  the 
actions  of  democratic  assemblies  far  more  strongly  than  those  of 
an  aristocratic  kind  ;  for  the  average  man  is  not  a  political 
thinker,  and  his  public  actions  are  governed  rather  by  his 
emotions  than  by  reason.  Demagogy  is  national  brain  fever. 
Painful  symptoms  of  the  malady  are  becoming  only  too  visible 
in  Great  Britain. 

Fortunately,  however,  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  an  early 
reversal  of  the  late  lamentable  proceedings.  The  Unionists  are 
pledged  to  the  restoration  of  real  two-Chamber  rule,  though 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  changes  that  should  be  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  Of  that  body,  therefore,  let  us  hope  it  may  soon  be 
said  : — "  Merses  prof  undo,  pulchrior  evenit."  The  past  experienc 
of  the  English  people  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  make  them  loathe  the  idea  of  bestowing  unfettered 
power  on  a  single  popular  Chamber.  They  would  be  wise  to 
recall  to  mind  the  evils  their  forefathers  endured  in  the  course 
of  the  four  years  that  succeeded  February  6,  1649,  a  period  during 
which  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  political  organism  was  non- 
existent. They  should  remember  how  cruel  and  at  the  same  time 
stupid  and  dishonest  a  tyranny  was  then  exercised  by  an  omni- 
potent House  of  Commons,  composed  of  their  own  chosen 
representatives — how,  by  a  single  edict,  30,000  persons  were 
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driven  from  their  homes  in  London  within  a  week — how  hundreds 
of  private  estates  were  arbitrarily  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of 
venal  judges  and  legislators — how  the  freedom  of  the  Press  was 
restricted  ;  how  trial  by  jury  was  suspended  ;  how  a  High 
Court  of  injustice  was  established  which  exercised  almost 
unlimited  powers  in  a  manner  far  more  ruthless  and  tyrannical 
than  its  predecessor,  the  hated  Star  Chamber ;  how,  while 
extravagance  and  political  corruption  of  the  vilest  kind  prevailed 
in  the  public  administration,  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  nation  were  so  neglected  that  the  country  was  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  A  revival  of  a  kind  of  government  which  was 
described  in  the  well-known  words  of  Cromwell  as  "  the  horridest 
arbitrariness  that  ever  was  in  the  world  "  can  hardly  be  desired 
even  by  the  wildest  of  reformers. 

Just  now  the  political  position  in  Great  Britain  bears  a 
sinister  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  that  which  Burke 
denounced  so  scathingly  in  his  '  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Present  Discontents  '  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Now 
as  then,  the  evils  of  the  "  double  Cabinet  "  system  are  visible. 
Power  we  see  resting  in  one  set  of  hands,  and  responsibility  in 
another.  The  figures  that  declaim  and  gesticulate  before  the 
curtain  are  prompted  and  commanded  by  stern  masters  behind 
it.  The  members  of  the  interior  and  controlling  cabinet  cannot, 
indeed,  now  claim  to  be  called  the  "  King's  friends."  Still  less 
are  they  the  friends  of  the  people.  Greed  for  office  in  one  kingdom, 
and  for  plunder  in  another,  have  entered  into  an  unnatural 
alliance.  The  English  people  have  never  yet  shown  a  love  for 
open  coalitions  ;  for  secret  understandings  dictated  by  selfish 
motives  they  have  a  wholesome  contempt.  When  the  national 
intelligence,  then,  has  grasped  the  nature  of  those  objects  the 
national  conscience  must  rebel.  The  destruction  of  a  constitu- 
tion were  a  somewhat  high  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
retaining  gentlemen  in  office  whose  motto  seems  to  be,  "  Place 
with  dishonour."  And  those  who,  to  gratify  party  animosity  or 
to  gain  immediate  personal  advantage,  would  give  the  first 
impulse  to  what  afterwards  might  prove  to  be  a  calamitous  and 
irresistible  revolution,  might  well  pause  and  think.  Danton's 
despairing  exclamation  in  the  hour  of  his  fall  : — "  Enfin  je  vois 
que  dans  les  revolutions  V  autoriti  toujours  reste  aux  plus  scelerats" 
conveys  a  warning  which  no  advocate  of  change  can  afford  to 
disregard.  Vast  conflagrations  and  earthquakes  are  advan- 
tageous only  to  pickpockets  and  freebooters.  In  troubled  waters 
the  dregs  rise  to  the  surface  ;  in  social  upheavals,  for  a  time  at 
least,  supreme  power  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  depraved. 

Of  course,  a  colonial  critic  who  condemns  the  recent  political 
developments  in  England,  and  those  foreshadowed  in  the  early 
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future,  may  be  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  ultra-democratic 
institutions  have  not  yet  brought  crushing  disaster  to  Australia, 
where  they  have  existed  for  many  years  past.  The  explanation 
is  simple  ;  young  countries  can  afford  to  take  liberties  with 
their  constitutions  which  old  countries  cannot.  While  flagrant 
legislative  errors  in  the  Commonwealth  have  induced  much 
waste,  caused  widespread  confusion  and  class  bitterness,  and 
greatly  retarded  the  general  progress,  no  irreparable  mischief  has 
yet  followed  partly  on  account  of  the  energy  of  the  people  and 
the  enormous  natural  resources  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Australia  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  and  has  thus  escaped  dangers  from 
abroad.  No  great  capacity  of  seamanship  is  required  to  manage 
a  vessel  while  in  tow  of  another.  Neither  is  any  superlative 
degree  of  courage  needed  in  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  merchant- 
man sailing  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  cruiser.  Australia 
has  prospered  hitherto,  not  on  account  of  good  government,  but 
in  spite  of  very  bad  government.  Had  she  been  saddled  with 
responsibilities  such  as  those  borne  by  Great  Britain,  or  but  a 
fraction  of  them,  the  vital  defects  of  her  political  institutions 
would  long  ere  this  have  revealed  themselves  to  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  people. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  fate  of  the  Empire  depends  in  a 
very  large  degree  on  that  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  British 
Upper  Chamber  is  an  essential  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  whole 
British  race,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  mere 
instrument  and  plaything  of  party  politicians  in  the  Mother 
Country.  Taught,  not  only  by  history  and  the  ordinary  lessons 
derived  from  reason  and  observation,  but  by  personal  experience 
of  the  ills  that  must  eventuate  in  Great  Britain,  and  react  with 
most  lamentable  effect  on  her  Empire,  should  present  destructive 
tendencies  not  be  checked  with  firmness,  an  Australian  writer 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  offer,  with  becoming  humility,  his 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Chamber, 
rightly  described  by  Hamilton  as  a  "  most  noble  institution," 
which  is  now  deposed  from  its  just  position  as  an  active  partner 
in  the  work  of  Imperial  Government.  For  many  years  past 
unquestionably  the  House  of  Lords  has  suffered  from  one  great 
defect.  It  has  throughout  been  too  weak.  The  future  Second 
Chamber  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  must  of  all  things  be  strong 
as  well  as  wise.  It  must  be  able,  not  merely  to  say  "  Wait,"  but, 
if  necessary,  "  No."  It  must  have  power  to  initiate  as  well  as 
amend,  ratify,  or  annul.  It  must  be  the  competent  and  vigilant 
guardian  of  property  and  private,  as  well  as  public,  rights.  It 
must  be  able  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  that  form  of  political 
criminality,  now  known  as  Socialism.  It  must  exclude  from  its 
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ranks  the  indigent  ability  which  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  moral  weakness,  and  admit  only  men  of  independent 
position,  wide  knowledge,  honour,  and  patriotism. 

In  particular,  it  should  be  the  bulwark  of  those  agrarian  and 
commercial  interests  which  supply  life-blood  to  the  nation.  In 
spite  of  the  cheap  sneers  of  the  landless  demagogue,  and  the 
narrow  pedantry  of  Radical  doctrinaires  like  Mill,  who  could  not 
see  in  the  possession  of  land  or  any  other  form  of  property  any 
special  claim  to  legislative  representation,*  the  experience  of  man- 
kind in  all  countries  and  ages  has  proved  that  the  influence  of 
the  land-owning  class  on  legislation  has  been,  almost  invariably, 
beneficial.  Patriotism  dwells  in  the  country  rather  than  in  the 
city.  The  physical  and  moral  vigour  on  which,  in  times  of  danger, 
the  safety  of  every  country  depends,  must  be  sought  rather  among 
its  rural  than  its  urban  population.  All  England's  greatest  states- 
men and  patriots  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  land  proprietors. 
When  Swift  declared  that  "  law  in  a  free  country  is,  or  should  be, 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who  hold  property 
in  land,"  he  expressed  an  opinion  which  Burke  also,  in  a  modified 
degree,  also  held.  Ownership  of  property,  land  in  particular,  is 
always  accompanied  by  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  the 
first  virtue  alike  of  the  competent  elector  and  legislator.  No  man 
suffers  more  from  bad  legislation,  or  through  national  adversity, 
than  he  who  lives  on  or  by  the  soil.  The  financier,  the  professional 
man,  and  the  artisan  can  transfer  their  money  or  their  special 
skill  from  one  country  to  another  at  a  day's  notice  ;  they  have 
always  at  hand  the  ark  of  salvation.  The  landowner's  posses- 
sions are  immovable  ;  they  are  part  of  his  very  country,  and, 
loving  his  property,  he  must  also  love  his  country.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  a  large  estate,  too,  constitutes  an  excellent 
training  for  the  work  of  public  administration.  The  legal  know- 
ledge and  the  judicial  habit  of  mind  acquired  by  its  owner  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  work  of  law-making. 
Other  striking  and  obvious  qualifications  might  be  added. 
Conscious  of  the  many  errors  in  legislation  committed  in 
Australia,  which  may  be  ascribed  almost  wholly  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  land-owning  class  from  the  central  legislature, 
and  the  predominance  in  both  Chambers  of  the  pledge-bound 
delegates  of  the  irresponsible  and  uninformed  city  masses,  a 
Briton  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  has  good  reason  to  urge 
that  the  most  essential  of  all  safeguards  against  reckless  innova- 
tion, class  rancour,  and  cupidity  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  should  not  be  neglected  by  the  architects  of  the  reformed 
Second  Chamber  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

For  the  present,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  step  towards  the 

*  See  ( Representative  Government*'  chapter  viii. 
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fulfilment  of  the  younger  Pitt's  too  famous  prediction,  uttered 
more  than  a  century  ago,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  time-honoured 
British  Constitution  has  been  taken  ;  but  a  hope  may  be  cherished 
that  it  will  soon  be  reversed.     That  hope  is  strengthened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  House  of  Lords  sustained  far  worse  shocks 
in  the  past,   and  revived  with  unabated  strength.     Its  ranks 
were  depleted  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  but  speedily  filled 
again  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudor s.     It  was  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  Puritan  democracy,  and  was  restored  by  the  victorious 
leader  of  that  democracy.     It  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  finally 
before  the  intrigues  of  a  party  junto  and  the  vociferations  of 
Socialistic  demagogues.     When  it  is  considered  that  the  attack 
recently  directed  against  the  Upper  House  has  been  prompted, 
not  by  genuine  popular  dissatisfaction,   not  by  an  incurable 
incompatibility   of   political   temperament   between   it   and   its 
fellow  Chamber,  not  by  want  of  will  on  its  part  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  age,  but  by  motives  of  shame- 
less party  expediency  the  hope  is  justified  that  the  storm  will 
prove   but  transient.     And  yet   the  ignoble   display  of  party 
rancour  recently  exhibited  would  seem  to  warrant  the  repetition 
of  the  prophetic  words  of  wisdom  addressed  in  his  last  message 
to  the  people  whose  independence   he  had  achieved,   by  the 
illustrious  founder  of  the  United  States.     "  Let  me  now  warn 
you,"  wrote  Washington  in  that  memorable  admonition,  "  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party  generally.  ...  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all 
governments  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled  or  oppressed,  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  it  is 
truly  their  worst  enemy.     The  alternate  dominion  of  one  faction 
over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party 
dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated 
the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  most  horrid  despotism.   But 
this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism." 
Soon    after   those   words   were   addressed  to  the  American 
people  France  afforded  yet  one  more  illustration  of  their  truth. 
The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  military  dictator- 
ship there  was  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  aristocracy.     Then 
in  quick  succession  followed  intestine  strife,  loss  of  foreign  terri- 
tories, hideous  bloodshed  and  misrule,  and  finally  the  restoration 
of  order  by  martial  law.     If  such  calamities  followed  the  deposi- 
tion, as  a  ruling  class,  of  a  selfish  and  tyrannical  aristocracy  that 
neglected   its    duties    to    the    State   and  clung  to  most   unjust 
privileges,  how  much  worse  would  be  the  evils  likely  to  follow 
the  forced  abdication  of  a  body  of  legislators  in  whose  ranks 
are  numbered  the  most  distinguished  servants  of  the  Empire,  an 
assembly  that  in  patriotism,  capacity,  wisdom,  and  dignity  stands 
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high  above  every  other  legislative  Chamber  that  now  exists.  The 
deed  would  be  national  madness,  and  would  lower  immeasurably 
the  world- wide  reputation  won  by  the  English  people  for  sobriety 
of  judgment  and  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  their  political  affairs. 
Inevitably  it  would  prelude  disaster  more  overwhelming  than 
has  overtaken  the  country  since  the  day  of  Senlac. 

To  the  patriotic  citizen  of  Greater  Britain  it  matters  little 
what  party  from  time  to  time  may  assume  control  of  the  Mother 
Country's  domestic  affairs,  provided  that  a  wise  continuity  of 
policy  be  maintained  in  regard  to  external  affairs.  But  it  matters 
everything  to  him  that  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  should  be 
preserved  ;  that  ignorance  should  not  be  allowed  to  triumph  over 
culture,  that  wealth  should  not  be  exposed  defenceless  to  greed  ; 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  should  not  be  abused  for  the 
purposes  of  faction  ;  that  the  forces  of  anarchy  should  be  held  in 
check  ;  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  Empire  should  be  protected. 
Tf  demagogic  rule,  with  its  inevitable  concomitants,  injustice,  lack 
of  foresight,  wastefulness  and  corruption  become  even  temporarily 
supreme  in  the  Mother  Country,  the  British  dominions  abroad 
will  have  to  take  thought  for  their  own  safety.  They  cannot 
tolerate  the  grievous  risk  of  being  involved  at  any  time  in  a 
needless  and  dangerous  struggle  provoked  by  the  folly  of  men 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  functions  of  government.  A  stupid 
and  aggressive  humanitarianism,  under  such  debased  conditions, 
might  at  any  time  bring  Great  Britain  into  collision  with  some 
powerful  European  or  Asiatic  monarchy,  and  place  her  daughter 
States  in  peril  of  their  lives.  To  avoid  such  dire,  yet  probable, 
contingencies  the  latter  would  prefer,  voluntarily  and  peaceably, 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  Empire  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  they  also  fall  a  prey  to  the  conqueror. 

Their  justification  in  doing  so,  after  all  remonstrances  and 
warnings  had  failed,  would  be  indisputable  They  owe  allegiance 
to  King  George  but  not  to  King  John.  They  cannot  consent  to 
be  used  as  pawns  in  the  desperate  game  of  revolution.  If  the 
parent  go  mad,  the  children  are  justified  in  leaving  the  house. 
If  the  driver  become  intoxicated  and  refuse  to  relinquish  the 
reins,  the  traveller  had  better  dismount.  The  question  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  that  of  the  British 
Constitution,  now  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  people  of  England 
must  soon  choose,  not  only  between  aristocracy,  in  its  real 
sense,  and  ochlocracy  ;  freedom  and  the  most  revolting  of  all 
forms  of  tyranny  ;  fair  government  and  foul ;  safety  and  danger ; 
but  also  between  far-reaching,  beneficent  dominion  and  insular 
insignificance — between  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  of  Empire. 

F.  A,,  W.  GISBORNE, 

October  11,  1911. 
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ENGLAND,    FRANCE   AND    GERMANY 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

IN  view  of  the  postponement  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  deal  in  this 
month's  issue  with  all  the  questions  covering  our  relations  with 
foreign  Powers.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
what  still  remains  the  most  interesting  of  all  matters  to  British 
readers — the  negotiations  that  have  taken  place  over  the  question 
of  Morocco,  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  the  effect  of  both  on 
the  mutual  position  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  that  is  if  the  German  Chan- 
cellor's statement,  excellent  as  it  was  in  every  way,  did  not  find 
universal  favour  in  Germany,  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  been  received  with  acclamation  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  Both  statesmen  had  their  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  the  pan-Germans  on  the  one  side  are  equally  as  troublesome 
as  the  extreme  Radical  section  on  the  other,  only  the  energies 
of  the  two  are  employed  in  a  totally  different  direction.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  German  Navy  League  and  the  "  little 
navy  "  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Again,  the  situation, 
as  it  concerned  respectively  England  and  Germany,  was  in  no 
sense  the  same;  we  were  only  interested  onlookers,  whereas 
Germany  was  one  of  the  principals,  the  other  being  France. 
Germany,  too,  was  engaged  in  combating  what  she  believed  to 
be  an  invasion  of  her  economic  rights  in  Morocco,  and  in  securing 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  giving  up  her  political  rights  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  whatever  those  rights  may  be,  whereas  our  rights  in 
Morocco,  economic  and  political,  were  long  ago  settled  by  an 
agreement  with  France,  apart  altogether  from  the  Treaty  of 
Algeciras,  which  deals  jointly  with  the  economic  and  political 
rights  of  all  the  signatory  Powers. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  also  had  entered  into  a  separate 
agreement  with  France,  but  while  our  arrangement  remains 
intact,  that  made  between  France  and  Germany  had  not  contem- 
plated, in  the  view  of  the  latter  Power,  the  occupation  of  Fez 
by  French  troops.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Germany  considered 
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it  advisable  to  reopen  the  Moroccan  question  with  France,  and 
to  the  extent  that  any  new  situation  created  by  a  new  under- 
standing between  France  and  Germany  might  prejudice  the 
interests  of  this  country  in  Morocco,  we  became  an  interested 
party.  But  the  Prime  Minister  made  it  perfectly  clear  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  conversations  between  France  and  Germany 
that  except  as  regards  the  future  of  Morocco  any  arrangement 
that  might  be  come  to  between  France  and  Germany  in  another 
sphere  of  Africa  was  a  matter  apart,  and  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment might  rely  on  having  a  perfectly  free  hand  for  their 
negotiations  in  that  matter.  The  one  and  only  point  we  had  to 
safeguard,  and  this  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  perfectly  clear,  was 
British  interests  in  Morocco. 

I  do  not  propose  to  traverse  the  story  of  the  interviews 
between  the  German  Ambassador  at  St.  James's  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  either  as  regards  the  version  given  by  the  German 
Chancellor  and  that  given  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  In  the 
main,  the  two  concur,  and  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  thought  it  wise 
to  supply  any  omission  of  the  German  Chancellor,  this  was  only 
done  to  clear  up  the  British  position,  which  had  become  a  little 
obscured  by  so  long  a  silence,  and  with  no  idea  of  finding  fault 
with  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Foreign  Secretary's  statement  has  cleared 
the  air,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  with 
Germany.  There  are  critics  of  the  speech  who  say  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  did  not  make  a  sufficient  approchement,  but  as  he 
wisely  says,  and  I  am  sure  the  German  Government  and  the 
German  nation  would  be  the  first  to  agree,  you  cannot  force 
the  pace. 

For  years  Morocco  has  been  the  black  spot  in  the  chancelleries 
of  Europe.  No  sooner  was  one  Power  satisfied,  than  another 
Power  came  on  the  scene.  Understandings  and  treaties  there 
were  without  number,  but  still  the  wound  did  not  heal,  the 
sore  remained  open.  Here,  then,  we  had  always  a  magazine 
which  might  be  fired  at  any  moment.  That  position  is  changed. 
An  active  volcano  has  become  a  silent  one,  and  it  redounds 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  French  and  German  diplomacy  that  it 
was  the  representatives  of  these  two  Powers  that  brought  about 
so  gratifying  a  result.  With  Morocco  out  of  the  way,  all  things 
are  possible.  There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  England  and 
Germany  getting  nearer  together  arid  entering  into  an  entente 
such  as  the  entente  that  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  case  of 
this  country  and  France  and  this  country  and  Russia. 

In  some  circles  it  is  thought  that  closer  relations  with 
Germany  means  saying  good-bye  to  France  and  Russia.  Not 
at  all.  An  entente  with  Germany  means  the  inclusion  of 
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Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  but  that  would  be  all  to  the  good, 
for  such  an  agreement  would  mean  an  European  entente,  and 
that  is  what  should  be.  No  longer  ought  it  be  possible  for 
any  European  Power  to  talk  of  isolation.  One  and  all  should 
be  welded  together  into  a  common  whole,  and  then  the  peace  of 
the  Near  East  would  be  settled  for  years  to  come.  And  with 
peace  in  the  Near  East,  there  is  little  chance  of  war  in  the  Far 
East,  except  it  be  between  Far  Eastern  Powers,  but  that,  too, 
is  ruled  out  of  immediate  consideration  by  the  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Japan,  and  it  may  never  come  to  pass.  As 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  says,  we  do  not  accept  the  proposition  of  inevit- 
able wars.  But,  without  forcing  the  pace,  advantage  might  well 
be  taken  of  the  present  situation  to  show  to  the  people  of 
Germany  and  the  people  of  this  country,  that  instead  of  always 
adopting  a  policy  of  pinpricks  one  towards  the  other,  the  two 
nations  should  be  real  friends,  working  together  for  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  world,  while  each  pursuing  their  own  commercial 
aims  and  objects. 

No  one  can  and  no  one  desires  to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance 
of  a  nation,  least  of  all  Great  Britain,  and  if  Germany  desires  to 
expand  in  Africa  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  British  interests  are 
not  thereby  affected,  it  is  open  to  Germany  to  do  so.  And  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  quote  Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

They  say  in  Germany — I  only  take  the  things  that  are 
reported  and  what  appears  in  the  Press  in  Germany — that 
it  is  part  of  our  policy  always  to  stand  in  Germany's  way 
and  object  to  German  expansion.  Of  course  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Morocco  question  has  come  up  so  often,  because 
that  is  a  special  case  by  itself,  where  we  have  a  special 
Agreement,  and  where  there  are  special  interests,  to  which 
we  attach  importance,  which  are  set  out  in  that  Agreement. 
But  in  my  opinion,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  I  speak 
for  more  than  myself  personally  in  this  matter,  the  wise 
policy  for  this  country  is  to  expand  as  little  as  possible, 
certainly  in  further  African  possessions.  Of  course  there 
are  certain  parts  of  Africa  lying  absolutely  contiguous  to 
British  possessions,  especially  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  if  there  were  territorai  changes 
we  could  not  see  pass  into  other  hands  ;  and  if  there  are 
great  territorial  changes  no  doubt  there  are  other  things 
close  to  British  territory  in  the  nature  of  frontier  rectification. 
But  that  is  not  a  policy  of  expansion,  and  if  there  are  to  be 
big  territorial  changes  in  Africa,  brought  about,  of  course, 
by  the  goodwill  and  negotiation  with  other  Powers,  then  we 
are  not  an  ambitious  competing  party  ;  and  being  not  an 
ambitious  competing  party  ourselves,  if  Germany  has  friendly 
arrangements  to  negotiate  with  other  foreign  countries 
with  regard  to  Africa  we  are  not  anxious  to  stand  in  her 
way  any  more  than  in  theirs.  I  believe  that  is  the  wise 
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policy  for  this  country,  and  if  it  is  the  wise  policy  not  to  go 
in  for  great  schemes  of  expansion  ourselves,  then  I  think 
it  would  be  diplomatically  and  morally  wrong  to  indulge 
in  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  with  regard  to  others.  I  think, 
indeed,  the  House  may  see  something  of  that  in  the  recent 
negotiations.  What  was  Germany's  great  objective,  as  I 
gather,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  negotiations  with  France 
the  other  day  ?  To  obtain  access  to  the  Congo  and  Ubangi. 
I  have  already  said  to  the  House  we  never  for  a  moment 
demurred  to  that  or  put  forward  any  plea  of  British  interests. 
We  have  facilitated — so  far  as  it  lay  with  us  to  do  anything 
— the  negotiations. 

Here  we  have  a  clear  statement  of  British  foreign  policy 
in  the  matter  of  expansion  in  Africa,  and  this  should  clear  up 
once  and  for  all  any  idea  that  may  have  got  abroad  in  Germany 
that  Great  Britain  blocks  the  way. 

On  the  question  of  friendship  with  Foreign  Powers,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  most  explicit.  As  he  pointed  out,  a 
provocative  and  an  aggressive  policy  in  the  matter  of  Germany's 
action  in  Morocco  was  the  very  thing  the  British  Foreign  Office 
steered  clearly  against.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
or  the  thoughts  of  the  British  Government.  But  one  cannot 
disguise  from  oneself  that  the  Press  in  this  country  has  not 
always  exercised  the  discretion  it  should  have  done.  Nothing  so 
offends  a  nation's  pride  than  the  idea  that  one  nation  is  stirring 
up  ill-feeling  against  another  nation,  especially  when  the  two 
nations  are  on  friendly  terms.  But  the  worst  offenders  were 
the  Continental  journals.  I  welcome  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
observations  on  this  point,  and  I  trust  what  he  says  will  be 
reproduced  far  and  wide  in  Germany,  so  that  the  German 
people  may  know  that  nothing  was  farther  from  the  British 
mind  than  to  place  the  action  of  the  German  Government  in  the 
wrong  light.  On  the  other  hand,  from  first  to  last,  everything 
we  did  was  done  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  result  satis- 
factory alike  both  to  France  and  Germany. 

Here  is  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  : 

Our  friendship  with  France  and  Russia  is  in  itself  a 
guarantee  that  neither  of  them  will  pursue  a  provocative 
or  aggressive  policy  towards  Germany,  who  is  their  neigh- 
bour and  ours.  Any  support  that  we  would  give  France  or 
Russia  in  times  of  trouble  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
feeling  of  Parliamentary  and  public  opinion  here  when  the 
trouble  came.  And  both  France  and  Russia  know  perfectly 
well  that  British  public  opinion  would  not  give  support  to 
provocative  or  aggressive  action  against  Germany.  And  the 
same  considerations,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply  to  France  and 
Russia.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  neither  of  them  wishes 
to  pursue  an  aggressive  or  provocative  policy  towards 
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Germany,  and  that,  if  it  were  true,  as  is  sometimes  stated 
in  a  portion  of  the  Continental  Press,  that  we  had  tried  to 
make  difficulties  between  France  and  Germany,  or  between 
Russia  and  Germany — if  it  had  not  been  our  policy  and  if 
they  had  not  known  that  it  was  our  policy  to  smooth  the 
path  of  their  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany — the  friend- 
ship between  us  would  not  have  endured.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  our  friendship  with  France  and  with 
Russia  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  certain  knowledge 
that  neither  they  nor  we  wished  to  pursue  a  provocative  or 
aggressive  policy. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  side  of  the  question,  We,  in 
this  country,  are  continually  being  told  Germany  is  building  a 
fleet  to  attack  Great  Britain.  That  has  been  officially  denied 
over  and  over  again  by  the  German  Emperor,  the  German 
Ambassador,  and  the  German  Chancellor,  who  have  given  per- 
fectly frank  and  absolutely  clear  reasons  why  Germany  desires 
to  possess  a  big  navy.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  safely  say  that 
no  credence  whatever  is  given  in  official  circles  here  to  these 
oft-repeated  canards.  But  apparently  nothing  can  stop  the 
silly  rumours.  In  the  circumstances  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
best  course  to  take  is  to  leave  them  unnoticed. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  said  nothing  on  this  point,  but  he  did  say 
that  Germany  should  be  careful  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in  her 
behalf  to  give  colour  to  these  apprehensions  in  respect  of  any 
other  Power.  It  may  be  that  he  alluded  to  France.  When, 
therefore,  we  hear  it  said  that  Germany,  during  the  last  few 
months,  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  this  country,  that  must 
be  dismissed  as  absolutely  untrue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  in  respect  to  another  nation  there  existed  at  one  time 
some  apprehension.  I  may,  of  course,  be  entirely  wrong,  but 
this  is  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  after  reading  the  f ollowing 
statement  made  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  : 

German  strength  is  by  itself  a  guarantee  that  no  other 
country  will  desire  or  seek  a  quarrel  with  Germany.  That  is 
one  side  of  the  shield  of  which  the  Germans  may  well  be 
proud.  But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  remembered  by  German 
public  opinion  that  there  is  another  side  of  the  shield,  and 
that  if  a  nation  has  the  biggest  army  in  the  world,  if  it  has 
a  very  big  navy  and  is  going  on  to  build  a  still  bigger  navy, 
then  it  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  what  would 
otherwise  be  natural  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  others 
who  have  no  aggressive  intentions  towards  the  Power,  lest 
that  Power  with  its  army  and  navy  should  have  aggressive 
intentions  towards  them.  Germany  is  rightly  proud  of  her 
strength.  She  is  building  a  big  fleet,  and  surely,  it  is  natural 
and  obvious  that  the  growth  of  that  strength  must  raise  appre- 
hensions, or,  at  least,  make  other  nations  very  sensitive  to 
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apprehensions,  lest  the  Power  which  is  becoming  strong  should 
have  aggressive  designs  towards  themselves.  I  do  not  believe 
in  those  aggressive  designs.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  inter- 
preted in  that  sense,  but  I  think  it  must  be  realised  that 
other  nations  will  be  apprehensive  and  sensitive,  and,  of 
course,  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  any  indication  of  aggressive 
intentions.  All  that  we  wish  and  that  other  neighbours  of 
Germany  desire  is  to  live  with  her  on  equal  terms. 

One  does  not  make  new  friendships  worth  having  by 
deserting  old  ones.  New  friendships  by  all  means  let  us 
make,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  ones  which  we  have. 
I  desire  to  do  all  I  can  to  improve  the  relations  with 
Germany.  But  the  friendships  which  we  have,  have  lasted 
now  for  some  years,  and  it  must  be  a  cardinal  point  of 
improvement  of  relations  with  Germany  that  we  do  not 
sacrifice  one  of  those.  And  what  I  desire  and  what  I  hope 
may  be  possible,  though  it  may  seem  difficult  at  the  present 
time,  is  that  improved  relations  may  be  such  as  will  im- 
prove not  only  ourselves,  but  those  who  are  our  friends. 
Let  us  keep  our  friendships  ;  we  intend  to  retain  them 
unimpaired.  The  more  we  can  do,  so  long  as  we  preserve 
that  condition,  the  better,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
do  it.  But  that  is  an  essential  condition.  Now,  is  the 
policy  which  I  have  sketched  out  necessarily  a  bar  to  good 
relations  with  Germany  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  Germany  and  France  were  on 
the  verge  of  war  has  a  very  special  bearing  on  the  Moroccan 
negotiations  in  view  of  our  promised  diplomatic  support  to 
France.  I  have  always  held,  and  I  believe  rightly  held,  that 
diplomatic  support  did  not  mean  or  include  military  or  naval 
support,  and  although  it  is  not  quite  clear  from  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  speech  what  might  and  what  might  not  have  happened 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  breaking  out  between  France  and 
Germany,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  no  circum- 
stances would  this  country  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  our  military 
and  naval  forces  against  Germany. 

With  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  I  have  already  dealt, 
and  only  make  the  quotation  to  emphasise  the  point  that 
if  advances  should  come  from  Germany,  we,  for  our  part,  may 
be  relied  on  to  welcome  them  and  return  them. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  careful  to  remind  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  through  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
country  itself,  that  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904  was 
a  great  element  in  the  foundation  of  our  friendship  with 
France.  It  has  since  then  continued  unimpaired,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  each  party,  and,  "  I  believe,  not  only 
of  the  Governments  but  also  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries."  During  the  last  seven  years,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
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continued,  throughout  all  the  strain  of  diplomatic  discussion, 
closely  connected  as  it  has  been  with  that  Agreement,  the  two 
Governments  have  held  to  it  in  letter  and  spirit.  And  he  trusted 
that  the  fact  that  we  have  with  Prance  during  the  last  seven 
years  gone  hand  in  hand  through  a  great  deal  of  rough  diplomatic 
weather  without  for  a  moment  losing  touch  with  each  other, 
will  have  its  influence  in  perpetuating  in  France  and  here  con- 
fidence in  our  mutual  good  faith  and  good  will  and  in  our  intention 
to  keep  in  touch.  This  pronouncement  met  with  general  accepta- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  it  was  genuinely  felt  that 
in  saying  what  he  did  Sir  Edward  voiced  the  opinion  of  the 
entire  nation. 

When  three  Powers  like  England,  France  and  Germany  are 
negotiating  on  delicate  matters,  and  even  after  these  matters  have 
been  settled,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  amity  than  the  speeches 
of  irresponsible  individuals.  I  was  glad  Sir  Edward  Grey  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  an  unfortunate  speech  made  in  the  country 
not  so  long  ago  which  naturally  inflamed  the  German  mind,  and 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  went  near  to  setting  the  dying  embers 
aglow  again.  The  reproof  administered  by  the  Foreign  Secretary 
from  his  place  in  Parliament  may  be  a  useful  lesson  to  others. 
No  good  can  come  by  the  expression  of  views  founded  on  hearsay 
evidence  at  any  time,  and  least  of  all  when  such  expression 
involves  questions  of  great  delicacy  between  foreign  Powers.  Now 
that  all  is  settled,  to  try  and  rake  up  matters  likely  to  offend  is 
the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  if  we  want  to  see  that  settle- 
ment bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  these  recriminations.  What  we  have  to  do  now 
is  to  work  together,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Weighty  words  in  connection  with  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  Germany  came  from  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  spoke  as  follows  : 

We  are  all  thinking  a  great  deal  about  our  relationship 
with  Germany.  It  is  an  idea  prevalent,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  Germany.  In  my  opinion  that  belief  is  entirely 
unfounded.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — the  House  will 
acquit  me  of  egotism  in  making  these  remarks  ;  I  am 
making  them  not  only  because  I  happen  to  be  the  Leader 
of  the  party  behind  me,  but  also  because  I  think  I  can 
express  the  view  of  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen — so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  had,  and  certainly  have  not 
now,  any  such  feeling.  I  can  imagine  few,  if  any,  calamities 
which  would  seem  so  great  as  a  war,  whatever  the  result, 
between  us  and  the  great  German  people.  I  hear  it  also 
constantly  said — there  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  and  ears 
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to  obvious  facts — that  owing  to  divergent  interests,  war 
some  day  or  other  between  this  country  and  Germany  is 
inevitable.     I  never  believe  in  these  inevitable  wars.     Prince 
Bismarck  once  said,  and  said  truly,  that  no  man  can  over- 
look the  hand  of  Providence,  and  I  am  myself  old  enough 
to  remember  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  same 
thing  was  said  far  more  persistently  about  our  relationship 
with  Russia.     It  is  never  said  now.    Why  ?   For  one  reason, 
because  the  whole  perspective  of  the  world  has  changed. 
It  is  constantly  changing,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  it  may  not  completely  change 
again.     If,  therefore,  war  should  ever  come  between  these 
two  countries,  which  Heaven  forbid,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
due  to  irresistible  natural  laws.     It  will  be  due  to  the  want 
of  human  wisdom.     Neither  men  nor  nations  are  always  right, 
and  in  my  belief  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  absolute  security 
for  peace  is  that  each  country  should  realise  always  the 
strength  of  the  other,  and  should  realise  too  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  domestic  differences,  from  whatever  party  in 
either  country  the  Government  may  come,  each  nation  is 
prepared  to  defend  to  the  last  her  rights  and  her  honour. 

A  debate,  somewhat  similar  in  scope  to  that  in  the  ^House 
of  Commons,  took  place  on  the  following  day  in  the  House  of 
Lords,   when  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  freely  criticised  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  more  especially  in  respect 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Office  while  the  conversations 
regarding  Morocco  were  in  progress  between  France  and  Germany. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Lord  Courtney's  speech  in  detail,  but 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that,  like  him,  I  am  all  for 
entering  into  relationships  of  cordial  friendship  with  Germany. 
The  slate,  as  the  German  Chancellor  has  said,  has  been  cleaned, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  opportunity  by  the  two  Powers  to  come  closer  together. 
It  is  only  the  cranks  and  the  nobodies  who  on  all  occasions  try  to 
stir  up  bad  blood.     And,  as  I  have  often  said,  there  seems  a 
tendency  in  both  countries  to  pay  far  too  much  attention  to 
sections  of  the  public  and  sections  of  the  Press,  instead  of  con- 
centrating attention  on  the  views  of  the  two  nations  as  expressed 
through  the  representative  channels. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  little  or  no  opposition  was  aroused 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement  as  to  the  speech  made  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  Lord 
Courtney's  opinion,  "  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  have  said  anything  on  the  subject  to  the 
bankers  of  the  City  ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  it  would 
have  been  quite  easy  to  have  employed  diplomatic  language. 
But  instead  of  making  a  speech  of  that  kind,  causing  no  irritation 
or  offence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  shrill  outcry 
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of  slighted  self-importance,  which  was  not  a  dignified  thing  at 
all.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  first  essay  in  diplomacy 
was  a  deplorable  essay,  whose  excuse  it  was  difficult  to  discover. 
It  provoked  the  deepest  ill-feeling  among  the  German  people,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  were  in  real  peril  of  something  like  a  war- 
like feeling  between  the  two  nations.  They  knew  that  it  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  speech  that  the  communication 
made  to  the  German  Ambassador  that  Germany  contemplated 
no  acquisition  of  land  in  Morocco  remained  confidential,  and 
permission  to  treat  it  otherwise  was  refused." 

Lord  Lansdowne,  referring  to  the  Chancellor's  oration,  took 
much  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  done.     He  said  : 

As  to  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
that  occasion,  I  will  only  suggest  that  as  a  general  rule  it 
would  be  more  convenient  that  an  important  pronounce- 
ment of  this  kind,  governing  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country, 
should  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  place  in 
Parliament.  I  say  that  without  suggesting  that  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  observations  there  was  anything  which  one 
could  reasonably  take  exception  to.  What  he  said  has 
been  quoted  by  the  noble  viscount  (Lord  Morley),  and,  in 
a  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  commonplace. 
But  commonplaces,  if  they  are  said  by  particular  people  in 
particular  circumstances,  may  be  charged  with  a  good  deal 
of  political  electricity,  and  I  for  one  prefer  to  see  so  important 
an  intimation  of  our  foreign  policy  coming  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  that  admirable  coolness  and  lucidity  which 
invariably  characterise  his  speeches. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  view 
is  the  correct  one.  There  was  nothing  in  what  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  actually  said  to  give  offence  to  any  foreign 
Power.  But  the  fact  that  what  was  said  was  said  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  said  in  the  City  of  London,  and  not 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  certainly  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  tactics.  It  was  also  a 
mistake  calculated  to  produce  a  hostile  feeling  in  Germany  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  most  desirable  that  any  feeling  of 
hostility,  even  if  it  existed,  should  not  have  received  occasion 
to  assert  itself.  In  my  opinion,  there  was  no  reason  for  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  take  the  public  of  either  country  into  his  con- 
fidence at  this  juncture.  The  end  he  desired,  and  very  properly 
desired,  could  have  been  accomplished  through  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  channels,  but  even  if  he  thought  otherwise,  the  end 
should  have  been  accomplished  by  a  speech  in  Parliament 
made  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  not  by  a  speech  addressed 
to  an  assembly  of  bankers  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  City  of  London. 
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As  Lord  Newton  said,  it  was  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that 
the  emotional  politician,  whom  so  many  people  considered  a 
statesman,  the  greater  part  of  whose  political  career  had  been 
passed  in  denouncing  military  and  naval  expenditure,  should  be 
the  person  selected  to  make  the  speech  which  conveyed  the 
impression  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  war.  He  could  quite 
understand  the  German  Government,  or  any  Government, 
resenting  being  lectured  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  was  one 
thing  to  receive  an  intimation  from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  it 
was  quite  another  to  be  lectured  by  a  third  person. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  Lord  Lansdowne  : — 

The  crisis  which  has  exercised  our  minds  so  much  is 
now  happily  over.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  concerned,  to 
whatever  political  camp  they  belong,  will  use  every  effort 
to  render  the  recurrence  of  such  a  period  of  tension  impos- 
sible. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  His  Majesty's  Government.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  what  I  may  term  the 
official  Opposition,  and  I  cannot  help  hoping  that,  judging 
from  the  speeches  lately  delivered  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, a  similar  spirit  may  be  exhibited  in  Germany.  But 
these  official  efforts  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  of  no  avail  unless 
they  are  seconded  by  public  opinion  and  public  language 
in  both  countries.  There  are,  I  am  afraid,  fire-eaters  on  both 
sides,  and  there  are  too  many  people  who  are  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  placing  the  worst  instead  of  the  best  construction 
upon  everything  that  happens  or  everything  that  is  said. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  main  current  of  public  opinion 
amongst  reasonable  people  in  both  countries  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Feelings  on  both  sides  have  no  doubt  been  highly  strung 
of  late,  and  they  may  take  some  time  to  subside,  but  the 
two  countries  are,  after  all,  bound  by  many  ties.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  general  desire  that  those  ties  should  be 
strengthened,  a  general  belief  that  there  is  abundant  room 
for  both  countries  in  the  world,  a  general  readiness  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  any  difficulties  which 
still  remain  unsolved,  and  a  conviction  that  the  greatest 
interest  of  both  Powers  is  the  preservation  of  international 
peace. 

These  are  wise  and  weighty  words.  I  commend  them  to  the 
notice  of  the  British  and  German  peoples,  and  to  the  Press  of 
both  countries.  With  the  two  nations  apart  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  must  always  be  threatened.  With  an 
entente  that  danger  is  removed  once  and  for  all.  May  such  a 
necessary  and  such  a  happy  condition  of  things  soon  be 
accomplished. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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RHODES    SCHOLARS   AT   OXFORD 

BY   WILLIAM   SINCLAIR 

NOT  the  least  important  of  present-day  educational  reforms 
at  Oxford  relate  to  the  world-wide  scheme  instituted  under  the 
will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  for  the  education  of  students  without  the 
limitations  of  nationality,  creed,  or  colour.  A  more  interesting 
forward  movement,  it  may  confidently  be  stated,  cannot  be 
found  at  any  great  seat  of  learning  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
it  is  particularly  suggestive  that  it  should  have  been  made  in 
the  ancient  city  which  has  been,  in  the  past,  known  (if  not 
nicknamed)  as  "  the  home  of  lost  causes."  It  is,  however,  not 
our  intention  to  discuss  recent  reforms  in  College  curriculum  ; 
but  it  may  be  instructive  to  consider  the  scheme  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars,  as  their  present  position  and  prospects  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  helpful  educational 
movements  to  be  seen  in  operation  in  Oxford  to-day. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  Cecil  Rhodes  should 
decide  upon  Oxford  as  the  scene  of  his  long  contemplated 
scheme  ;  for  in  his  early  years  he  knew  the  City  of  Colleges  and 
was,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  judge  of  what  it  would  mean  to 
others.  Oxford  has  many  advantages  in  being  chosen  as  the  scene 
of  the  educational  experiment ;  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  charming 
and  beautiful  cities  in  Britain,  but  is  in  the  proud  position  to 
offer  to  all  scholars  and  students  historical  traditions  unrivalled 
elsewhere.  And  of  all  questions  relating  to  education  and  educa- 
tional reforms  none  are  of  greater  significance  at  the  present 
time  than  the  trend  of  international  relationships  in  the  cause 
of  Peace  and  Progress.  The  familiar  couplet  of  the  poet  : 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined," 

must  have  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  this  is 
to  be  seen  in  his  early  views  on  the  meaning  and  purport  of 
education.  His  example  was  unprecedented  in  his  time,  and  it 
is  indeed  questionable  if  in  the  whole  range  of  political  life  his 
equal  can  be  found,  or  one  who,  in  early  years,  had  such  a 
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brilliant  conception  for  the  education,  to  his  point  of  view,  of 
the  political  leaders  of  the  future. 

Readers  of  the  recent  biographies  of  Cecil  Rhodes  cannot 
fail  to  note  one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics  in  the 
cause  of  political  education.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
written  when  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  we  find  him  pointing 
out  "  exactly  how  the  Empire  should  be  governed  " — a  policy 
and  idea  from  which  he  said  he  had  never  deviated  since  it  was 
"  first  laid  down  in  that  shanty  on  the  Diamond  Fields."  Even 
when  he  was  almost  penniless  he  made  his  first  will,  bequeathing 
all  the  millions  he  intended  to,  and  actually  did  acquire  in  trust 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  to  and  for  the  establishment,  pro- 
motion, and  development  of  a  secret  society,  the  true  aim  and 
object  of  which  shall  be  the  extension  of  British  rule  throughout 
the  world ;  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  Colonial  represen- 
tation in  the  Imperial  Parliament  which  may  tend  to  weld 
together  the  disjointed  members  of  the  Empire  ;  and,  finally, 
the  foundation  of  so  great  a  power  as  to  hereafter  render  wars 
impossible  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  humanity."  This 
important  scheme  which  he  afterwards  founded  was  but  the 
realisation  of  his  earlier  dreams  of  Empire  and  of  Imperial  unity, 
and  has  as  its  ultimate  object  the  welding  together  in  closer 
bonds  of  friendship  and  unity  the  young  and  brilliant  scholars 
of  all  countries  irrespective  of  creed  or  religion — a  scheme  which, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  is  fraught 
with  possibilities  undreamt  of  by  any  present-day  political 
prophet. 

Under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  nothing  was  left  to 
chance,  and  this  has  been  proved  by  the  successful  administration 
by  the  trustees,  and  also  the  work  accomplished  by  the  scholars. 
So  recently  as  1904,  when  the  first  batch  of  scholars,  seventy- 
five  in  number,  entered  Oxford  from  the  Colonies,  from  America, 
and  from  Germany,  we  find  that  there  has  been  no  careless 
spending  of  money,  or  other  people's  money,  no  enforced  bene- 
volence, no  boastful  philanthropy,  but  a  masterful  attempt  to 
solve  the  eternal  problem  of  colonial  allegiance  and  international 
understanding.  From  the  first  the  scholars  have  been  chosen, 
not  only  by  examination,  but  their  morals  and  athletic  prowess 
have  also  been  taken  into  account  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their 
benefactor  was  never  a  pedant,  but  a  loyal  son  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  therefore  no  hard-and-fast  rules  have  been  allowed  to 
hamper  their  choice.  Moreover,  though  they  will  never  be 
numerous  enough  to  swamp  the  University  at  any  time,  they 
have  already  shown  that  they  can  exercise  as  well  as  submit  to 
the  powerful  influences  which  surround  them.  They  have  also 
brought  to  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  news  from  other 
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worlds  than  that  of  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  have  thus 
helped  to  mitigate  and  lessen  the  narrowing  influences  which 
are  inevitable  and  associated  with  the  cloister.  But  the  advan- 
tages which  they  have  gained  have  been  repaid  in  other  ways. 
And  they  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  those  difficult  lessons  of 
life  and  sympathy  which  Oxford  has  always  taught  with  singular 
efficiency,  and  by  which  it  has  always  been  particularly  famous. 
It  is  well  that  it  has  been  so,  for  the  founder  of  the  scholarships 
himself  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  recluse.  He  had  other  aims 
in  life  ;  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  building  of  a  South  African 
Empire,  as  well  as  to  the  making  of  money,  without  which  no 
Empire  can  be  built.  Nay,  he  only  valued  money  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  alone.  Moreover,  he  never  forgot  the  years  which  he  spent 
at  his  University  ;  and  in  his  travels  between  Kimberley  and 
Oxford,  session  after  session,  he  never  ceased  to  profit  by  the 
comradeship  and  solidarity  which  he  gained  at  college  with  his 
young  companions.  For  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  instruction 
which  Oxford  offers,  and  the  continuity  of  life  it  stands  for,  can 
hardly  be  overpraised  for  the  beneficent  and  benign  influences 
it  has  always  exercised  on  its  undergraduates.  Among  those 
who  largely  benefited  by  influences  associated  with  the  City  of 
Colleges  we  must  remember  the  name  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  an 
outstanding  example.  It  was  doubtless  from  this  early  training 
he  learned  to  value  what  it  would  mean  in  the  lives  of  others 
from  distant  lands  ;  #nd  when  he  matured  his  plans  in  later 
years  and  made  suitable  provision  for  international  scholarships, 
he  attained  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  too  brief  life. 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  his  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  exact  terms  of  the  will  which  specially 
refer  to  the  object  he  had  so  long  meditated,  and  by  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  founding  the  international 
scholarships.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  it  is  essential  to  consider  : 

Whereas  I  consider  that  the  education  of  young  Colonists 
at  one  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  of 
great  advantage  to  them  for  giving  breadth  to  their  views, 
for  their  instruction  in  life  and  manners,  and  for  instilling 
into  their  minds  the  advantage  to  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  retention  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Empire.  And  whereas,  in  the  case  of  young  Colonists 
studying  at  a  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  attach 
very  great  importance  to  the  University  having  a 
residential  system  such  as  is  in  force  at  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  without  it  those  students 
are  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives  left  without 
any  supervision  .... 

And  whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an 
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appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe 
will  result  from  the  Union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America  who  will  benefit  from 
the  American  Scholarships  to  be  established  for  the  reason 
above  given  at  the  University  of  Oxford  under  this  my 
Will  an  attachment  to  the  country  from  which  they  have 
sprung,  but  without,  I  hope,  withdrawing  them  or  their 
sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth.  Now, 
therefore,  I  direct  my  Trustees  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my 
death,  and  either  simultaneously  or  gradually  as  they  shall 
find  convenient,  and  if  gradually,  then  in  such  order  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  to  establish  for  male  students  the  scholar- 
ships hereinafter  directed  to  be  established,  each  of  which 
shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £300  and  be  tenable  at  any 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive 
academical  years. 

Over  and  above  this  provision  for  Colonial  and  American 
Scholarships,  Mr.  Rhodes,  by  a  codicil,  executed  in  South 
Africa,  left  instructions  for  the  establishing  of  fifteen  Scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  of  the  yearly  value  of  £250  each,  tenable  for 
three  years,  for  students  of  German  birth.  The  students  are 
to  be  nominated  by  the  German  Emperor,  and  dedicated  as 
Rhodes  wrote — "  for  a  good  understanding  between  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America  will  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  educational  relations  form  the  strongest 
tie."  *  Mr.  Rhodes  had  no  desire  that  any  of  the  students 
elected  to  the  Scholarships  should  be  mere  bookworms,  and  there- 
fore directed  that  his  Trustees  should  regard  the  four  undernoted 
qualifications  as  essential  in  the  character  of  each  student  : 

(i)  His  literary  and  scholastic  attainments. 

(ii)  His  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports 
such  as  cricket,  football  and  the  like. 

(iii)  His  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to 
duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  kindli- 
ness, unselfishness,  and  fellowship. 

(iv)  His  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of 
character,  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  schoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes 
will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the 
performance  of  public  duty  as  his  highest  aim. 

As  showing  that  all  the  scholars  are  not  of  the  same  type 
and  character  a  very  good  story  is  told  of  an  American  who 

*  On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  will,  it  was  reported  that  the  Kaiser  was 
much  impressed  by  the  terms  of  the  generosity  to  German  scholars,  and  specially 
touched  by  the  motives  which  actuated  Rhodes  in.  thinking  of  Germany  in  this  way^ 
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came  to  Oxford  without  a  scholarship  or  other  pecuniary  aid. 
He  was  a  wild  Westerner,  and  unceremoniously  walked  into  a 
college  one  day,  and  asked  to  see  the  chief.  He  then  asked  to 
be  admitted  on  the  books.  He  had  no  particular  references, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  strong  man,  and  after  some 
delay  he  was  enrolled.  He  soon  gave  evidence  that  he  could 
read  hard  and  play  hard.  In  the  long  vacation  he  returned  to 
America  and  worked  for  his  living — at  one  time  as  a  foreman 
of  bricklayers — and  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  back  sufficient 
funds  to  go  on  with  his  studies.  In  the  Christmas  vacation  he 
went  again  to  America  and  lectured  on  Oxford  and  England, 
and  thereby  raised  more  funds.  And  so  he  gradually  kept  his 
terms  and  eventually  graduated  with  double  honours.  "  He 
was,"  said  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Exeter  College,  "  very  well  read  ; 
most  interesting,  most  enthusiastic.  We  could  do  with  many 
like  him." 

Although  the  scheme  of  scholarships  has  only  had  a  few 
years'  trial,  it  has  proved  the  value  and  worth  of  the  founder's 
idea  ;  for  we  know  that  every  scholar  has  given  an  excellent 
account  of  himself  from  the  first.  We  have  proof  of  this  fact 
in  the  statement  recently  issued  which  we  can  only  very  briefly 
refer  to.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  the  total  number  of 
scholars  in  residence  in  Oxford  during  the  academic  year  1908-9 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  Of  these  seventy-eight 
were  from  the  Colonies,  ninety  were  from  the  United  States, 
and  eleven  from  Germany.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  term 
thirty-three  scholars  completed  the  period  of  their  scholarships, 
while  no  less  than  thirty-one  new  scholars  went  into  residence 
in  the  October  term.  Five  scholars  were  given  permission  to 
suspend  their  scholarships  temporarily,  while  six  ex-scholars 
remained  in  residence  and  were  engaged  in  teaching,  research, 
or  special  study  for  examination.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
and  ex-scholars  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic  year 
1909-10  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  The  wide  range  of 
study  pursued  by  the  scholars  is  shown  by  a  list  of  the  numbers 
entered  for  the  various  schools  and  other  courses  of  the  University. 
Of  eighty-three  scholars  from  the  United  States  who  completed 
their  course  at  Oxford,  eighty-two  returned  to  their  own  country 
and  one  had  taken  up  work  in  England.  Of  twenty- three 
Germans,  all  returned  home  except  one  who  had  accepted  a 
teaching  post  in  America.  Of  seventy-eight  Colonial  students, 
twelve  are  still  engaged  in  courses  of  study  preparatory  to 
entering  professions.  And  of  the  remaining  sixty-six,  fifty-one 
had  either  already  returned  or  were  about  to  return  to  their 
own  countries,  four  were  teaching  in  England,  but  looking  for 
Colonial  appointments  in  the  future,  one  was  for  the  present 
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engaged  in  parochial  work  in  England,  with  a  view  to  service 
ultimately  in  his  own  colony  ;  two  had  returned  to  colonies 
other  than  their  own  ;  three  had  accepted  appointments  in 
India ;  two  had  entered  business  positions  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  three  had  remained  to  follow  their  professions  in  England. 

The  qualifying  examinations  (equivalent  to  Oxford 
Responsions)  for  candidates  for  the  scholarships  of  the  past 
year  were  held  in  October,  1909.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom 
sixty-seven  passed  in  all  subjects,  thirty-four  passed  in  all 
subjects  except  Greek  and  ninety-five  failed  to  pass.  No 
candidates  presented  themselves  in  four  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  in  seven  States  no  candidates  passed  their  pre- 
liminary examination.  In  most  of  these,  however,  there  were 
eligible  candidates  from  past  years.  The  qualifying  examinations 
for  the  present  year  were  held  last  October  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  those  Colonies  where  qualification  is  not 
obtained  through  the  affiliation  of  the  local  universities  with 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  results  of  the  last  examinations 
for  the  scholarships  were  of  a  highly  gratifying  character,  and 
those  most  deeply  interested  feel  confident  in  looking  forward 
to  a  brilliant  continuation  of  the  good  work  already  accomplished. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  among  the  Oxford  distinctions 
gained  by  Rhodes  scholars  and  ex-scholars  the  following  list  is 
not  the  least  important.  It  indicates  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner  that  the  aim  and  object  of  the  founder  is  not  only  being 
kept  constantly  in  view,  but  the  results  are  such  as,  we  feel 
sure,  would  have  caused  him,  if  he  had  still  been  alive,  the 
deepest  gratification. 

J.  C.  V.  Behan,  Victoria,  1904.  (University) :  A  Fellowship  at  University 
College  after  an  examination  in  Law. 

S.  N.  Ziman,  New  Zealand,  1908.  (Balliol)  :  Scholarship  (honorary)  in 
Mathematics  at  Balliol  College. 

E.  J.  Waddington,  Bermuda,  1909.  (Merton) :  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
at  Merton  College. 

Among  the  appointments  obtained  by  ex-scholars  may  be 
mentioned  the  undernoted  : — 

C.  F.  T.  Brooke  (West  Virginia,  1904) :  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
English  at  Yale  University. 

Chester  B.  Martin  (New  Brunswick,  1904) :  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  Canada. 

P.  Nixon  (Connecticut,  1904):  Assistant  Professor  at  Bowden  College, 
Maine. 

J.  J.  Tigent  (Tennessee,  1904)  :  President,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College, 
Winchester,  Kentucky. 

J.  A.  Brown  (New  Hampshire,  1904):  Professor  at  the  Syrian 'Protestant 
College  at  Beirut,  Syria. 
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S.  K.  Hornbeck  (Colorado,  1904):  Instructor  at  Che-Kiang  Provincial 
College,  Hangchow,  Che-Kiang,  China. 

B.  E.  Schmitt  (Tennessee,  1905) :  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

J.  N.  Schaeffer  (Pennsylvania,  1905) :  Preceptor  at  Princeton  University, 
New  Jersey. 

C.  H.   Foster    (Idaho,   1905) :     Instructor,    Naval    Academy,    Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

F.  P.  Day  (New  Brunswick,  1905) :  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

P.  W.  Robertson  (New  Zealand,  1905):  Professor  at  Rangoon  College, 
Burmah. 

Harvey  Sutton  (Victoria,  1905) :  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Victoria, 
Australia. 

A.  Moxton  (Nova  Scotia,  1906) :  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

A.  M.  Rothwell,  (North-West  Territories,  1906) :  Lecturer  at  Manitoba 
College,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

R.  C.  Reade  (Ontario,  1906)  :  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  successes  attained  so  far  are  only  an  earnest  indication 
of  what  may  result  in  the  years  to  come  from  the  Rhodes 
scholars.  From  the  first  arrivals  to  the  latest,  the  picked  men 
from  the  Colonies,  from  America  and  from  Germany  have 
infused  a  new  spirit  of  intellectual  rivalry  of  the  best  type  into 
academic  circles  never  before  experienced  in  Oxford.  But  great 
as  their  influence  has  been  during  their  residence  in  the  ancient 
city,  it  is  on  the  Colonies  that  the  bequest  of  Cecil  Rhodes  should 
have  the  best  effect.  No  bond  is  stronger  than  the  bond  of  a 
common  education,  and  when  some  at  least  of  our  Colonial 
statesmen  can  claim  the  privileges  of  Oxford  men,  another  link 
will  be  forged  in  the  chain  of  Imperial  Federation.  Moreover, 
when  the  scholars  return  to  their  own  country  they  will  carry 
with  them,  let  us  hope,  a  knowledge  of  England  and  Englishmen 
which  will  soften  asperity  and  race  feeling  and  draw  tighter  the 
bonds  of  kinship.  That  was  the  principal  object  the  founder 
had  constantly  in  view  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  have  fruitful 
results.  For  if  only  the  Rhodes  scholars  return  to  their  native 
land  not  only  better  citizens,  but  wiser  friends  of  England,  the 
bequest  will  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  far-seeing  statesman 
whose  political  faith  was  strong  enough  to  embrace  all  classes, 
and  who  was  not  only  an  Englishman  but  a  true  citizen  of 
the  world. 

Over  the  gateway  of  New  College,  Oxford,  the  visitor  can 
read  the  legend,  "  Manners  maketh  man,"  and  where  shall  a 
better  school  of  manners  be  found  than  in  the  classic  city  ?  Over 
and  above  the  learning  which  the  students  gather,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  And  when  the 
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American  and  German  students  complete  their  term  of  scholar- 
ship under  the  Rhodes  scheme  of  education,  if  they  go  back  to 
their  own  countries  less  disposed  to  find  the  worst  motive  in 
English  policy,  and  with  a  catholic  political  faith  free  from 
the  narrowing  influences  of  partisanship,  they  will  be  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  when  twenty  years  shall  have  increased  the  Rhodes  scholars 
into  a  goodly  body  of  intelligent  men  in  science,  art,  and  in 
literature,  a  change  of  opinion  should  be  appreciable  both  in 
America  and  in  Germany.  When  that  day  comes,  it  will  not 
only  be  an  advance  towards  Imperial  Federation,  but  the  danger 
of  international  misunderstanding  will  be  considerably  lessened. 
We  may,  indeed,  even  see  the  dream  of  such  men  as  Rhodes  and 
President  Taft  for  the  abolition  of  war  being  and  becoming  a 
realised,  accomplished  fact. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  if  once 
Oxford  listens  to  the  dictates  of  convenience,  not  only  will  she 
impair  her  own  excellence,  she  will  also  destroy  her  value  as 
a  place  of  sojourn  for  the  stranger.  Those  who  visit  her  under 
the  endowment  of  Cecil  Rhodes  do  not,  we  venture  to  say, 
find  a  University  cut  to  the  pattern  of  that  which  they  have 
left  behind  in  their  own  country.  Their  time  will  indeed  be 
lost  if  they  were  to  receive  abroad  the  same  instruction  that 
was  given  them  at  home.  But  if  we  judge  by  past  results,  we 
need  have  no  fears  ;  we  find  that  some  have  already  written 
their  impression  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  residence 
in  Oxford,  and  one  writes  as  follows  : 

I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  three  years  at  this  ancient 
University  will  prove  to  be  the  most  fruitful  of  my  life.  Not  only  shall  I  be 
better  equipped  intellectually,  but  I  shall  ever  feel  the  improving. influence  of 
Oxford  life,  and  the  subtle  charm  of  this  beautiful  city.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  sons  of  Oxford  ever  look  back  with  fondness  to  their  college  days,  and  I 
know  that  I,  too,  shall  look  back  to  them  with  equal  fondness.  The  very  age 
of  the  place  is  a  charm  to  one  coming  from  a  land  so  new ;  and  its  historical 
associations  afford  profound  interest  to  one  who  has  lived  in  the  midst  of 
surroundings  that  embody  little  more  than  the  history  of  his  own  contem- 
poraries. But  aside  from  the  charm  of  age,  the  beauty  of  Oxford  exists  for  me 
in  a  more  absolute  way.  It  exists  in  the  slim  grace  of  Magdalen  Tower ;  in 
the  stateliness  of  St.  Mary's  spire ;  in  the  inimitable  quaintness  of  Mob  Quad 
at  Merton  ;  and  in  a  thousand  other  pictures  among  its  ivy-draped  walls,  which 
I  am  sure  will  never  fade  from  my  memory  in  the  years  to  come. 

Testimony  like  the  foregoing  is  but  one  of  the  many  highly 
flattering  appreciations  of  the  influence  likely  to  be  exercised  on 
other  impressionable  minds  of  scholars  from  the  Colonies  and 
elsewhere.  And  it  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future. 

Four  years  ago,  when  Lord  Rosebery  was  in  Oxford  for  the 
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purpose  of  unveiling  the  memorial  tablet  erected  to  commemorate 
the  foundation  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  he  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  great  Imperialist-statesman  and 
Empire-builder.  The  closing  words  of  the  speech  are  among 
the  best  and  wisest  yet  spoken  relating  to  the  object  for  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  so  strenuously  spent  his  life  : 

The  name  of  Rhodes  will  always  be  preserved  in  the  British  Empire,  for 
which  he  worked  with  such  sublimity  of  conception,  such  broad  capacity,  and 
such  unresting  energy.  He  must  always  remain  a  prominent  figure.  I  aui  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  in  this  University  of  Oxford  that  his  fame  is  most 
secure.  You  are  going  to  honour  him  to-day  by  setting  up  a  tablet,  superfluous 
at  the  present  moment,  but  not  superfluous  in  ages  to  come,  which  may  recall 
to  the  passer-by  the  benefits  he  sought  to  confer  on  this  University.  In  your 
ancient  service  I  suppose  the  name  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes  will  always  be 
remembered,  but  will  it  not  be  chiefly  crowned  as  having  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  two  great  Empires — for  the  mightiest  Republic  that 
has  ever  existed — an  affluence  of  new  scholars,  ready  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
this]  ancient  University,  to  imbibe  its  august  traditions,  and  to  take  back  to 
their  homes  and  to  their  communities  a  message  of  peace,  civilisation,  and 
goodwill.  I  do  not  know  what  other  methods  may  be  taken  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  this  country  or  in  South  Africa,  but  sure  I  am  of  this, 
that  in  this  ancient  University  his  surest  and  noblest  monument  will  be  the 
career,  the  merits,  and  the  reputation  of  the  scholars  whom  he  has  summoned 
within  these  walls. 

Cecil  Rhodes  has  a  more  enduring  tablet  in  the  annals  of 

the  Empire  than  in  anything  already  done  to  honour  his  memory. 

His  name  will  for  ever  be  indelibly  associated  with  the  great 

region  of  Rhodesia,  and,  as  he  once  said,  "  my  name  will  still  be 

there,  and  I  shall  be  remembered  after  two  or  three  centuries." 

But  while  at  one  time  he  had  a  strong  idea  of  posthumous  fame, 

he  nevertheless  subordinated  the  personal  element  in  his  career 

on  behalf  of  others.     His  idea  of  Empire  was  one  that  dominated 

his  whole  life,  and  he  was  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  his  time,  his 

wealth,  and  his  talents  for  the  advancement  of  Imperial  interests. 

No  more  unselfish  man  lived  in  South  Africa  ;    and  while  it  is 

admitted  he  made  mistakes  (who  does  not  ?),  he  cherished  the 

greatest  Imperial  ideas  of  any  statesman  who  was  entrusted  with 

political  power.     One  of  his  best  and  closest  friends  once  declared 

to  the  present  writer  that  Rhodes  was  the  biggest  man  of  his 

generation — his  ideas,  his  political  faith  and  policy  were  imbued 

with  one  purpose  only,  and  that  no  less  than  to  make  life  brighter 

and  better  for  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  Empire.     Expansion  of 

territory  with  him  was  no  idle  dream  ;  it  had  its  definite  purpose 

in  opening  up  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  to  make  homes  for 

Englishmen.     Moreover,  his  ideas  of  education  were  far  removed 

from  the  usual  scholastic  mind  and  outlook  in  academic  circles  ; 

and    we    have  proof    of    his    broad-mindedness   in    the    great 
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scholarship   scheme   established   by   his    munificent  generosity 
at  Oxford. 

"  Now  let  our  violets  fall,  he  loved  them  well — 

He  loved  Old  England,  loved  her  flowers,  her  grass, 

Yea,  in  his  dreams,  he  smelt  her  woodland  smell : 
Now,  roll  the  slab  above  him ;  let  the  brass 

On  which  the  simple  words  are  graven  tell 
Where  sleeps  a  King  whose  memory  shall  not  pass." 

WILLIAM  SINCLAIR. 


THE  EARL  OF  PLYMOUTH  AND  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

SIR, — Now  that  the  Court  has  definitely  accepted  my  offer 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Grounds  and  the  deposit  of  £20,000 
has  been  paid,  I  should  like,  in  a  few  words,  to  explain  the  object 
I  have  in  view  and  my  intentions  as  to  dealing  with  the  property 
in  the  future. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  October  23rd,  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  deposit  the  sum  of  £20,000  and  to  find  someone 
willing  to  sign  the  contract  and  make  himself  responsible  for  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  by  a  given  date.  It  was  subsequently 
announced  that  subscriptions  had  been  promised  amounting 
to  £11,000. 

Ten  days  passed,  but  no  progress  was  made  in  securing  the 
remaining  £9,000. 

It  being  known  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Vezey  Strong)  that 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
most  anxious  that  it  should  be  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  public 
for  all  time,  and  realising  the  great  danger  of  any  further  delay, 
he  sought  my  aid,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  I  offered  to  pay  the 
whole  deposit,  and  to  sign  a  contract  taking  all  risks  and  making 
myself  solely  responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  purchase. 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Standard  on  November  6th, 
immediately  after  my  offer  was  made  known,  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  the  remaining  £9,000  might  easily  have  been  collected 
in  time  to  prevent  the  auction  on  November  28th.  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  writer  and  to  Sir  William  Treloar's  generous 
efforts  to  raise  the  money  required,  the  matter  brooked  no  further 
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delay,  as  it  had  been  announced  by  the  auctioneers  concerned 
that  an  adequate  offer  must  forthwith  be  made  by  a  responsible 
party  in  time  to  enable  their  clients  to  make  the  necessary  appli- 
cation to  the  Court.  There  was  not,  therefore,  then  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  If  the  auction  was  to  be  stopped,  the  offer  had  to 
be  made,  the  contract  signed  and  the  deposit  paid  at  once.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  I  stepped  in  and  took  the  risk 
and  the  responsibility  on  my  shoulders. 

My  intention  now  is  to  hold  the  Crystal  Palace  for  a  reasonable 
period  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  necessary  sum  to  be  raised 
to  relieve  me  of  my  responsibility,  so  that  it  may  be  secured  to 
the  use  of  the  public  under  a  scheme  to  be  determined  by  the 
subscribers.  If,  however,  it  is  found  impossible  so  to  raise 
sufficient  money  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  of  course  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  property  in  such  a  manner  and  under 
such  conditions  as  will  enable  me  to  realise  its  full  value.  The 
actual  purchase-money  payable  to  the  vendors  under  the  contract 
I  have  signed  is  £210,000.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
amount  payable  in  respect  of  the  buildings  and  improvements 
erected  and  provided  during  the  past  year,  and  which  were  not 
the  property  of  the  company  vendors. 

As  soon  as  matters  have  been  thoroughly  considered,  an 
appeal  will,  I  hope,  be  made  for  the  actual  sum  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  raise,  finally  to  secure  this  property  for  the  nation. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

PLYMOUTH. 

54,  MOUNT  STREET,  W.    November  18. 
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TELEGRAPHIC    COMMUNICATIONS  IN  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  THE  EMPIRE 

BY  CHARLES  BRIGHT,  F.R.S.E.,  M.  INST.  C.E. 

AT  this  year's  Imperial  Conference,  the  Dominion  Premiers 
did  not  abandon  their  view  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Empire  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  material  resources,  as  well  as  by  the  promotion  of 
inter-imperial  trade ;  indeed,  towards  this  end  much  time  was 
given  to  the  consideration  of  methods  for  improving  the  means 
of  telegraphic  communication. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  briefly  review  a  means  by  which 
this  may  be  done  advantageously.  It  becomes  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  first  place  on  record  a  fact — which  should  be  a  stimulant 
to  action — that  since  the  Conference  took  place  the  whole  of  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Newfound- 
land and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  passed  from  British  to 
foreign  management  and  control.  It  would  not  serve  any  good 
purpose  to  discuss  in  this  article  the  methods  by  which  that 
control  has  been  brought  about,  nor  to  inquire  into  the  efforts 
by  the  British  Companies  (if  any  were  made)  towards  encouraging 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  to  prevent  the  leasing 
of  their  lines  to  an  American  Company  for  ninety-nine  years. 
The  fact  has  only  to  be  recognised  that  it  was  not  pushed  back 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  and  of  the  Cunard 
Shipping  Company  ;  and  the  position  is  that  British  cables 
landing  on  our  own  territory,  and  worked  by  our  own  subjects, 
are  now  to  be  under  American  management  and  control.  This  posi- 
tion we  have  to  meet  as  best  we  may.  At  the  moment  of  writing, 
H.M.  Government  has  not  yet  transferred  the  licences  held  by 
the  two  British  Atlantic  Cable  Companies  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  of  America.  If,  however,  this  transfer  takes 
effect,  it  might  safely  be  inferred  that  the  Government  will 
recognise  the  necessity  of  supporting  any  scheme  brought  forward 
(if  not  themselves  instituting  a  scheme)  for  an  All-British 
Atlantic  Cable  either  under  State  ownership  or  worked  by  British 
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private  enterprise  under  definite  State  control — connecting  up, 
by  means  of  a  corresponding  land  line,  with  the  Imperial 
Pacific  Cable. 

It  is  a  sine  qua  non,  well  known  to  those  actively  engaged  in 
telegraphic  work,  that  complete  ownership  alone  confers  absolute 
control ;  and  a  line  manned  by  British  subjects,  landing  on  our 
own  territory,  leased  to  and  under  foreign  management,  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  no  longer  of  Imperial  value.*  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  combine  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
under  the  conditions  which  at  present  prevail,  either  for  trade, 
for  administrative  purposes,  for  the  preparation  or  maintenance 
of  defence  or  for  defence  itself.  No  degree  of  complacency  can 
overcome — but  will,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  multiply— 
difficulties.  These  difficulties  must  sooner  or  later  be  grappled 
with,  if  this  country  is  to  keep  step  with  Germany,  France 
and  other  first-class  Powers,  which  from  the  very  beginning  have 
taken  measures  to  secure  to  themselves  lines  of  communications, 
not  only  those  starting  from  the  Motherland  to  the  Colonies — 
which  are  the  most  important — but  also  to  foreign  places,  with 
the  declared  intention  of  being  free  of  the  lines  owned  and 
worked  by  other  countries  and  especially  Great  Britain.  Midst 
the  ordinary  feelings  associated  with  the  rivalry  of  nations,  we 
can  but  have  one  of  respect  for  the  German  Government  and 
its  people  for  the  astute  provision  they  make  in  the  interest  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  notably  so  in  regard  to  their  cable  policy, 
which  is  rapidly  outreaching  ours  in  proportion  to  their  far 
less  extensive  oversea  dominions.  In  a  word,  whilst  we  may 
be  the  greatest  colonising  country  the  world  has  ever  known, 
the  Germans  make  the  very  best  of  those  Colonies  they  possess  ; 
and  this  is  largely  due  to  their  cable  policy — a  policy  built  up  to 
provide  for  contingencies  such  as  we  are  disposed  to  neglect,  or 
consider  not  worth  troubling  about. 

Let  us  now  further  contemplate  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs ;  and  while 
dealing  with  routes,  regard  must  be  had  for  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  independent  and  duplicated  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
provide  that  in  no  case  of  interruption  will  communication  be 

*  If,  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  it  is  immaterial  to  whom  a  cable  belongs, 
provided  its  ends  can  be  captured  in  times  of  war,  why  has  Germany — as  well  as 
France — spent  vast  sums  on  establishing  their  own  cable  systems,  after  being  for 
many  years  dependent  on  those  so  admittedly  well  worked  by  British  cable  com- 
panies ?  The  question  of  capture  in  time  of  war  is  merely  one  of  naval  supremacy 
at  the  spot  and  at  the  moment.  But  control  at  other  times — when,  say,  trouble  is 
brewing — may  be  even  more  important ;  and  certainly  we  shall  have  lost  all  control 
of  any  British  Atlantic  cables  if  and  when  the  Government  transfers  the  "  Anglo- 
American"  and  "Direct  United  States"  Companies'  licences  to  the  "Western 
Union  "  Company  of  America. 
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interfered  with,  except  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  cutting 
or  interruption  at  the  same  time  of  more  than  one  section  far 
apart.  To  meet  these  eventualities,  cables  should  be  laid  from 
Blacksod  Bay,  Ireland,  to  Newfoundland  and  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia ;  and  landlines  should  extend  across  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  both  these  places,  thereby  connecting  up  with  the 
Imperial  Pacific  Cable.  A  cable  now  connects  Halifax  with 
Bermuda,  and  others  should  be  continued  thence  to  Barbados, 
if  not  also  to  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  Thus,  as  there 
exists  cable  communication  between  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  the 
British  West  Indian  system  would  then  be  complete.  The 
Pacific  Cable  from  Vancouver  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
already  connects  with  cables  extending  as  far  as  Bathurst  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ;  but  another  one  should  be  laid  from 
that  place  to  Barbados,  for  completing  the  entire  circle  from 
Canada,  and  at  the  same  time  linking  up  India  and  Egypt. 
By  this  arrangement  the  telegraphic  link  running  from  the  East 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  along  the  Portuguese,  Spanish 
and  French  coasts  to  Land's  End — possibly  the  cockpit  in  the 
event  of  war — would  be  materially  strengthened.  Moreover, 
the  likelihood  of  interrupted  communication  with  our  Colonies 
and  Eastern  possessions  would  be  greatly  minimised,  if  not 
entirely  eliminated.  At  the  same  time  the  Imperial  Pacific 
Cable  would  thus  be  duplicated  over  entirely  new  ground.* 

Roughly,  there  would  be  required  to  complete  the  whole 
circle  some  7,000  to  8,000  nautical  miles  of  cable,  the  cost  of 
which  would  not  exceed  one  Dreadnought.  The  expense  of  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  would,  roughly,  reach  £200,000  a  year  ; 
and,  as  a  set  off,  there  would  be  the  Atlantic,  the  Cape,  and  also 
the  West  Indian  traffic.  By  making  suitable  arrangements  with 
the  various  Government  and  other  interests,  this  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  reach  a  sum  which  would  at  the  worst  leave  but 
a  small  charge  on  all  concerned,  if  it  did  not  actually  produce  a 
cash  profit — as  might  well  be  anticipated. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  German  Government  subscribes 
annually  towards  the  support  of  two  Atlantic  cables  £85,500 
till  1944,  and  £76,250  (or  practically  a  traffic  guarantee  of  that 
amount)  for  twenty  years  towards  the  German-Dutch  system 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  other  guarantees  and  subsidies  for  the 

*  In  due  course  the  proposed  All-British  Atlantic  Cable  should  be  supplemented 
either  by  a  cable  or  wireless  system  on  an  extreme  northerly  route  vid  Greenland  and 
also  possibly  Iceland.  This  system  could  well  have  Scotland  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde)  as  its  starting  point.  The  route  not  being  All-British  might  be  worked  with 
the  Danish  Government  on  account  of  its  association  with  Iceland.  The  route  is  a 
favourable  one,  commercially  for  a  cable,  in  view  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
introducing  relay  stations  at  the  intermediate  points.  In  this  way  it  would  serve  as 
an  excellent  connection  with  the  Pacific  Cable  under  ordinary  conditions, 
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African-Brazilian  cables.  The  latter  lines  it  will  no  doubt  extend 
whilst  seeing  that  all  the  traffic  is  earmarked  for  its  own  cables. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  our  Imperial, 
Dominion  and  Colonial  Governments  have  any  regard  for  national 
safety,  they  might  well  follow  such  a  business-like  example. 

There  is  now  to  be  discussed  the  method  of  carrying  out  the 
scheme.  Here  again  we  may  suitably  take  note  of  German  practice. 
The  Government  there  secures  for  itself  proprietary  rights  and 
complete  control.  Men  are  chosen  for  the  direction  of  the  work 
of  laying  and  maintaining  the  cable  systems  who  have  been 
proved  by  long  experience  in  the  actual  business  to  be  fully 
qualified  as  business  men  and  cable  experts.  Companies  were 
formed  to  manufacture  the  cables  and  to  work  them,  and  the 
most  successful  results  have  followed.  Our  methods  should 
be  the  same,  if  lost  ground  is  to  be  recovered  ;  and  whether  the 
Imperial  lines  here  considered  be  carried  out  or  not,  their  necessity 
will  not  grow  less.  The  question  has  been  considered  and 
reconsidered ;  Royal  Commissions  and  Departmental  Com- 
mittees have  presented  reports  time  and  again,  yet  still  there 
remains  that  want  of  action  which  will  place  this  country  within 
a  few  years  in  the  second  rank  of  telegraphic  importance. 

Should  the  State  own  and  work  these  lines  ?  Private  enter- 
prise under  stress  of  competition  works  a  business  best  as  a  rule ; 
but,  in  my  opinion  at  any  rate,  absolute  and  complete  State 
control  is  essential ;  and  by  the  formation  of  a  suitable  Board 
of  Control,  with  representatives  of  the  various  departments 
concerned,  there  is  still  no  reason  why  business-like  measures 
should  not  be  adopted,  provided  that  the  Board  be  to  a  great 
extent  constituted  by  really  qualified  technical  and  business  men 
(with  the  proper  sort  of  training)  such  as  may  be  relied  upon  to 
direct  matters  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  These  men  must  not, 
however,  be  under  any  outside  restrictions  or  subject  to  political 
or  administrative  interference,  or  whims,  of  the  moment. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  German  and  French  Governments, 
when  they  laid  their  own  cables,  adopted  the  rates  existing  at 
that  time  ;  and  they  are,  of  course,  in  the  position  of  being  able 
to  reduce  them  as  they  think  necessary  between  their  own  colonies. 

The  value  of  Atlantic  cable  traffic  may  be  said  to  equal  about 
£1,200,000  per  annum,  outside  of  any  traffic  coming  to  the  French 
and  German  Atlantic  Companies.  If  a  6d.  trans- Atlantic  rate 
were  introduced,  and  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  special 
rates  beyond,  it  is  probable  that  the  volume  of  business  would 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  revenue  figures  would  be 
maintained,  even  with  social  telegrams  at  3d.  and  press  at  2d.  per 
word.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  line  from 
Blacksod  Bay  to  Newfoundland  would  capture  one-tenth  at 
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least  of  the  trans- Atlantic  traffic,  thus  bringing  in  a  revenue  of 
£120,000. 

Exactly  how  much  the  British,  Canadian,  Australian,  South 
African,  etc.,  Governments  could  contribute  towards  the  revenue 
of  Imperial  lines,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  ;  but  the 
volume  of  traffic  from  these  sources  would  certainly  be  con- 
siderable. The  Cape  Government  has  control  of  traffic 
representing  some  £300,000  per  annum  ;  and  it  would  be  quite 
within  reason  to  look  for  £60,000  in  this  direction.  The  West 
Indian  message  rates  are  deplorably  high,  and  some  forty  years 
behind  the  times.  They  must  be  reduced  substantially  ;  and  a 
net  revenue  of  about  £40,000  to  £50,000  would  probably  accrue 
if  the  cable  system  there  were  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Relations 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  If  we  add  together  the 
calculated  Atlantic,  West  Indian,  and  Cape  Government  traffics, 
we  see  that  about  £220,000  would  be  available  for  the  Govern- 
ments ;  and  this  is  in  excess  by  some  £20,000  out  of  £200,000 
computed  to  be  the  maximum  amount  required  to  work  and 
maintain  the  entire  cable  system  above  outlined.  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  no  real  reason  for  any  fear  of  loss,  or  charge  on  the 
Governments,  for  a  system  which  would  do  so  much  for  the  freedom 
of  reciprocal  trade  as  well  as  for  the  Empire's  unity  and  safety. 
Inter-Imperial  politics  and  Imperial  relations  generally  would 
enormously  benefit  if  only  by  the  greater  volume  of  messages  (and 
especially  press  messages)  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  rates  that 
would  form  part  of  the  scheme — if  possible,  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  services  which  wireless  telegraphy 
can  perform  in  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire.  This  branch 
of  applied  science  has  developed  in  an  altogether  wonderful  way  ; 
and,  thanks  largely  to  the  business  ability  and  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Marconi  and  his  companies,  it  has  already  achieved  much. 
It  is  some  years  ago  now  since  I  urged  for  wireless  telegraphy 
being  turned  to  account — on  trial  at  any  rate — as  an  auxiliary 
to  cables  throughout  the  Empire,  whilst  also  pointing  to  its 
application  for  coast  communication  and  general  maritime  uses. 
Since  then  Mr.  Marconi,  by  dint  of  enormous  perseverance  in 
various  directions,  has  established  a  regular  trans- Atlantic 
wireless  service.  Here  he  has  been  brought  into  competition 
with  rival  cable  companies  affording  an  excellent  service  of  long 
standing  ;  and  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  service  and  the  trans-Atlantic  wireless  service 
it  cannot  at  present  be  claimed  that  the  latter  seriously  approaches 
the  former  in  point  of  efficiency,  though  having  the  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  cost.*  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  wireless 
*  On  this  account  it  should  serve  as  a  lever  for  bringing  down  cable-rates. 
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system  has  so  far  been  materially  handicapped  by  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  cable  services,  it  has  not  had  satisfactory  land-line 
connecting  links  on  the  other  side.  But  whilst  this  accounts  for 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  trans- Atlantic  messages  sent 
by  the  wireless  system,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  for  the  com- 
paratively long  time  occupied  by  those  which  are  sent,  it  does 
not  serve  as  an  explanation  for  those  radio-telegrams  which 
never  reach  at  all  or  for  the  errors  on  others. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  things  achieved  by  Mr.  Marconi  and  his  rivals,  the  art  is 
in  its  infancy — as  a  working  system — when  compared  with  the 
fifty-year-old  cable  service.  Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that 
cable  telegraphy  is  standing  still.  The  cable  itself  is  admittedly 
the  same,  fundamentally,  as  it  has  always  been  ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  new  apparatus  to  work  the  said  cable  a  speed  of 
over  fifty  words  a  minute  in  each  direction  at  the  same  time  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day  in  place  of  some  five  words  a  minute 
in  the  first  instance,  and  as  against  a  figure  somewhere  midway 
between  the  two  performed  by  the  wireless  system.*  Enough 
has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  indicate  that  with  those  who  are 
conversant  in  both  systems  the  wireless  telegraphy  service  of 
to-day  cannot  be  seriously  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the 
present-day  cable  service.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
akin  to  that  between  an  express  and  a  suburban  train,  whose 
constant  stops  correspond  to  the  re-transmissions  necessary  with 
radio-telegraphy,  but  overcome  in  the  modern  cable  service  by 
an  automatic  relay.  Thus  the  entire  world  can  be  encompassed 
by  cable  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  How  long  would  that  take 
by  wireless  ? 

It  is,  of  course  impossible  to  foresee  what  science  or  com- 
mercial developments  may  have  in  store  for  us  in  either  instance. 
It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  wireless  system  is  more  open 
to  improvement  and  development.  It  would  not,  however,  do 
to  jump  at  that  conclusion,  when  we  remember  the  vast  changes 
in  cable  telegraphy  since  its  inception,  and  that  these  changes 
have  been  accomplished  so  far  more  or  less  independently  of 
the  cable  itself,  which  has,  in  fact,  only  altered  to  the  extent  of 
improved  materials  and  manufacture.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  with  a  cable  that  would  carry  a  considerably  increased 
number  of  words  per  minute  under  given  .conditions,  any  difficulty 
attached  to  substantial  reduction  of  tariff  would  be  at  once 
automatically  solved.  Whilst  the  public  are  kept  well  informed 
through  the  Press  of  every  turn  in  wireless  telegraphy  progress 
and  development,  the  corresponding  movements  and  advances  in 
regard  to  cable  matters  are  nowadays  left  unrecorded — partly, 
*  This  is  at  the  best  computation,  and  without  allowing  for  constant  repetitions, 
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perhaps,  because  those  connected  with  this  branch  of  work 
have  not  the  same  need,  or  desire,  for  publication. 

It  is  widely  thought — mainly  by  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge — that  wireless  telegraphy  is,  on  its  own  merits, 
on  the  eve  of  supplanting  telegraphy  by  cable.  There  is  at 
present,  certainly  nothing  to  suggest  this  in  actual  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  nearly  five  times  as  much  cable  has  been  made  and 
laid  since  the  Marconi  Company  was  established  as  during  the 
corresponding  period  before.  That  is  the  position  at  present. 
What  it  may  be  in  the  future  would  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
development  effected  with  each  method.  Let  us  assume  for 
the  moment — as  is  so  commonly  assumed — that  cable  telegraphy 
stands  more  or  less  still  and  that  wireless  telegraphy  advances 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  On  this  assumption  the  wireless  telegraphy 
of  the  future  will  be  something  fundamentally  different  from  the 
wireless  telegraphy  that  we  know  of  to-day  ;  and,  that  being  so, 
heavy  expenditure  in  this  field  would  apparently  require  to  be 
more  or  less  repeated.  In  other  words,  the  scrap  heap  would  be 
in  wireless  apparatus  rather  than  the  oft-pictured  cable  scrap- 
heap. 

Briefly,  in  pre-supposing  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  going  to 
supplant  cable  telegraphy — seeing  that  it  is  at  present  so  far 
behind  it  in  efficiency — something  very  revolutionary  will  have 
to  occur  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  that  would  necessarily 
entail  the  more  or  less  constant  abandonment  of  existing  appa- 
ratus for  something  entirely  different,  such  as  will  effect  these 
fundamental  differences.  At  present,  most  of  the  wireless  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  practice  has  been — so  far  as 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  are  concerned — either  by  the 
Marconi  Company  or  the  Telefunken  Company ;  but,  apart 
from  the  obvious  objections  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
monopoly,*  is  it  in  accordance  with  history  that  all  developments 
will  be  due  to  any  one  inventor,  or  even  two  inventors  ?  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  comparatively  young  branch  of  applied  science 
it  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way  if  some  entirely  new  inventor 
produced  a  wireless  telegraphy  system,  fundamentally  different 
from  anything  that  we  at  present  know  of,  which  might  conceivably 
have  enormous  practical  advantages.  Even  now,  almost  every 
week  we  hear  of  some  wonderful  new  "  system  "  that  is  going  to 
entirely  outstrip  anything  in  existence. 

*  Some  people,  whilst  violently  pointing  to  the  admitted  objections  to  a  monopoly 
in  cables,  have  somewhat  inconsistently  urged  that  a  monopoly  in  "  wireless  "  would 
be  good  for  us.  The  recent  House  of  Commons  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Inter- 
national Eadio-Telegraphic  Convention  admitted  weighty  arguments  against  such 
a  monopoly ;  yet  now  again  a  "  wireless  "  monopoly  seems  to  receive  encouragement, 
and  competition  the  reverse. 
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In  the  face  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  the  conclusions  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  in  regard  to  the  question  of  telegraphy 
were  certainly  somewhat  remarkable.  How  these  conclusions 
came  about  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  here.  It  suffices 
to  say  that  the  Home  Government  brought  forward  a  scheme 
— originally  incited  by  the  Marconi  Company — in  substitution 
for  the  oft-urged  Imperial  Atlantic  Cable  which  had,  on  this 
occasion,  been  "  fathered  "  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
delegates.  Whilst  I  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to 
the  great  utility  of  wireless  telegraphy  stations  (auxiliary  to  an 
Imperial  cable  service)  at  a  number  of  important  centres  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  whereas  the  Marconi  Company  brought  a 
high  and  dry  scheme  of  this  nature  to  the  notice  of  H.M.  Post 
Office  and  certain  people  of  considerable  eminence  and  impor- 
tance, it  is  these  same  people  who — at  the  instance  of  a  famous 
legal  luminary — appear  to  regard  and  urge  such  a  scheme  as  a 
suitable  substitute  for  the  completion  of  the  Imperial  cable  chain. 

This  view  can  scarcely  be  supported  from  an  efficiency 
standpoint.  Perhaps,  however,  those  at  the  back  of  it  anticipate 
approval  on  the  score  of  economy.  Yet,  according  to  the  figures 
supplied  in  support  of  the  wireless  project,  the  total  cost  will 
amount  to  £1,500,000,  i.e.,  £60,000  for  each  station— which  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  what  it  would  cost  to  carry  out  the 
main  elements  in  the  Imperial  cable  scheme.  The  Governments 
concerned  are  to  pay  £10,000  per  annum  for  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  stations,  viz.,  £250,000  per  annum.  The  revenue  is  estimated 
at  15,000  words  per  diem  for  each  station  at  Id.  per  word  over 
certain  distances,  and  a  revenue  is  anticipated  of  £600,000  a 
year,  though  no  mention  has  yet  been  made  as  to  how  the 
revenue  is  to  be  allocated.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that, 
with  several  of  the  many  stations  enumerated,  15,000  words,  or 
2,500  messages  per  day,  must  be  considered  a  distinctly  liberal 
estimate. 

In  further  reviewing  our  recently-adopted  wireless  telegraph 
policy,  let  us  again  turn  to  Germany — a  country  in  the  very  fore- 
front in  studying  and  using  the  developments  of  science.  The 
German  Government  has  turned  wireless  telegraphy  to  consider- 
able account,  and  is  in  no  way  behind  ours  in  this  respect.  The 
German  wireless  policy  has,  however,  never  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  rapid  development  of  their  cable  policy. 
Then,  again,  our  friends  in  the  United  States,  with  their 
predisposition  for  anything  new,  have  at  one  time  or  another 
tried  "  wireless "  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  yet 
they  recognise  to  the  full  the  superiority  of  a  cable  service — or 
those  wide-awake  people  would  scarcely  have  gone  in  for  the 
somewhat  costly  and  time- taking  process  of  absorbing  rival 
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(British)  Atlantic  Cable  systems.     Does  that  look  like  the  cable 
becoming  defunct  or  even  moribund  ? 

Apart  from  the  superiority  of  the  cable  service  in  accuracy, 
speed  and  even  certainty  of  reception,  it  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  wireless  system — amongst  those  that  know  both — as  a 
strategic  asset.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  of  considerable  value  to 
the  Navy — as  well  as  generally — in  times  of  peace,  when  the 
operators  on  seeing  a  message  is  not  for  them  leave  it  alone  ; 
but  that  sort  of  consideration  for  others,  and  the  property  of 
others,  would  scarcely  prevail  if  trouble  were  in  the  wind  or  when 
actual  war  was  proceeding.  Under  such  conditions  everyone  would 
be  picking  up  everybody  else's  messages  and  making  what  could 
be  made  of  them,  besides  disturbing  them  where  possible.  In 
this  way,  wireless  telegraphy  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  two- 
edged  weapon,  indeed.  Another  point  that  requires  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  all  wireless  stations  having  masts  and  aerials — 
more  or  less  high — form  a  handy  target  for  the  enemy.  What- 
ever provision  may  be  made  to  meet  this  objection,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  a  wireless  station  is  liable  to  be  a  far  more 
vulnerable  object  than  a  deep  sea  cable.  Then  again,  whilst 
radio-telegraphy  can  be  carried  on  fairly  satisfactorily  in 
temperate  zones,  that  is  not  so  in  the  tropics,  and  "  atmo- 
spherics "  are,  as  yet,  always  a  source  of  more  or  less  trouble, 
often  stopping  operations  for  several  hours  on  end.  These  are, 
indeed,  serious  objections  to  the  movements  of  a  fleet  being 
directed  from  headquarters  by  "  wireless  " — especially  where  a 
number  of  re-transmissions  have  to  be  accomplished.  Further, 
we  may  have  to  battle  with  the  demoralising  influence  of  any 
untuned  system — such  as  that  on  the  Eiffel  Tower — within,  say, 
a  range  of  1,000  miles. 

Thus,  though  an  Imperial  wireless  system  should  serve  a 
highly  useful  purpose  as  an  alternative  service,  it  would  not 
seem  wise  to  put  reliance  on  it  as  a  substitute  for  filling  in  the 
gaps  of  the  Imperial  Cable  chain,  and  certainly  not  in  substitution 
for  the  much-talked-of,  and  urged  for,  All-British  Atlantic  Cable. 
Business  men  are  not  now  found,  as  a  rule,  to  entrust  important 
messages  to  the  wireless  system  instead  of  to  the  cable ;  and 
there  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  the 
State  to  do  so  either — unless  a  report  is  available  to  that  effect 
from  some  recognised  impartial  expert  alike  experienced  in  the 
present  working  of  both  services  under  the  various  applicable 
conditions.  If  such  a  report  exists,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  name  of  the  expert  who  drafted  it. 

It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Asquith  stated  clearly  his  adherence 
to  a  previously-expressed  conviction  that  much  could,  and 
should,  be  done  for  improving  inter-Imperial  relations  and  trade 
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by  improved  and  extended  cable  communication.  May  we  not 
now  rely  upon  these  voluntary  expressions  being  given  a  real 
meaning,  seeing  that  Royal  Commissions  and  Parliamentary 
Committees  have  reported  to  that  effect  for  a  considerable  time  ? 
The  desirability  of  the  scheme  has  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned ;  but  no  Government  has,  so  far,  been  disposed  to  face 
the  necessary — but  by  no  means  excessive  —  expenditure 
involved. 

A  recognition  of  the  strategic  national  utility  of  an  Imperial 
Cable  Service  naturally  points  to  the  cost  being  put  down  on 
the  Navy  Estimates  ;  and,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  this 
cost  would  amount  to  less  than  a  "  Dreadnought,"  such  as 
reasonable  people  recognise  the  necessity  of.  In  my  view,  a 
clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  national  needs  and 
class  or  individual  luxuries.  If  this  were  done,  Imperial  cables 
would  come  under  the  former,  whereas  electric  or  other  special 
light,  telephones,  pianos,  etc.,  would  clearly  follow  within  the 
scope  of  luxuries.  And  it  may  surely  be  urged  that  national 
needs  for  the  safety,  defence  and  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole — and  even  for  the  Empire — should  come  before  class,  or 
individual,  interests  in  the  matter  of  the  nation's  taxation. 
At  present  we  are  running  the  risk  of  this  being  recognised 
only  when  it  is  too  late. 

To  develop  business  at  home  on  a  municipal  basis  has  a 
charm  for  certain  statesmen — while  sometimes  perhaps  forgetting 
that  those  who  cannot  afford  certain  luxuries  themselves  would 
not  naturally  want  to  contribute  towards  them.  Again,  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  the  less  fortunate  classes — even  at  the 
expense  of  the  rich — has  a  very  natural  charm  for  other  states- 
men. But  is  not  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole — depending  any  day,  perhaps,  .on  a  united  Empire, 
with  all  its  branches  in  telegraphic  communication — a  more 
obvious  subject  for  taxation  than  either  luxuries  for  the  com- 
paratively rich,  or  luxuries  for  the  comparatively  poor — no 
matter  what  may  be  thought  at  election  time  ? 

CHARLES  BRIGHT. 
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THE    NATIVE    LABOUR    QUESTION    IN 
SOUTHERN   RHODESIA 

BY   FRANK   H.   WITTS 

"  THE  main  object  of  to-day's  demonstration  will  have  been 
attained  if  the  Imperial  Government  is  made  to  realise  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  position."  So  ran  the  leading  article 
in  the  Rhodesia  Herald  of  September  21st,  commenting  on  the 
demonstration  held  in  Salisbury  and  organised  by  the  Mashona- 
land  farmers  to  draw  attention  to  the  alarming  shortage  of 
native  labour  throughout  the  country,  a  shortage  which  threatens 
with  ruin  many  of  the  new  settlers.  It  is  fully  recognised  by 
Rhodesians  that  no  solution  of  their  labour  troubles  will  be 
effective  unless  supported  by  a  healthy  public  opinion  at  home, 
and  as  opinion  about  Rhodesia  here  is  often  misinformed  or 
uninformed,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  study  the 
attitude  of  that  section  of  the  community  which  has  suffered 
most.  I  refer  to  the  farmers.  For  if  the  farmers  are  less  opulent 
than  the  miners,  they  are  equally  essential  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  need  labour  no  less  than  their  more 
wealthy  compatriots. 

At  the  Salisbury  demonstration  several  important  resolutions 
were  passed.  The  first  had  little  bearing  on  the  problem  we  are 
discussing,  but  it  illustrates  the  straits  to  which  farmers  are 
driven.  It  ran  as  follows  : 

That  the  Government  be  asked  to  state  definitely  and  immediately  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  supply  at  once  a  minimum  number  of  boys,  sufficient  to 
relieve  temporarily  an  unprecedented  crisis  which  otherwise  will  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  of  the  farming  community. 

This  was  tantamount  to  demanding  from  the  Government  a 
species  of  forced  labour,  and  the  reply  given  to  the  resolution 
was  necessarily  in  the  negative.  At  the  same  time  the  Acting- 
Administrator  intimated  that  instructions  would  be  sent  to  the 
Native  Commissioners  to  help  the  more  urgent  cases  by  encourag- 
ing the  natives  in  their  charge  to  come  out  and  work  for  a  short 
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time,*  thus  showing  that  the  Government  realises  the  difficulty, 
and  is  prepared  to  give  every  possible  assistance. 

The  next  resolution  dealt  with  the  crux  of  the  present  situation, 
for  it  is  felt  that  the  prohibition  placed  on  the  recruiting  of 
natives  in  Nyasaland  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  present  shortage.  It  was  worded  thus  : 

That  this  meeting  requests  the  Government  to  extend  every  support  to 
H.E.  the  High  Commissioner  towards  the  removal  of  all  illegal,  arbitrary,  and 
vexatious  restrictions  now  in  force  by  the  Nyasaland  authorities  against  natives 
of  that  country  voluntarily  seeking  work  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  as  the  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  these  restrictions  are  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
opposed  to  all  British  principles  of  fair  play. 

Seeing  that  the  natives  are  willing  to  come,  and  can  earn  a 
much  higher  wage  in  Rhodesia  than  in  Nyasaland,  while  the 
supply  of  native  labour  in  Nyasaland  far  exceeds  the  demand, 
these  restrictions  appear  very  unfair.  Interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  a  strong  phrase,  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
justified,  for  the  Nyasaland  native  is  forced  to  remain  at  work 
in  his  own  country  where  he  can  only  earn  from  3s.  to  5s.  a  month, 
though  by  travelling  to  Rhodesia  he  can  earn  from  155.  to  205. 
a  month.  Naturally,  the  native  wishes  to  secure  the  higher 
wage,  and  only  a  thinly- veiled  species  of  "  forced  labour " 
makes  him  work  for  the  smaller  amount. 

The  Nyasaland  point  of  view  is  that  by  allowing  labour  to 
be  drawn  away  from  its  own  area  development  would  be  crippled 
and  the  rate  of  wages  rise,  thus  hampering  the  growth  of  Nyasa- 
land industries.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  industries  capable 
of  paying  so  diminutive  a  wage  are  unsound  financially,  and 
are  exploiting  the  native  for  the  benefit  of  the  European.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  of  wages  rises  in  Nyasaland,  the  supply 
of  labour  will  adjust  itself  automatically,  for  should  the  native 
be  able  to  earn  a  good  wage  at  home,  he  will  not  require  to  go 
further  afield.  Lord  Gladstone  has  undertaken  to  press  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  and 
before  these  lines  appear  in  print  it  may  be  that  they  will  have 
disappeared,  or  at  least  been  modified. 

The  Rhodesian  Native  Labour  Bureau  formed  the  subject 
of  the  third  resolution,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the  Bureau 
be  abolished,  while  a  rider  was  added  to  the  effect  that  the 
recruiting  of  labour  should  be  directed  by  the  Government. 

*  The  latest  news  from  Salisbury  indicates  that  the  response  to  the  appeals  of 
the  Native  Commissioners  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  boys  are  being  engaged 
for  three  months,  a  period  during  which  the  farmer  will  bo  able  to  complete  last 
year's  harvest  and  prepare  for  the  next.  It  is  recognised  that  the  intervention  of 
the  Native  Commissioners  can  only  be  temporary,  as  their  status  and  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  would  be  lowered  were  "touting"  for  labour  to  become  one  of 
their  regular  duties. 
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The  Bureau  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  was  expensive, 
had  failed  to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  labour,  and  was 
unpopular  with  the  natives.  Any  organisation  run  as  a  profit- 
making  business,  it  was  pointed  out,  could  not  fail  to  handicap 
the  farmers,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  their  labour 
as  the  miners.  As  it  was  the  capitation  fee  of  £4  105.  was  injurious 
to  the  farmer's  prospects,  and  he  could  not  rely  on  getting  labour 
even  at  that  price.* 

The  indictment  that  the  Bureau  has  failed  to  supply 
sufficient  labour  is,  in  view  of  the  present ,  serious  shortage, 
obviously  well  founded  ;  one  of  the  reasons  being  the  restric- 
tion on  the  Nyasaland  boys.  Another  reason  almost  equally 
cogent  is  that  the  Bureau  is  unpopular  with  the  natives  them- 
selves, the  causes  being  the  system  of  deferred  pay,  which 
the  boys  do  not  understand,  the  long  contracts  which  they  have 
to  sign,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  no  choice  of  the  kind  of 
work  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent.  Many  boys  are  prepared 
to  work  on  a  farm  for  a  limited  period,  but  the  fear  that  they 
may  be  bound  down  to  work  in  a  mine  for  a  year  prevents  them 
from  coming  forward. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  the  Bureau  should  be  abolished 
and  the  Government  undertake  its  duties.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  Government,  if  it  did  take  up  the  work,  would 
not  have  to  set  up  some  organisation  similar  to  the  present 
Bureau,  that  in  turn  would  be  open  to  many  of  the  old  objections. 
It  is  impossible  to  argue  from  the  analogy  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
changes established  at  home,  the  conditions  are  so  entirely 
different.  A  Bureau  of  some  sort,  however,  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  arrange  for  bringing  natives  long  distances  to  the  centres 
of  employment.  The  natives  can  never  be  expected  to  cover 
several  hundred  miles  in  any  large  numbers  without  organisa- 
tion and  support,  and  while  admitting  the  case  against  the 
present  Bureau,  I  should  regret  its  abolition  until  some  other 
system  has  been  set  up.  On  the  alternative  scheme,  the  farmers 
have  little  to  say  except  that  it  must  be  controlled  by  the  State 
and  must  provide  them  with  an  adequate  supply  of  labour. 

Another  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  the  only  way  of 
inducing  natives  to  work  is  to  increase  taxation,  to  remit 
taxation  to  those  who  work  six  months,  and  to  impose  a 
licence  on  the  making  and  sale  of  native  beer.  Here  the  farmers 
are  on  firmer  ground  and  are  treating  the  problem  on  broad 
economic  principles.  The  reason  why  the  white  man  works  is, 
as  a  rule,  to  earn  a  living  ;  apply  the  same  argument  to  the 
native,  and  it  follows  that  you  must  increase  the  cost  of  his 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Lahour  Bureau  has  reduced  the  capitation 
fee  for  farmers  to  £2. 
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living  by  taxation  in  order  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  work. 
The  argument  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living  sufficiently  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  to  raise  the  present  hut-tax  from  205.  to  £20. 
Such  a  tax  no  government  would  be  justified  in  imposing,  but 
a  licence  for  making  and  selling  beer  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  sale  of  the  native  beer  is  so  profitable  in  the 
mining  compounds  that  large  prices  are  given  for  the  native 
grain,  "  rapoko,"  from  which  this  beer  is  made.  By  growing 
"  rapoko,"  the  natives  are  easily  able  to  pay  their  hut-tax  and 
provide  themselves  with  the  means  of  existence.  But  unless 
the  new  taxes  be  made  impossibly  high  it  is  unlikely  they  would 
produce  more  labour. 

The  meeting  emphatically  negatived  the  proposal  that  alien 
labour  should  be  introduced,  and  passed  to  the  final  resolution  :— 

That  Mashonaland  farmers,  assembled  en  masse  at  Salisbury,  this  21st  day  of 
September,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  vital  question  of  the  labour 
supply,  request  the  Directors  of  the  B.S.A.  Company,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
native  labourers  are  unobtainable  within  the  territory,  to  immediately  withdraw 
all  advertisements  and  publications,  both  at  home  and  in  South  Africa, 
promulgated  with  a  view  to  inducing  settlers  to  come  to  this  country,  as  such 
advertisements  and  publications  are,  under  existing  labour  conditions,  mis- 
leading ;  indeed,  they  amount  to  false  representation  under  which  farmers  are 
induced  to  settle  in  this  country,  leading  not  only  to  untold  hardships,  but  in 
many  cases  to  bankruptcy  and  total  ruin  of  the  settler  so  induced. 

This  resolution  represents  the  unanimous  opinion  of  settlers 
in  the  country,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
intending  to  emigrate.  No  doubt  the  labour  conditions  are 
as  bad  as  they  can  be,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  a  solution 
of  the  labour  problem  would  not  be  found  any  quicker,  in  fact  it 
might  be  retarded,  if  immigration  were  to  cease.  In  fact, 
everyone  must  admit  that  the  development  of  the  country  would 
receive  a  very  serious  check,  if  the  steady  stream  of  new-comers, 
bringing,  as  they  do,  new  money  into  the  country,  were  stopped. 
This  is  not  the  first  crisis  in  the  history  of  Rhodesia,  and  the 
farmers'  views  on  immigration  seem  to  me  lacking  in  statesman- 
ship and  forethought,  though  prompted  by  the  best  of  motives. 
The  ideal  before  the  country  is  a  large  white  population,  which 
will  lower  the  cost  of  living,  and  lead  in  the  end  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  white  labouring  class. 

By  these  resolutions  the  farmers  have  made  clear  their 
position,  but  the  farmers  are  not  the  only  or  the  largest  labour- 
employing  section  of  the  community.  The  mines  are  at  present 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  country  and  employ  the  most 
labour.  The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  depends  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  the  market  provided  for  his  produce  by  the  mines ; 
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it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  mines  should  have  the  controlling 
voice  in  the  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mines  have  the 
advantage  over  the  farmer  in  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  more 
for  their  labour.  The  farmers,  therefore,  maintain  that  the 
Government  should  control  the  supply,  and  that  mine-owner 
and  farmer  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  available  labour 
irrespective  of  cost.  Any  scheme  of  labour  organisation  should 
therefore  be  State-controlled  and  not  run  as  a  business  concern. 
During  the  labour  shortage  this  year  the  mines  did  not  suffer  so 
badly  as  the  farmers,  and  this  is  perhaps  why  the  farmers  attack 
the  Bureau  so  fiercely. 

In  my  opinion,  a  Labour  Bureau,  however  efficient  and 
irreproachable  its  methods  may  be,  does  not  and  cannot 
deal  with  the  root  of  the  trouble  in  Rhodesia.  The  labour 
question  is  not  only  economic,  it  is  also  ethical.  Rhodesia 
is  attempting  to  apply  remedies  to  the  trouble  without  facing 
the  true  causes,  which  involve  fundamental  principles.  You 
cannot  force  even  a  native  to  work  ;  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
increase  his  civilisation  and  so  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  work 
in  order  to  earn  wages.  Once  a  native  begins  to  raise  himself 
above  the  degrading  life  of  his  kraal,  he  immediately  begins  to 
want  money  to  satisfy  his  new  desires,  and  this  want  of  money 
leads  him  to  work.  But  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how  is  it 
possible  to  hasten  the  process  of  civilisation  ;  the  answer  is 
that  it  can  be  done  by  bringing  the  natives  into  closer  contact 
with  the  white  man  and  his  civilisation.  At  present  the  great 
mass  of  the  natives  are  segregated  in  distant  areas  known  as 
native  reserves,  in  which  it  is  illegal  for  a  white  man  to  live. 
Thus  they  are  kept  far  away  from  the  very  influences  having 
the  power  to  work  on  them  for  good. 

But  this  policy  of  segregation  is  carried  to  a  further  extent 
by  the  individual  employer.  No  encouragement  is  given  the 
native  to  settle  with  his  family  on  or  near  the  farm  or  mine. 
The  ground  is  considered  too  valuable,  and  the  native  women 
are  thought  a  nuisance.  Consequently  the  large  majority  of  the 
working  boys  stay  with  their  employer  for  only  four  months  in 
the  year,  and  during  the  remaining  months  live  at  their  kraals 
with  their  wives  and  families.  Statistics  bear  out  these  facts. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Native  Affairs  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  there  were  during  the  year  1910,  28,701  natives  in 
continuous  employment,  but  more  than  86,000  worked  on  an 
average  four  months  only.  If,  say,  a  proportion  of  this  large 
total  were  encouraged  to  bring  their  wives  with  them  there 
would  be  more  natives  in  continuous  employment.  The  women 
would  also  come  under  civilising  influences,  and  this  would  react 
favourably  on  future  offspring. 
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That  the  natives  themselves  would  oppose  any  policy  of 
breaking  down  segregation  I  readily  allow,  for  the  native  at  home 
in  his  kraal  does  no  work  ;  he  leaves  the  women  to  do  everything. 
Contact  with  civilisation  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  women  and  a  general  in  vigor  ation  of  the  male  sex. 
Good  as  this  would  be  for  him,  the  native  does  not  like  the  idea 
of  the  change,  and  prefers  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Again  the  natives,  rightly  or  wrongly,  do  not  always  consider 
their  women  safe  from  assault  and  ill-treatment.  This  is  not  as 
it  should  be,  and  is  an  unpleasant  fact ;  but  it  has  to  be  faced. 
The  tribal  organisation  would  also  receive  a  severe  blow. 
The  chief  was  originally  the  leader  in  war,  and  constant  warfare 
necessitated  a  leader  and  a  tribe  or  following.  Now  there  is 
no  longer  war,  and  the  chief,  as  a  rule,  is  the  most  indolent 
man  in  the  kraal.  The  example  he  sets  must  be  baneful,  for  the 
ambition  of  a  young  native  often  resolves  itself  into  imitating  a 
chief  who  has  possibly  reduced  selfishness  and  indulgence  to  a 
fine  art.  It  will,  therefore,  be  beneficial  for  the  race  to  break 
down  the  tribal  system,  abolish  chiefs  and  bring  the  natives 
into  small  settlements. 

In  the  meantime  a  way  out  of  the  labour  troubles  is  being 
found  by  attempting  to  procure  labour  outside  the  territory, 
though  there  is  really  sufficient  within  its  borders  to  satisfy 
all  needs.  This  remedy  can  only  be  temporary,  for  the  time 
will  come,  and  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  when  the  countries 
on  whose  labour  supply  Rhodesia  now  wishes  to  draw  will  require 
their  own  labour  for  their  own  industries.  If  the  labour  is 
present  but  is  useless,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the 
Chartered  Company,  with  the  help  of  the  Imperial  authorities, 
should  start  to  put  its  own  house  in  order,  if  only  to  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  the  future.  Native  labour  will  always  be 
essential  to  the  white  man's  enterprise.  Therefore,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  natives  into  close  touch  with  civili- 
sation ;  then  and  then  only  will  they  learn  for  themselves  what 
no  missionaries  can  teach  them — the  dignity  of  labour. 

FRANK  H.  WITTS. 
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ANIMAL  SANCTUARIES  IN  LABRADOR 

Being  an  address  delivered  before  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
recently  held  at  Quebec 

BY  LIEUT-COLONEL  WILLIAM  WOOD,  F.R.S.C. 
Ill 

ALL  the  sound  reasons  ever  given  for  conserving  other  natural 
resources  apply  to  the  conservation  of  wild  life — and  with  three- 
fold power.  When  a  spendthrift  squanders  his  capital  it  is 
lost  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  yet  it  goes  somewhere  else.  When 
a  nation  allows  any  one  kind  of  natural  resource  to  be  squandered 
it  must  suffer  a  real,  positive  loss  ;  yet  substitutes  of  another  kind 
can  generally  be  found.  But  when  wild  life  is  squandered  it  does 
not  go  elsewhere,  like  squandered  money ;  it  cannot  possibly  be 
replaced  by  any  substitute,  as  some  inorganic  resources  are :  it  is 
simply  an  absolute,  dead  loss,  gone  beyond  even  the  hope  of 
recall. 

Now,  we  have  seen  veritable  facts  enough  to  prove  that 
Labrador,  out  of  its  total  area  of  eleven  Englands,  is  not  likely  to 
be  advantageously  exploitable  over  much  more  than  the  area  of 
one  England  for  other  purposes  than  the  growth  and  harvesting 
of  wild  life  by  land  and  water.  How  are  these  ten  Englands  to  be 
brought  under  conservation,  before  it  is  too  late,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  five  chief  classes  of  people  who  are  concerned 
already  or  will  be  soon?  Of  course,  the  same  individual  may 
belong  to  more  than  one  class.  I  merely  use  these  divisions  to 
make  sure  of  considering  all  sides  of  the  question.  The  five  great 
interests  are  those  of — Food.  Business.  The  Indians  and 
Eskimos.  Sport,  and  The  Zoophilists,  by  which  I  mean  all 
people  interested  in  wild-animal  life,  from  zoologists  to  tourists. 

FOOD. — The  resident  population  is  so  sparse  that  there  is 
not  one  person  for  every  20,000  acres  ;  and  most  of  these  people 
live  on  the  coast.  Consequently,  the  vast  interior  could  not  be 
used  for  food  supplies  in  any  case.  Besides,  ever  since  the  white 
man  occupied  the  coast,  the  immediate  hinterland,  which  used  to 
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be  full  of  life,  has  become  more  and  more  barren.  Fish  is 
plentiful  enough.  A  few  small  crops  of  common  vegetables 
could  be  grown  in  many  places,  and  outside  supplies  are  becoming 
more  available.  So  the  toll  of  birds  and  mammals  taken  by  the 
present  genuine  residents  for  necessary  food  is  not  a  menace,  if 
taken  in  reason.  In  isolated  places  in  the  Gulf,  like  Harrington, 
the  Provincial  law  might  safely  be  relaxed,  so  as  to  allow  the  eggs 
of  ducks  and  gulls  to  be  taken  up  to  June  5,  and  those  of  murres, 
auks  and  puffins  up  to  the  15th.  Flight  birds  might  also  be  shot 
at  any  time  on  the  outside  capes  and  islands.  There  is  a  local 
unwritten  law  down  there — "  No  guns  inside  after  June  1  " — and 
it  has  been  kept  for  twenty  years.  Similar  relaxations  might  be 
allowed  in  other  places,  in  genuine  cases  of  necessity.  But  the 
egging  and  out-of-season  slaughter  done  by  people,  resident  or  not, 
who  are  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  should  be  stopped 
absolutely.  And  the  few  walrus  now  required  as  food  by  the  few 
out-living  Eskimos  should  be  strictly  protected.  Of  course, 
killing  for  food  under  real  stress  of  need  at  any  time  or  place  goes 
without  saying.  The  real  and  spurious  cases  will  soon  be  dis- 
criminated by  any  proper  system. 

BUSINESS. — Business  is  done  in  fish,  whales,  seals,  fur,  game, 
plumage  and  eggs.  The  fish  are  a  problem  apart.  But  it 
is  worth  noting  that  uncontrolled  exploitation  is  beginning  to  affect 
even  their  countless  numbers  in  certain  places.  Whales  have 
always  been  exploited  indiscriminately,  and  their  wide  range 
outside  of  territorial  waters  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  any  regulation. 
But  some  seasonal  and  sanctuary  protection  is  necessary  to 
prevent  their  becoming  extinct.  The  "  white  porpoise  "  could 
have  its  young  protected ;  and  whaling  stations  afford  means  of 
inspection  and  consequent  control.  The  only  chance  at  present  is 
that  when  whales  become  too  scarce  to  pay  they  are  let  alone,  and 
may  revive  a  little.  The  seals  can  be  protected  locally  and  ought 
to  be.  The  preponderance  of  females  and  young  killed  in  the 
whelping  season  is  a  drain  impossible  for  them  to  withstand 
under  modern  conditions  of  slaughter.  The  difficulty  of  policing 
large  areas  simultaneously  might  be  compensated  for  by  special 
sanctuaries.  The  Americans  are  protecting  their  seals  by  restric- 
tions on  the  numbers,  ages  and  sex  of  those  killed ;  and  doing  so 
successfully.  The  fur  trade  is  open  to  the  same  sort  of  wise 
restriction,  when  necessary,  to  the  protection  of  wild  fur  by  the 
breeding  of  tame,  as  in  the  fox  farms,  and  to  the  benefits  of 
sanctuaries.  Marketable  game,  plumage  and  eggs  can  be  regulated 
at  out-ports  and  markets.  And  the  extension  of  suitable  laws  to 
non-game  animals,  coupled  with  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries, 
would  soon  improve  conditions  all  round,  especially  in  the  interest 
of  business  itself.  No  one  wants  his  business  to  be  destroyed. 
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But  if  Labrador  is  left  without  control  indefinitely  every  business 
dealing  with  the  products  of  wild  life  will  be  obliged  to  play  the 
suicidal  game  of  competitive  grab  till  the  last  source  of  supply  is 
exhausted,  and  capital,  income  and  employment  all  go  together. 

INDIANS  AND  ESKIMOS. — The  Eskimos  are  few  and  mostly 
localised.  The  Indians  stand  to  gain  by  anything  that  will  keep 
the  fur  trade  in  full  vigour,  as  they  are  mostly  hunters  and 
trappers.  Restriction  on  the  number  of  skins,  if  that  should 
prove  necessary,  and  certainly  on  the  sale  of  all  poisons,  could  be 
made  operative.  Strychnine  is  said  to  kill  animals  eating  the 
carcases  even  so  far  as  to  the  seventh  remove.  Close  seasons  and 
sanctuaries  are  difficult  to  enforce  with  all  Indians.  But  the 
registration  of  trappers,  the  enforcement  of  laws,  the  employment 
of  Indians  as  guides  for  sportsmen,  and  other  means,  would  have 
a  salutary  effect.  The  full-bloods,  unfortunately,  do  not  take 
kindly  to  guiding.  Indians  wishing  to  change  their  way  of  life 
or  proving  persistent  lawbreakers  might  be  hived  in  reserves  with 
their  wives  and  families.  The  reserves  themselves  would  cost 
nothing,  the  Indians  could  find  employment  as  other  Indians  have, 
and  the  expense  of  establishing  would  be  a  bagatelle.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  spite  of  all  the  bad  bargains  having  always  been  on  the 
Indian  side  when  sales  and  treaties  were  made  with  the  whites, 
there  is  enough  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  to  establish  a  dozen  hives  and  keep  the  people 
in  them  as  idle  as  drones  on  the  mere  interest  of  it.  But  good 
hunting  grounds  are  better  than  good  hives. 

SPORT. — Sport  should  have  a  great  future  in  Labrador.  Inland 
game  birds,  except  ptarmigan,  are  the  only  kind  of  which  there 
is  never  likely  to  be  a  great  abundance,  owing  to  the  natural 
scarcity  of  their  food.  But,  besides  the  big  game  on  land  and 
game  birds  on  the  coast,  there  are  some  unusual  forms  of  sport 
appealing  to  adventurous  natures.  Harpooning  the  little  white 
whale  by  hand  in  a  North  Shore  canoe,  or  shooting  the  largest 
and  gamest  of  all  the  seals — the  great  "  hood  " — also  out  of  a 
canoe,  requires  enough  skill  and  courage  to  make  success  its  own 
reward.  The  extension  and  enforcement  of  proper  game  laws 
would  benefit  sport  directly,  while  indirectly  benefiting  all  the 
other  interests. 

ZOOPHILISTS. — The  zoophilist  class  seems  only  in  place  as 
an  afterthought.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  soon  become 
of  at  least  equal  importance  with  any  other.  All  the  people,  from 
zoologists  to  tourists,  who  are  drawn  to  such  places  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  seeing  animal  life  in  its  own  surroundings,  already  form 
an  immense  class  in  every  community.  And  it  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  class.  Could  we  do  posterity  any  greater  injury  than 
by  destroying  the  ten  Englands  of  glorious  wild  life  in  Labrador, 
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just  at  the  very  time  when  our  own  and  other  publics  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  appeal  which  such  haunts  of  Nature 
make  to  all  the  highest  faculties  of  civilised  man  ? 

The  way  can  be  made  clear  by  scientific  study.  The  laws  can 
be  drawn  up  by  any  intelligent  legislators,  and  enforced  quite  as 
efficiently  as  other  laws  have  been  by  the  Mounted  Police  in  the 
North-west.  The  expense  will  be  small,  the  benefits  great  and 
widely  felt.  The  only  real  hitch  is  the  uninformed  and  therefore 
apathetic  state  of  public  opinion.  If  people  only  knew  that 
Labrador  contained  a  hundred  Saguenays,  wild  zoos,  Thousand 
Islands,  fiords,  palisades,  sea  mountains,  canons,  great  lakes  and 
waterfalls,  if  they  only  knew  that  they  could  get  the  enjoyment  of 
it  for  a  song,  and  make  it  an  heirloom  for  no  more  trouble  than 
letting  it  live,  they  might  do  all  that  is  needed  to-morrow.  But 
they  don't  know.  And  the  three  Governments  cannot  do  much 
without  the  support  of  public  opinion.  At  present  they  do 
practically  nothing.  The  Ungavan  Labrador  has  neither 
organisation  nor  laws.  The  Newfoundland  Labrador  has 
organisation  but  no  laws.  And  the  Quebec  Labrador  has  laws 
but  no  observance  of  them. 

However,  Quebec  has  laws,  which  are  something,  legislators 
who  have  made  the  laws,  and  leaders  who  have  introduced  them. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  public  generally  has  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  enforcement.  It  still  has  a  hazy  idea  that 
Nature  has  an  overflowing  sanctuary  of  her  own,  somewhere  or 
other,  which  will  fill  up  the  gaps  automatically.  The  result  is 
that  poaching  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  venial  offence ;  poachers 
taken  red-handed  are  rarely  punished,  and  willing  ears  are  always 
lent  to  the  cry  that  rich  sportsmen  are  trying  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  poor  settler's  mouth.  The  poor  settler  does  not  reflect 
that  he  himself,  and  all  other  classes  alike,  really  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  any  wild  life  that  does  not  conflict 
with  legitimate  human  development.  There  is  some  just  cause  of 
complaint  that  the  big-game  reserves  are  hampering  the  peasants 
in  parts  of  India  and  the  settlers  and  natives  in  parts  of  Uganda. 
But  no  such  complaint  can  be  raised  against  the  Laurentide 
National  Park,  so  wisely  established  by  the  Quebec  Government. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  many  of  the  richer  people  set  the  example 
in  law-breaking.  The  numbers  of  big  game  allowed  are  exceeded, 
out-of-season  shooting  goes  on,  and  both  out-of-season  and  for- 
bidden game  is  sold  in  the  markets  and  served  at  the  dinner-tables 
of  the  very  class  who  should  be  first  in  protecting  it. 
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IV 

Partly  because  Quebec  has  taken  the  lead  in  legislation,  and 
partly  because  an  ideal  site  is  ready  to  hand  under  its  jurisdiction, 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  immediate  establishment  of  an 
absolute  sanctuary  for  all  wild  birds  and  mammals  along  as  much 
of  the  coast  as  possible  on  either  side  of  Cape  Whittle.  The  best 
place  of  all  to  keep  is  from  Cape  Whittle  eastward  to  Cape 
Mekattina,  64  miles  in  a  straight  line  by  sea.  The  45  miles  from 
Cape  Mekattina  eastward  to  Shekatika  Bay  are  probably  the 
next  best ;  and,  next,  the  35  from  Cape  Whittle  westward  to 
Cloudberry  Point.  As  there  are  800  miles  between  Quebec  and 
the  Strait,  I  am  only  proposing  to  make  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
fifth  of  them  into  a  sanctuary.  And  this  part  is  the  least  fitted 
for  other  purposes,  except  sea-fishing,  which  would  not  be 
restricted  at  all,  the  least  inhabited,  and  the  most  likely  to 
succeed  as  a  sanctuary,  especially  for  birds. 

Cape  Whittle  is  550  miles  below  Quebec,  70  below  Natashkwan, 
which  is  the  last  port  of  call  for  the  mail  boats,  and  50  below 
Kegashka,  the  last  green  spot  along  the  shore.  It  faces  Cape  Gregory, 
near  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  Newfoundland,  130  miles  across ;  and  is 
almost  as  far  from  the  north-east  point  of  Anticosti.  It  is  a  great 
land-mark  for  coasting  vessels,  and  for  the  seal  herds  as  well.  A 
refuge  for  seals  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  their  numbers 
and  the  business  connected  with  them.  Of  course,  I  know  there 
is  a  feeling  that,  if  they  are  going  to  disappear,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  exploit  them  to  the  utmost  in  the  meanwhile,  so  as  to 
snatch  every  present  advantage,  regardless  of  consequences.  But 
is  this  business,  sense,  or  conservation  ?  Even  if  any  restriction 
in  the  way  of  numbers,  sex,  age  or  season  should  be  imposed  on 
seal-hunting,  a  small  sanctuary  cannot  but  be  beneficial ;  while, 
if  there  is  no  other  protection,  a  sanctuary  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It 
is  possible  that  some  protection  might  also  be  afforded  to  the 
whales  that  hug  the  shore. 

The  case  of  the  birds  is  quite  as  strong,  and  the  chance  of 
protection  by  this  sanctuary  much  greater.  With  the  exception 
of  the  limited  egging  and  shooting  for  the  necessary  food  of  the 
few  residents — the  whole  district  of  Mekattina  contained  only 
213  people  at  the  last  census — not  an  egg  nor  a  bird  should  be 
touched  at  all.  The  birds  soon  find  out  where  they  are  well  off, 
and  their  increase  will  recruit  the  whole  river  and  gulf.  A  few 
outlying  bird  sanctuaries  should  be  established  in  connection  with 
this  one,  which  might  be  called  the  Harrington  Sanctuary,  as 
Harrington  is  a  well-known  telegraph  station,  a  central  point 
between  Cape  Whittle  and  Mekattina,  and  it  enjoys  a  name  that 
can  be  easily  pronounced.  In  the  Gulf  the  Bird  Kocks  and 
Bonaventure  Island  to  the  south  ;  one  of  the  Mingan  islands,  the 
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Perroquets  and  Egg  Island  to  the  north ;  with  the  Pilgrims,  up 
the  river,  above  the  Saguenay  and  off  the  South  Shore,  are  the 
best.  The  Pilgrims,  700  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  are  probably 
the  furthest  inland  point  in  the  world  where  the  eider  breeds. 
They  would  make  an  ideal  seabird  sanctuary.  On  the  Atlantic 
Labrador  there  are  plenty  of  suitable  islands  from  which  to  choose 
two  or  three  sanctuaries,  between  Hamilton  Inlet  and  Kamah. 
The  east  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  is  full  of  islands  from  which  two 
corresponding  sanctuaries  might  be  selected,  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Portland  Promontory  and  the  other  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  James  Bay. 

There  is  the  further  question — affecting  all  migratory  animals, 
but  especially  birds — of  making  international  agreements  for 
their  protection.  There  are  precedents  for  this,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New.  And,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  there,  should  be  no  great  difficulty.  True,  they  have  set 
us  some  lamentable  examples  of  wanton  destruction.  But  they 
have  also  set  us  some  noble  examples  of  conservation.  And  we 
have  good  friends  at  court,  in  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Zoological,  the  Audubon  and  other  societies,  in  Mr.  Koosevelt, 
himself  an  ardent  conserver  of  wild  life,  and  in  Mr.  Bryce,  who 
is  an  ex-president  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  a  devoted  lover  of 
nature.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  link  our  own  bird 
sanctuaries  with  the  splendid  American  chain  of  them  which  runs 
round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  up  the  Atlantic  coast  to  within  easy 
reach  of  the  boundary  line.  Corresponding  international  chains 
up  the  Mississippi  and  along  the  Pacific  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  all  species,  and  more  particularly  to  those  unfortunate 
ones  which  are  forced  to  migrate  down  along  the  shore  and  back 
by  the  middle  of  the  continent,  thus  running  the  deadly  gauntlet 
both  by  land  and  sea. 

Inland  sanctuaries  are  more  difficult  to  choose  and  manage. 
A  deer  sanctuary  might-  answer  near  James  Bay.  Fur  sanctuaries 
must  also  be  in  some  fairly  accessible  places,  on  the  seaward  sides 
of  the  various  heights-of-land,  and  not  too  far  in.  The  evergreen 
stretches  of  the  Eastmain  river  have  several  favourable  spots. 
What  is  needed  most  is  an  immediate  examination  by  a  trained 
zoologist.  The  existing  information  should  be  brought  together 
and  carefully  digested  for  him  in  advance.  There  are  the 
Dominion,  Provincial  and  Newfoundland  official  reports;  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  Moravian  missionaries ;  Dr.  Kobert 
Bell,  Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  Mr.  D.  I.  V.  Eaton,  Dr.  Grenfell,  Dr.  Hare, 
Mr.  Napoleon  Comeau,  not  to  mention  previous  writers,  like 
Packard,  McLean  and  Cartwright — a  whole  host  of  original 
authorities.  But  their  work  has  never  been  thoroughly  co-ordin- 
ated from  a  zoological  point  of  view.  A  form  of  sanctuary 
suggested  for  the  fur-bearing  Yukon  is  well  worth  considering. 
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It  consists  in  opening  and  closing  the  country  by  alternate 
sections,  like  crops  and  fallow  land  in  farming.  The  Indians  have 
followed  this  method  for  generations,  dividing  the  family  hunting 
grounds  into  three  parts,  hunting  each  in  rotation,  and  always 
leaving  enough  to  breed  back  the  numbers.  But  the  pressure  of 
the  grab-all  policy  from  outside  may  become  irresistible. 

The  one  great  point  to  remember  is  that  there  is  no  time  to 
lose  in  beginning  conservation  by  protecting  every  species  in  at 
least  two  separate  localities. 

A  word  as  to  the  management  and  wardens.  Two  zoologists 
and  twenty  men  afloat,  and  the  same  number  ashore,  could 
probably  do  the  whole  work,  in  connection  with  local  wardens. 
This  may  seem  utterly  ridiculous  as  a  police  force  to  patrol 
ten  Englands  and  three  thousand  miles  of  sea.  But  look 
at  what  the  Koyal  North  West  Mounted  Police  have  done  over 
vast  areas  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  what  has  been  effected  in 
Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario.  Once  the  public  under- 
stands the  question,  and  the  governments  mean  business,  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  will  be  so  hard — between  the  wardens, 
zoologists  and  all  the  preventive  machinery  of  modern  administra- 
tion— that  it  will  no  longer  pay  him  to  walk  in  it.  Special 
precautions  must  be  taken  against  that  vilest  of  all  inventions  of 
diabolical  ingenuity — the  Maxim  "  silencer."  No  argument  is 
needed  to  prove  that  silent  firearms  could  not  suit  crime  better  if 
they  were  made  expressly  for  it.  The  mere  possession  of  any 
kind  of  ''silencer"  should  constitute  a  most  serious  criminal 
offence.  The  right  kind  of  warden  will  be  forthcoming  when  he 
is  really  wanted  and  is  properly  backed  up.  I  need  not  describe 
the  wrong  kind.  We  all  know  him,  only  too  well. 


I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  benefits 
certain  to  follow  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
establishment  of  sanctuaries. 

First,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  constant  breaking  of  the 
present  law  makes  for  bad  citizenship,  and  that  the  observance  of 
law  will  make  for  good.  Next,  though  it  is  often  said  that  what 
Canada  needs  most  is  development  and  not  conservation,  I  think 
no  one  will  deny  that  conservation  is  the  best  and  most  certainly 
productive  form  of  development  in  the  case  before  us.  Then,  I 
think  we  have  here  a  really  unique  opportunity  of  effecting  a 
reform  that  will  unite  and  not  divide  all  the  legitimate  interests 
concerned.  What  could  appear  to  have  less  in  common  than 
electricity  and  sanctuaries  ?  Yet  electricity  in  Labrador  requires 
water-power,  which  requires  a  steady  flow,  which  requires  a 
head- water  forest,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  admirably  fit  to  shelter 
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wild  life.  Except  for  those  who  would  selfishly  and  shortsightedly 
take  all  this  wealth  of  wild  life  out  of  the  world  altogether,  in  one 
grasping  generation,  there  is  nobody  who  will  not  be  the  better 
for  the  change.  I  have  talked  with  interested  parties  of  every 
different  kind,  and  always  found  them  agree  that  conservation  is 
the  only  thing  to  do — provided,  as  they  invariably  add,  that  it  is 
done  "  straight  "  and  "  the  same  for  all." 

Fourthly,  a  word  as  to  sport.  I  have  invoked  the  public 
conscience  against  wanton  destruction  and  its  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  cruelty.  But  I  don't  think  clean  sport  cruel. 
It  does  not  add  to  the  sum  total  of  cruelty  under  present 
conditions.  Wild  animals  shun  pain  and  death  as  we  do. 
But  under  Nature  they  never  die  what  we  call  natural  deaths. 
They  starve  or  get  killed.  Moreover,  town-bred  humanitarians 
feel  pain  and  death  more  than  the  simpler  races  of  men,  who,  in 
their  turn,  feel  it  more  than  lower  animals.  A  wild  animal  that 
has  just  escaped  death  will  resume  its  occupation  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  sportsman's  clean  kill  is  only  an  incident  in 
the  day's  work,  not  anxiously  apprehended  like  an  operation  or  a 
battle.  But  pain  and  death  are  very  real,  all  the  same.  So 
death  should  be  inflicted  as  quickly  as  possible,  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  rest  of  one's  bag.  And,  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  laws,  no  animal  should  ever  be  killed  in  sport  when  its  own 
death  might  entail  the  lingering  death  of  its  young.  A  sportsman 
who  observes  these  rules  instinctively,  and  who  never  kills  what 
he  cannot  get  and  use,  is  not  a  cruel  man.  He  certainly  is  a 
beast  of  prey.  But  so  is  the  most  delicate  invalid  woman  when 
drinking  a  cup  of  beef  tea.  Sport  has  its  use  in  the  development 
of  health  and  skill  and  courage.  Its  practice  is  one  of  life's 
eternal  compromises.  And  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  it  now 
is  to  make  it  clean.  We  have  far  too  much  of  the  other  kind. 
The  essential  difference  has  never  been  more  shrewdly  put  than 
in  the  caustic  epigram,  that  there  is  the  same  difference  between 
a  sportsman  and  a  "  sport "  as  there  is  between  a  gentleman  and 
a  "gent."  I  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  the 
establishment  of  sanctuaries  will  raise  our  sport  to  a  higher 
plane,  reduce  the  suffering  now  inflicted  when  killing  for  business, 
and  help  in  every  way  towards  the  conversion  of  the  human  into 
the  humane.  Besides,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  some  good 
people,  the  true  sportsman  has  always  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  conservers  of  all  wild  life  worth  keeping.  So  there  is  a 
distinctly  desirable  benefit  to  be  expected  in  this  direction,  as  in 
every  other. 

Finally,  I  return  to  my  zoophilists,  a  vast  but  formless  class 
of  people,  both  in  and  outside  of  the  other  classes  mentioned,  and 
one  which  includes  every  man,  woman  and  child  with  any 
fondness  for  wild  life,  from  zoologists  to  tourists.  There  are 
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higher  considerations,  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  let  me  first 
press  the  point  that  there's  money  in  the  zoophilists — plenty  of 
it.  A  gentleman,  who  was  not  particularly  inexpert  at  the 
subject,  made  an  under-valuation  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than 
75  per  cent.,  when  trying  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  made 
by  the  transportation  companies  directly  out  of  travel  to 
"  Nature "  places  for  sport,  study,  scenery  and  other  kinds  of 
outing.  There  is  money  in  it  now,  millions  of  it ;  and  there  is 
going  to  be  much  more  money  in  it  later  on.  Civilised  town- 
dwelling  men,  women  and  children  are  turning  more  and  more 
to  wild  Nature  for  a  holiday.  And  their  interest  in  Nature  is 
widening  and  deepening  in  proportion.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  find  out  the 
actual  growth  of  this  interest,  which  is  shown  in  ways  as 
comprehensive  as  educational  curricula,  picture  books  for 
children,  all  sorts  of  "  animal "  works,  "  zoos,"  museums, 
lectures,  periodicals  and  advertisements;  and  I  find  all  facts 
pointing  the  same  way.  The  president  of  one  of  the  greatest 
publishers'  associations  in  the  world  told  me,  and  without  being 
asked,  that  the  most  marked  and  the  steadiest  development 
in  the  trade  was  in  "  Nature  "  books  of  every  kind.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  the  countless  readers  who  rarely  hear  the  call  of 
the  wild  themselves,  except  through  word  and  picture,  but  who 
would  bitterly  and  justifiably  resent  the  silencing  of  that  call  in 
the  very  places  where  it  ought  to  be  heard  at  its  best. 

Now,  where  can  the  call  of  wild  Nature  be  heard  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  Labrador,  which  is  a  land  made  on  purpose  to 
be  the  home  of  fur,  fin  and  feather  ?  And  it  is  accessible,  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  ways,  by  sea.  It  is  about  equidistant  from 
Central  Canada,  England  and  the  States,  a  wilderness  park  for  all 
of  them.  Means  of  communication  are  multiplying  fast.  Even 
now,  it  would  be  possible,  in  a  good  steamer,  to  take  a  month's 
holiday  from  London  to  Labrador,  spending  twenty  days  on  the 
coast  and  only  ten  at  sea.  I  think  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  such 
travel  in  the  near  future  ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  the  travellers  have  a 
land  of  life,  not  death,  to  come  to.  And  an  excellent  thing  about 
it  is  that  Labrador  cannot  be  overrun  and  spoilt  like  what  our 
American  friends  so  aptly  call  a  "  pocket  wilderness."  Ten  wild 
Englands,  properly  conserved,  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
catalogue  of  common  things  quite  so  easily  as  all  that !  Besides, 
Labrador  enjoys  a  double  advantage  in  being  essentially  a  sea- 
board country.  The  visitor  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  it — and  the  finest  parts,  too — without  getting 
out  of  touch  with  his  movable  base  afloat.  And  the  country  itself 
has  the  corresponding  advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  be  turned 
into  a  commonplace  summer  resort  by  the  whole  monotonising 
apparatus  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and  conventional "  sights." 

2  c  2 
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And  now  I  would  venture  once  more  to  mention  the  higher 
interests,  and  actually  to  specify  one  of  them,  although  I  have 
been  repeatedly  warned  by  outsiders  that  no  public  men  would 
ever  listen  to  anything  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  "  easy 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  !  "  I  need  not  remind  you  that  from 
the  topmost  heights  of  Evolution  you  can  see  whole  realms  of 
Nature  infinitely  surpassing  all  those  of  business,  sport  and 
tourist  recreation,  and  that  the  theory  of  Evolution  itself  is 
the  crowned  brain  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  But  I  doubt 
whether,  as  yet,  we  fully  realise  that  Labrador  is  absolutely 
unique  in  being  the  only  stage  on  which  the  prologue  and  living 
pageant  of  evolution  can  be  seen  together  from  a  single  panoramic 
point  of  view.  The  sea  and  sky  are  everywhere  the  same 
primeval  elements.  But  no  other  country  has  so  much  primeval 
land  to  match  them.  Labrador  is  a  miracle  of  youth  and  age 
combined.  It  is  still  growing  out  of  the  depths  with  the 
irresistible  vigour  of  youth.  But  its  titanic  tablelands  consist  of 
those  azoic  rocks  which  form  the  very  roots  of  all  the  other 
mountains  in  the  world,  and  which  are  so  old,  so  immeasurably 
older  than  any  others  now  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that 
their  Laurentians  alone  have  the  real  right  to  bear  the  title  of 
"  The  Everlasting  Hills." 

Being  azoic  these  Laurentians  are  older  than  the  first  age 
when  our  remotest  ancestors  appeared  in  the  earliest  of  animal 
forms,  millions  and  millions  of  years  ago.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  part  of  the  visible  earth  which  was  present  when  life 
itself  was  born.  So  here  are  the  three  great  elemental  charac- 
ters all  together — the  primal  sea  and  sky  and  land — to  act 
the  azoic  prologue.  And  here,  too,  for  all  mankind  to  glory 
in,  is  the  whole  pageant  of  animal  life :  from  the  weakest  inverte- 
brate forms,  which  link  us  with  the  illimitable  past,  to  the 
mightiest  developments  of  birds  and  mammals  at  the  present  day, 
the  leviathan  whales  around  us,  the  soaring  eagles  overhead,  and 
man  himself — the  culmination  of  them  all — and  especially 
migrating  man,  whose  incoming  myriads  are  linking  us  already 
with  the  most  pregnant  phases  of  the  future.  Where  else  are 
there  so  many  intimate  appeals  both  to  the  child  and  the 
philosopher  ?  Where  else,  in  all  this  world,  are  there  any  parts 
of  the  creation  more  fit  to  exalt  our  visions  and  make  us  "  look, 
through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God? " 

But  I  must  stop  here.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  scientific 
expert.  I  fear  I  have  been  no  architect,  not  even  a  builder.  But 
perhaps  I  have  done  a  hodman's  work  by  bringing  a  little  mortar 
with  which  some  of  the  nobler  materials  may  presently  be  put 
together. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Lieut.-CoL 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing-  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

WHILE  speculators  have  continued  to  adopt  an  extremely 
cautious  attitude  towards  the  stock  markets,  there  has  been  a 
fair  amount  of  support  for  investment  securities.  Foreign 
politics,  however,  have  still  been  a  restraining  influence,  and 
the  labour  unrest  at  home  has  been  unfavourable  to  a  revival 
of  Stock  Exchange  activity.  New  issues,  too,  have  tended  to 
divert  attention  from  existing  investments.  Little  effect  has 
been  produced  in  Indian  financial  circles  by  the  suspension  of 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3|%  Stock  tt)       .     .     . 

88,578,318 
66,724,530 

1931 

1948 

94 
81 

Ill 

Quarterly. 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3  j%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%    „            ,,      1896-7 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 
1916 

67 
95J 
79| 

m 

3** 
3« 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —ED , 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yielc 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

80* 

3* 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

3,000,000 

7* 

100 

153* 

4£ 

Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 

100 

96 

H 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2*%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8£%  +\ 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

8 

100 
100 

100 

111 
162 

41 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J| 

1,869,909 

6* 

100 

102 

53 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 

4,680,091 
1,435,650 

^ 

100 

100 

118 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

78J 

3i 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

2,701,450 

4 

100 

1064 

3| 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 

2,575,000 

311 

100 

lOOi 

Si 

Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 

5,000,000 

41 

100 

105* 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 

2,000,000 

5 

100 

109f 

4J 

Do.  3*%  red.  mort.  debs.      .      .     . 

1,074,700 

31 

100 

85 

<4 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

7 

100 

135J 

3 

South  Behar,  Limited    .... 

379,580 

5 

100 

103 

4; 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  . 

425,000 
1,000,000 

100 
100 

116* 
1*8* 

3 
5 

Do.  3*7  deb  stock  red 

500,000 

O-i 

100 

88 

O 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 

5 

100 

86 

5 

Do.  57  debenture  stock  

550,000 

5 

100 

102 

A 

BANKS. 

Number  of 

Shares. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    / 

60,000 

14 

20 

56* 

<H 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

12* 

37* 

4 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

the  Bank  of  Burma.  The  institution's  business  and  investments 
were  of  a  character  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  big 
"  exchange  "  banks  operating  in  India,  and  the  effect  of  the 
suspension  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  unfortunate 
creditors  and  depositors.  Indian  Government  and  railway 
securities  are  generally  higher  than  a  month  ago,  and  while 
the  bank  shares  have  suffered  a  slight  fall,  that  is  due  to  the 
misgivings  aroused  among  bank  shareholders  generally  by  the 
Birkbeck  and  Bank  of  Egypt  failures  rather  than  to  the  Bank 
of  Burma  affair. 

Three  of  the  smaller  Canadian  municipalities  have  placed 
new  loan  issues  during  the  month.  The  City  of  Moose  Jaw 
issued  £89,200  in  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  at  par,  the  proceeds 
being  required  for  sewerage,  waterworks,  electric  lighting,  roads 
and  general  purposes.  City  of  North  Vancouver  4J  per  cent. 
Consolidated  Local  Improvement  Debentures  to  the  amount  of 
£130,500  were  offered  at  99J.  Another  neighbour  of  Vancouver, 
the  Municipality  of  Point  Grey,  has  placed  £241,470  of  4J  per 
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cent.  Consolidated  Debenture  stock,  the  price  of  issue  in  this  case 
also  being  99J. 

By  the  way,  the  appointment  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal — which 
was  the  issuing  house  for  the  Moose  Jaw  and  Point  Grey  loans 
— to  be  financial  agents  to  the  City  of  Montreal  is  not  only  an 
achievement  for  the  bank  but  is  likely  also  to  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  borrowing  methods  of  the  City.  The  bank 
has,  of  course,  always  acted  as  the  city's  bankers. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Smithers,  the  chairman,  concluded  with  a  very 
significant  remark.  If  the  shareholders,  he  said,  would  only 
have  confidence  in  the  board,  he  felt  sure  that  the  policy  it  was 
pursuing  would,  within  some  two  years,  land  them  in  a  measure 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Kegd.  Stock  .     . 

23,162,776 

1930-50 

101 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8,638,850 

1938 

91 

B* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2*%       „             „     W 

1,004,422 

1947 

78 

W 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PEOVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

B*f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

308,000 

1923 

109 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

100 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,000,000 

1950 

100J 

»M 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

80 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

94 

3$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed          .     . 

1,897,  8  JO 

1937 

83 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

99 

JA 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal  4%    .     . 

2,400,000 

1948-50 

101 

4i 

Do.  3%  Deb.  Stock 

1,440,000 

permanent 

78 

w 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

101 

3$ 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  8J%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
522,774 

1923 
drawings 

101 
91 

4 
3$ 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

104 

*A 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  34%  Bonds      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

*i 

i 

Vancouver   4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

101 
108 

4 
3^ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

/o 

10 

$100 

245i 

*A 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£11,428,082 

4 

Stock 

101 

3^| 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105J 

3^ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£29,225,428 

4 

105 

3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

26^ 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

109* 

±T96 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

99 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

| 

55J 

I 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£10,540,011 

4 

92 

*A 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

M 

100J 

8tf 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

240 

H 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

74£ 

*B 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£21 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

6J 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

103* 

Q18 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

90,000 

8 

5 

6* 

6| 

Do.  nfcw    .     .      . 

25,000 

8 

3 

31 

6i§ 

British  Columbia  Eleo-\Def. 

£800,000 

8 

Stock 

"a 
145 

4 

trio  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£800,000 

6 

Stock 

126 

4 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

SH 

3%  Sterling        „        . 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

4O/ 

320,000 
446,861 

1913-38* 
1935 

102 
108 

2 

,  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

•    200,000 

1936 

104 

3f 

3£%  Inscribed,  1910   . 

800,000 

1950 

97^ 

3f 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date.  • 


of  great  success.  This  statement  followed  a  defence  of  the 
directors'  conservative  methods  of  employing  the  increase  in 
traffic  receipts.  The  directors,  Mr.  Smithers  asserted,  were 
doing  their  very  blest  for  all  the  stockholders,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that,  considering  the  big  undertaking  they  had  in 
hand,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  anxiety  placed  upon  them 
than  there  was  fun.  It  was  necessary  that  the  company  should 
be  in  a  strong  position  financially,  and  that  its  credit  should 
stand  high.  The  policy  of  the  board  was  with  a  view  to  gaining 
that  end. 

Definite  intimation  was  given   by  the   chairman  as  to  the 
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exercise  of  the  company's  newly-obtained  powers  to  issue  bearer 
certificates  for  its  stocks.  The  directors  will  be  prepared  on 
January  1  to  issue  scrip  certificates  in  exchange  for  registered 
certificates  of  the  ordinary  stock.  The  certificates  will  be  on 
the  Montreal  register,  and  stamp  duty  will  be  payable  on  them 
before  they  can  be  negotiated  in  this  country.  They  will  be 
prepared  in  Montreal,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  month  from  the 
date  of  deposit. 

Since  the  meeting  an  issue  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling 
of  Grand  Trunk  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  stock  has  been  placed 
at  92  per  cent.,  and  now  stands  at  a  small  premium.  The  greater 
part  of  the  issue  is  to  be  employed  in  paying  off  Midland  5  per 
cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  £856,800,  thus 
reducing  the  pre-preference  charges  of  the  company  by  £42,840 
per  annum. 

Among  the  various  Australian  statistics  issued  during  the 
month,  those  giving  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  particularly  instructive.  The  imports  for  September  amounted 
to  £5,409,000,  showing  the  trifling  decrease  of  £3,000,  while 
the  exports,  amounting  to  £6,738,000,  showed  an  increase  of 
£2,113,000.  Wool  alone  accounted  for  £771,000  of  the  increase. 
The  imports  for  the  nine  months  amounted  to  £49,657,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  £6,177,000,  while  the  exports,  amounting 
to  £49,566,000,  showed  an  increase  of  £2,546,000. 

New  Zealand's  exports  for  October  amounted  to  £614,000, 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  .     .     . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES.* 
Bank  of  Australasia  ... 

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

% 
6 

H 

16 

5 
100 

40 

8 
100 

114 

3| 

*i 

5A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 

14 
4 

"? 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

44 
57 
99 
6| 
100* 

e| 

2r 

6| 
9f 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

4* 
4 

100 

100 

106 
89J 

4i38 
** 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  
Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company  £15 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .      . 
Do.  5%  Gum.  Pref.     ...... 

£691,375 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

5 

£4 

1 

100 

m 

£15 
1 
10 

81 

6% 

9| 

5 
«** 

9 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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against  £720,000  for  October  last  year.     Butter,  at   £129,000, 
showed  a  decrease  of  £38,000,  but  mutton  and  lamb,  at  £59,000, 

AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

Q10/                                                           lf\ 

l¥°  " 

d/0                II                             II          (*) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800; 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106 
98* 
87* 

3f 
3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3|%        „        1889  (t) 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

103 

98* 
85* 

3| 
3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%        ,,            ,,    M 
3%          „            ,,     S 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30t 
1922-47f 

102 
103 
97* 
85* 

|f 

3| 
3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3*%       „            „      (0 
3%         „            „      K 
3%         ,,            ,,      (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 

101 
98 
91* 
82 

3J 
Bi 
BA 

Hi 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*%  Inscribed  (t  j  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

95* 
90* 

3| 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
4% 
37                          .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

98 
103 
86 

I 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

°s 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4^ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  Cif.y  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4| 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.      .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

102 
101 

4| 
4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

6%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

103 

4& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,160,302 

1929 

104* 

3f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3i%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

15,831,140 

1940 

98 

U 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86£ 

SH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

102 

& 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  15% 

11 

*J 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

99 

*A 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

118 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

118J 

*& 

j 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

** 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4H 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

$ 

5£ 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Eds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

&& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

*1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

122£ 

*4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

3il 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  np. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


an  increase  of  £30,000.  Beef  and  cheese  showed  decreases  of 
£13,000  and  £10,000  respectively,  while  wheat,  at  £2,000,  was 
£50,000  less  than  last  year. 

During  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  the  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  the  great  mining  finance  company, 
realised  a  net  profit  of  £792,883.  After  providing  for  preference 
dividends  and  French  Government  taxes,  there  was  a  balance 
of  £487,003,  which,  added  to  £79,485  brought  forward,  made  a 
total  of  £566,488.  From  this  the  directors  applied  £100,000 
in  further  writing  down  the  company's  investments  in  crushing 
mines,  leaving  £466,488  available  for  dividend.  A  final  dividend 
of  15  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent., 
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or  6s.  per  share,  for  the  year  was  declared,  leaving  £66,488  to 
be  brought  forward  to  the  current  year. 

As  usual,  Lord  Harris,  at  the  shareholders'  meeting,  gave  a 
masterly  review  of  the  position  of  the  Rand  mining  industry 
and  of  the  other  fields  in  which  the  company  is  interested.  The 
main  success  of  the  company's  operations  during  the  year  had, 
he  pointed  out,  been  due  to  the  returns  from  its  investments  in 
the  Rand,  and  he  thought  they  might  confidently  look  forward 
for  a  good  many  years  to  handsome  profits  from  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  whilst  at  the  same  time  by  the  policy  which  the 
shareholders  had  approved  they  were  insuring  against  the  gradual 
working  out  of  the  principal  properties.  They  had  got  a  com- 
fortable income  from  South  Africa  and  were  endeavouring  to 
insure  themselves  for  the  future. 

The  directors  were  doing  their  very  best  to  find  investments 
which  would  make  the  company  as  safe  and  give  it  as  fine  an 
income  for  many  years  ahead.  He  thought  they  might  feel 
confident ;  and  he  harped  upon  that  because  the  bears  were 
very  audacious  and  very  resolute,  and  a  great  many  things  in 
the  world  were  operating  in  their  favour — unrest  in  labour 
circles,  in  commercial  circles,  and  in  political  circles — all  these 
things  were  helping  the  bears.  He  did  not  think  the  shareholders 
ought  to  be  despondent  if  they  saw  them  occasionally  successful. 
They  had  a  sound  property,  and  need  not  be  despondent 
because  every  now  and  then  they  saw  the  shares  drop.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  time  would  come  when  there 


SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „         ft). 
3%  1886         „         }<j: 

£ 
415,600 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 

102 

100 
86 

I 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
I  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

3%°         "      (t)     '.     * 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

103 

105 

97$ 
86 

| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

93J 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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would   be    a   rush   in   and   they  would  see   them   come   back 
again. 

There  was  a  recovery  in  the  aggregate  output  from  the  Trans- 
vaal during  October,  although  the  daily  average  was  rather  less 
than  that  for  the  preceding  month.  This  table  gives  the 
monthly  returns  for  several  years  past  : — 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March     . 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

April  .     .     . 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

May  .     .     . 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143    2,227,838 

1,959,062 

June  .     .     . 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  .     .     . 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

August    . 

3,030,360   2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869j  2,357,602 

2,162,583 

September    . 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112   2,285,424 

2,145,575 

October  .     . 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012   2,351,344|  2,296,361 

November    . 

— 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685   2,335,406 

2,265,625 

December    . 

— 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235   2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total*    . 

28,918,908 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,61027,403,738 

24,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

The  native  labour  supply  for  the  gold  mines  suffered  a 
further  trifling  diminution  during  October,  as  will  be  seen  from 
this  statement  giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for  two  years 
past  : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

October    1909 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563 

3,199 

November     „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,7631 

1,799 

December     „ 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 





3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March 

— 

— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 





5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 





150 

183,964 

nil. 

June 





533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 





1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August        „ 





683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  ,, 





1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October       „ 





2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  „ 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  „ 





575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 





4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February    „ 





6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

March 





4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April 





871 

194,328 

nil. 

May 





3,936* 

190,392 

nil. 

June            ,, 





3,452* 

186,940 

nil. 

July 





5,358* 

181,582 

nil. 

August        ,, 





1,772* 

179,810 

nil. 

September  „ 





191* 

179,619 

.nil. 

October      „ 

— 

— 

425* 

179,194 

nil. 

Net  loss. 


J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND 
COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

102 

42 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102 

^8 
45 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,851,100 

5 

100 

88 

5f 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5I 

5 

6* 

«i 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

Kl 

6± 

6 

511 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148,232 

8 

a 

2§ 

7» 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

10 

**8 
11 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

13 

25 

57 

m 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

4| 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

17$ 

1 

2 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,056,519 

nil 

1 

H§ 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red.      . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

106* 

4.11 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6£ 

5 

4| 

ell 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

3 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

% 

6} 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%      .     . 

1,856,750 

1953 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Deo 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

100 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

97 

*& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

369,968 

1964 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .      .     . 

1,000,000 

1939 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

An  important  advance  in  Rhodesian  mining  development  is 
foreshadowed  by  the  formation  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chartered 
Company  to  assist  in  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  industry, 
to  consider  schemes  for  prospecting  districts  hitherto  undeve- 
loped, to  make  arrangements  with  individual  prospectors  and 
miners  for  the  more  rapid  development  and  equipment  of  their 
mines,  and  to  form  subsidiary  companies  to  operate  mining 
properties.  The  company  is  called  the  British  South  Africa 
Company's  Mines  Development  Company,  and  has  a  capital  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in  one-pound  shares,  all  of  which 
have  been  subscribed  by  the  Chartered  Company. 
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Rhodesia's  gold  output  suffered  a  set-back  during  October, 
the  total  amounting  to  £218,862  against  £225,777  for  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  £234,928  for  October  last  year.  This  table 
shows  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past  : — 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

237.517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

2,216,829 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

96 
85 

35 

8*8 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

5 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0-     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

87$ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

I918-43f 
1934 

96 
105 

SB 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

96J 

3*J 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

91 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

105 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (t) 

725,101 

1929-54f 

95* 

3f 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

8J 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£80 

g 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Egyptian  securities  have  been  under  a  cloud.  The  failure  of 
an  important  financial  firm,  following  the  suspension  of  the 
Bank  of  Egypt,  has  almost  paralysed  operations  in  stocks  and 
shares,  though  the  prompt  measures  enabling  the  Bank  of  Egypt 
depositors  and  Egyptian  creditors  to  be  paid  in  full  have  con- 
siderably alleviated  the  serious  situation  arising  out  of  that 
affair. 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Paid 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,318,500 

3 

99 

95 

BJ 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971  960 

4 

100 

100 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

18£ 

4£ 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

61 

5 

6 

5T3« 

,,               »              »»      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9 

4& 

„               „              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

88 

m 

(t)  Eligible  for  Tnistee  investments. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3  391 

2s 

2s 

14s  6d 

Batu  Tiga    
Bukit  Rajah      
Consolidated  Malay     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla  

74,300 
66,700 
62,900 
317,770 
225  000 

1,545 
2,772 
2,196 
4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
2s. 
£1 
£1 

3  ' 
10 
13s.  6d. 
8& 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     

180,000 
265  217 

2,584 
4  570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 

5| 
3| 

Linggi 

100  000 

4  192 

2s 

2s 

32s  3d 

Pataling. 

22  500 

1  454 

2s 

2s 

If 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa      

200,000 
50,600 

3,080 
1  807 

2s. 
2s 

2s. 
2s 

4s.  9d. 
23s  3d 

TRUSTEE. 


November  23,  1911. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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LORD    HARDINGE'S   PARTITION   OF   BENGAL 

BY  C.  J.  O'DONNELL 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  many  Englishmen,  who  have  not 
lived  in  India,  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  the  new  policy 
of  Lord  Hardinge.  It  is  too  soon  to  discuss  effectively  the 
results  of  the  transfer  of  the  Imperial  capital  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi.  It  seems  advisable  to  wait  till  we  know  in  detail  by 
what  arguments  it  is  being  supported  or  condemned  by  the 
parties  concerned,  Indian  and  European.  That  European 
Calcutta  is,  in  fact,  making  a  fierce  protest  was  to  be  expected, 
but  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  grounds  of  its  complaint. 
The  information  to  hand  by  telegram  is  singularly  meagre,  and 
a  priori  conjecture  does  not  help  towards  the  formation  of  a 
deliberate  judgment.  Historically,  the  new  policy  seems  to  be 
one  of  true  Imperialism.  The  focus  of  British  dominion  will 
in  future  lie  at  the  same  great  centre,  from  which  through  twenty 
centuries  the  glory  that  was  Hindu  and  the  greatness  that 
was  Moslem  spread  out  over  an  empire  that  has  always  been 
one  of  the  vastest  in  the  world.  At  present  it  seems  best  to 
confine  oneself  to  considering  some  of  the  reasons  which  seem 
to  justify  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Crewe  in  reversing  the  policy 
of  Lord  Curzon  in  Bengal. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  partition  of 
Bengal  was  a  necessary  and  urgent  administrative  measure, 
which  had  been  on  the  governmental  anvil  for  forty  years. 
The  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  to  give  this  great  dominion 
its  accurate  title,  consisting  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Bengal, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  with  the  then  jungle  territories  of  Assam 
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and  Chota  Nagpur,  were  the  rich  prize  that  the  momentous 
victory  of  Plassey  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  British  people.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  their  inhabitants  have  been  the  most 
docile  of  subjects.  During  the  Mutiny  there  was  much  active 
loyalty  throughout  Bengal,  and  its  leading  public  men,  then  as 
now  the  most  educated  in  the  Indian  Empire,  condemned  and 
deplored  that  outbreak  of  military  violence.  They  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  armies  in  the  field,  especially  in  the 
medical  and  commissariat  departments.  This  loyalty  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  long  period  of  good  and  sympathetic 
government,  during  which  Bengal  gained  more  than  any  other 
portion  of  our  Eastern  empire  from  the  order  and  security  that 
have  been  the  greatest  benefits  of  British  occupation.  Its 
people  are  now  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  civilised  and  pro- 
gressive race  in  India.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad, 
the  great  Mahomedan  reformer  and  founder  of  the  college  at 
Aligarh,  which  has  become  the  centre  of  Mussulman  regeneration, 
speaking  at  Lahore  in  1884  : — "  I  assure  you  that  the  Bengalis 
are  the  only  people  in  our  country  whom  we  can  properly  be 
proud  of,  and  it  is  only  due  to  them  that  knowledge,  liberty,  and 
patriotism  are  progressing  in  our  country.  I  can  truly  say  that 
they  are  the  head  and  crown  of  all  the  communities  of  Hindustan." 
It  was  from  the  overflowing  revenues  of  Bengal  that  the  East 
India  Company  found  the  funds  to  pay  the  troops  that  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  great  peninsula. 

The  Bengalis  have  grave  faults,  more  of  manner  than  of 
character,  which  the  London  press  has  not  minimised  in  recent 
years.  Still,  they  are  a  remarkable  people.  They  have  won 
their  way  to  almost  the  highest  office  in  nearly  every  British 
province,  and  there  are  few  courts  of  Indian  princes  at  which 
they  do  not  hold  positions  of  great  authority.  They  are  born 
lawyers  of  much  forensic  power,  and  have  been  appointed  judges 
in  the  highest  British  tribunals  from  Lahore  to  Rangoon. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  they  gave  evidence  of  qualities  which 
appeal  more  strongly  to  ordinary  English  opinion  than  any 
mental  subtlety.  Last  July,  at  Calcutta,  a  team  of  Bengali 
students,  all  of  the  upper  or  Babu  class,  and  mostly  Brahmins, 
won  the  Football  Association  Shield,  defeating  well-trained  teams 
from  British  regiments,  including  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Con- 
naught  Rangers,  the  Middlesex  and  East  Yorkshire  Regiments. 
There  could  be  few  better  tests  of  endurance  and  courage,  added 
to  much  physical  vigour.  These  manly  qualities  are  undoubtedly 
of  recent  growth,  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
they  will  develop  in  the  future  rather  than  decline. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Times,  written  two  years  ago 
by  its  special  correspondent  in  Eastern  Bengal,  the  area  of  most 
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active  unrest,  is  striking  evidence  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Bengali  race  : 

It  is  impossible  to  move  about  the  province  and  to  converse  with  men  who 
know  it  best  without  feeling  that  the  situation  is  full  of  dangerous  possibilities. 
The  men  of  Eastern  Bengal  are  more  courageous,  more  determined,  more  per- 
sistent than  their  compatriots  in  Old  Bengal ;  and  the  better  classes  of  Hindus 
have  qualities  which  are  not  easily  discernible  in  the  Calcutta  babu.  They 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mahrattas  of  the  Deccan  than  any 
other  section  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  India.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
most  of  the  prisoners  now  under  trial  at  Alipur  in  connection  with  the 
anarchist  conspiracy  came  from  Eastern  Bengal.  But  even  as  one  writes  one 
realises  how  difficult  it  is  to  generalise  in  this  country  of  startling  paradox. 
Yesterday,  in  Dacca,  200  Hindu  pundits  assembled  to  present  a  Sanscrit 
address  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Lancelot  Hare.  Many  of  them  had 
come  long  distances.  They  were  all  old  men  with  great  nobility  of  counten- 
ance, some  with  long  beards,  others  with  the  faces  of  the  Caesars.  And  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  each  kindly  and  venerable  scholar  advanced, 
and  with  great  dignity  presented  the  Lieutenant -Governor  with  a  rose.  From 
the  bombs  of  last  week  to  the  roses  of  yesterday,  what  a  gulf  lies  between 
the  two ! 

These  200  men  were  Brahmins  of  high  caste,  and  it  may  be 
asked  whence  they  derive  their  striking  refinement  of  feature. 
The  explanation  is  that  they  are  of  unusually  pure  Caucasian 
blood,  being  sprung  from  the  most  adventurous  of  the  Aryan 
armies,  who,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  pushed  their  con- 
quests farthest  into  Asia.  Peaceful  in  a  wonderful  degree  from 
religious  training,  they  became,  under  the  influence  of  an  intense 
patriotism,  a  danger  that  Simla  officialism  had  not  foreseen. 

Except  perhaps  Oudh,  Bengal  is  the  oldest  Hindu  kingdom 
which  still  retained  under  British  rule  its  ancient  geographical 
boundaries.  The  Mussulman  respected  these  time-honoured 
ethnic  frontiers,  and  it  would  ill  become  Englishmen  to  disregard 
their  old-world  memories.  The  civilisation  of  Bengal  was 
the  highest  in  India  before  the  Mussulman  Conquest — indeed, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Saxon  to  Great  Britain.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  her  schools  of  philosophy  rivalled  the  teachings  of  the 
Greek  doctors  of  mental  science.  Her  political  system  centred 
round  four  great  cities — Gaur,  Bikrampur,  Navadwip  and 
Mahasthan  or  Barendri.  Gaur,  the  royal  capital,  had  over  a 
million  inhabitants.  Its  great  temples  of  carved  stone  afterwards 
formed  the  quarry  from  which  the  Mussulmans  built  the  Medina 
Mosque,  their  largest  architectural  effort  in  Bengal.  The  ruins 
of  Mahasthan  cover  a  quadrangle  seven  miles  across.  The  vast 
reservoirs  of  the  Pal  Kings  in  Northern  Bengal  are  famous,  one 
measuring  a  mile  in  length,  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  forty  feet 
in  depth,  all  dug  out  of  the  level  plain  of  the  Delta. 

It  was  known  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  population  of  the  Lower  Provinces  was  very  great. 
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It  was  estimated  in  1858,  when  the  Crown  assumed  the  admini- 
stration, at  forty-five  to  fifty  millions,  but,  when  the  first  census 
in  1872  proved  that  it  approached  sixty-seven  millions  the 
advisability  of  partition  became  an  important,  and  to  the  minds 
of  many  an  urgent  question.  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  afterwards 
became  M.P.  for  a  Scotch  constituency,  was  at  that  time  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  A  man  of  great  ability,  of  great 
erudition,  and  over  thirty  years'  experience  as  an  administrator 
and  judge  in  India,  he  immediately  saw  the  manifest  solution. 
He  advocated  the  separation  of  Bihar  and  Chota  Nagpur  with 
a  then  population  of  23,557,790  souls.  Other  influences  unfortu- 
nately supervened  and  an  inefficient  partition  was  carried  through 
in  1875  by  the  erection  of  Assam,  with  a  population  of  4,132,019, 
into  a  Chief  Commissioner  ship.  The  idea  prevailed  in  Calcutta 
commercial  circles  that  the  great  tea  industry  of  Assam,  in  which 
much  European  capital  was  invested,  would  prosper  in  a  special 
degree  under  a  separate  administration,  and  mercantile  dictation 
prevailed  over  the  clear  interests  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  this  view  had  been  a  blunder,  and 
that,  as  all  the  tea  gardens  are  managed  by  companies  and 
agencies  having  their  headquarters  at  Calcutta,  it  was  injurious 
to  the  industry  to  have  its  properties  subject  to  a  government 
at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  and  of  many  days'  journey. 

The  Lower  Provinces  went  on  growing,  and  their  population, 
less  that  of  Assam,  increased  from  62,335,217  in  1872  to  69,536,940 
in  1881,  74,673,798  in  1891,  and  78,493,410  in  1901.  The  demand 
for  partition  became  stronger  decade  by  decade.  In  1896  the 
question  of  partition  was  again  tackled  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Elliot,  a  distinguished  Lieutenant-Governor,  who,  before  his 
appointment  to  that  office,  had  never  served  for  a  day  in  the 
Province.  It  was  he  who,  in  his  inexperience,  started  the  idea 
of  separating  a  portion  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  uniting  it  to  Assam. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  general  condemnation  and 
dropped.  Amongst  the  authorities  consulted  was  the  High 
Court  of  Calcutta.  Its  opinion  was  decisive  and  practically 
killed  the  novel  idea.  The  judges  unanimously  declared  it  to 
be  from  the  the  standpoint  of  "  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,"  the  most  important  of  all  the  objects  of  Govern- 
ment, "  a  retrograde  and  mischievous  step." 

With  the  population  increasing  by  five  millions  in  every  ten 
years,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Curzon  was  more  than  justified  in 
approaching  the  question  for  the  third  time,  and  he  fortunately 
had  in  hand  ample  funds  for  the  additional  cost  of  a  second 
provincial  government.  Partition  had  previously  been  post- 
poned for  financial  reasons.  Unhappily,  however,  he  resurrected 
the  abortive  and  discredited  proposal  of  Sir  Charles  Elliot, 
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instead  of  the  efficient  and  acceptable  solution  of  Sir  George 
Campbell,  backed  by  a  consensus  of  official  approval.  The  line 
of  partition  thus  accepted  by  Lord  Curzon  cut  oft  the  two  divisions 
of  Dacca  and  Chittagong,  with  a  population  of  15,531,719,  from 
Bengal  proper.  He  went  to  Dacca  and  with  much  eloquence 
advocated  his  views.  Everyone,  officials  and  Indians,  told  him 
his  ideas  were  impracticable,  and  that  this  very  form  of  partition 
had  been  condemned  eight  years  before  by  every  authority, 
including  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta. 

Even  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam, 
and  afterwards  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Eastern  Bengal,  the 
protagonist  of  partition,  expressed  disapproval  in  the  following 
words  : 

Indian  opinion  in  the  Assam  Valley  is  greatly  opposed  to  the  project.  The 
town  of  Dacca  is  difficult  of  access  from  the  Assam  Valley,  and  no  development 
of  railway  communications,  which  is  in  present  contemplation,  seems  likely 
to  bring  Dacca  as  near  to  it  as  Shillong  is  at  present.  There  is  no  cbmmunity 
of  feeling  between  the  Assamese  and  the  people  of  these  districts — indeed,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  strongly  antipathetic. 

The  condemnation  of  the  English  press  was  more  ruthless 
still.  To  quote  the  Englishman  of  Calcutta,  an  ultra-Conserva- 
tive journal  and  the  principal  exponent  of  non-official  English 
opinion  : 

The  Government  can  hardly  be  in  very  much  doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of 
its  proposals  to  dismember  the  Province  of  Bengal,  and  especially  those 
of  them  which  refer  to  the  transference  of  Dacca  and  Mymensingh  to  the 
Province  of  Assam.  The  proposals  for  Partition  have  been  attacked  in  every 
key  and  every  language.  They  are  repugnant  alike  to  sentiment  and  to 
common  sense.  They  are  opposed  by  every  community,  and  by  every  section 
of  each  community.  And  within  the  threatened  districts  themselves  they  have 
awakened  a  storm  of  passionate  protest  which  has  surprised  those  who  have 
led  it.  No  still  small  voice  has  been  upraised  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
If  it  had,  it  would  only  have  emphasised  the  deafening  clamour  of  the  pro- 
testing interests.  Eeally,  a  casual  observer  might  think  that  the  Government 
had  pondered  over  the  best  means  of  stirring  up  its  subjects  in  Bengal,  and 
had  selected  this  as  the  quickest  and  most  amusing  manner  of  setting  the 
Province  in  a  ferment. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Calcutta,  the  most  powerful 
association  of  non-official  Europeans  in  Asia,  regarded  the  policy 
of  disruption  with  grave  anxiety. 

At  the  same  time  the  Pioneer,  the  very  able  and  chief  organ 
of  Conservative  and  Governmental  ideals,  in  January,  1904, 
after  remarking  that  there  might  be  some  justification  for 
annexing  Chittagong  to  Assam,  stated  : 

The  case  is  altogether  different  as  regards  the  Dacca  and  Mymensingh 
districts.  They  can  gain  no  possible  advantage  by  being  cut  off  from  Bengal, 
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and  by  the  severance  of  the  strong  ties  which  bind  them  to  Calcutta.  They 
are  both  districts  of  importance,  second  to  none  in  Bengal  either  in  respect 
of  education  or  wealth.  Both  of  these  districts  have  been  subject  to  the 
administration  of  Bengal  from  Calcutta  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  British 
occupation. 

Far  from  being  moved  by  these  arguments  and  opposition, 
Lord  Curzon  hardened  his  heart,  and  not  only  insisted  on  his 
scheme  in  its  entirety,  but  added  to  the  imbroglio  by  detaching 
from  Old  Bengal  another  Division,  that  of  Rajshahi.  Lord 
Curzon  thrust  the  Bengali  people  to  east  or  to  west  (to  be  accurate, 
24,026,747  one  way  and  17,233,104  the  other),  much  as  a  giant 
on  a  sea  beach  might  thrust  the  insentient  pebbles  to  this  side 
or  to  that.  I  speak  with  special  knowledge  and  with  absolute 
certainty,  when  I  say  that  this  partition  was  disapproved  of 
by  the  great  majority  of  high  officials  with  Bengal  experience, 
both  by  those  serving  at  the  time  in  India,  and  by  those  who 
had  retired  from  active  service.  Lord  MacDonnell,  an  ex- 
Lieutenant-Go  vernor,  described  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
greatest  political  blunder  since  Plassey  was  fought  and  won. 

In  August,  1905,  the  question  of  partition  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  an 
ex-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  complaining  that  the  House 
was  entirely  without  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Brodrick  (now  Lord  Midleton)  pledged  himself 
that  it  would  not  be  given  effect  to  till  all  the  papers  relating 
to  it  had  been  laid  before  Parliament.  This  pledge  was  broken 
within  two  months,  and  the  legislation  in  India  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  partition  was  carried  through  by  Lord 
Curzon  at  Simla  at  a  meeting  of  the  official  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  at  which  not  a  single  Indian  member  was 
present. 

The  predominant  fact  in  the  whole  controversy  is  that 
the  Bengali  nation  did  not  object  to  a  partition  of  the  overgrown 
Lower  Provinces.  The  Government  of  India  might  group  the 
five  provinces  and  sub-provinces,  viz.  : — (i.)  Bengal  Proper  ; 
(ii.)  Bihar  ;  (iii.)  Orissa  ;  (iv.)  Assam,  and  (v.)  Chota  Nagpur 
in  any  combinations  that  seems  convenient  to  it.  But  let  it 
preserve  ancient  frontiers.  The  Bengali  objection  was  solely 
to  the  cutting  up  of  their  motherland,  Bengal  Proper,  which  has 
been  an  United  Kingdom  or  Province  since  the  earliest  times 
known  to  history,  and  this  objection  was  from  the  outset  urged 
in  a  special  degree,  not  by  the  educated  or,  as  it  is  called  the 
Babu  class,  but  by  the  great  titled  and  landed  aristocracy.  At 
the  first  great  meeting  of  protest  at  the  Calcutta  Town  Hall 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Maharaja  of  Cossimbazar,  whilst 
the  chief  resolution  condemning  partition  was  moved  by  the 
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Maharaja  of  Mymensingh,  and  seconded  by  Raja  Peari  Mohun 
Mukherjea.  The  most  distinguished  Mussulmans  associated 
themselves  with  the  opposition.  A  second  and  even  larger 
meeting  had  for  its  chairman  the  Hon.  Muhamad  Yusuf  Khan 
Bahadur,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Calcutta  University  and  President  of  the  Central  Muhamadan 
Association.  His  Highness  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Murshidabad, 
the  premier  nobleman  of  Bengal  and  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Mussulman  governors,  who  administered  Bengal  on  behalf  of 
the  Moghul,  recalled  the  very  recent  days  when  "  Hindus  and 
Mussulmans  were  all  brothers  together."  Amongst  those  who 
most  strongly  condemned  disruption  were  the  Hon.  Nawab 
Sayyid  Muhamad,  at  that  time  Mussulman  representative  on 
the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council,  and  His  Highness  the  Aga 
Khan,  the  President  of  the  great  Mohammedan  deputation  to 
Lord  Minto  in  October,  1906,  who  said  "he  was  opposed  to  the 
partition  from  the  beginning,  and  recent  events  had  not  induced 
him  to  modify  his  views."  He  allowed  it  to  be  stated  that  "  any 
reference  in  support  of  partition  would  have  precluded  His 
Highness  from  joining  the  deputation."  This  deputation  laid 
before  Lord  Minto  the  grievances  and  wishes  of  the  Mussulman 
community,  and  if  that  community  desired  the  Partition  of 
Bengal,  then  was  its  opportunity.  It  never  mentioned  partition. 
An  even  more  authoritative  condemnation  came  in  the  form 
of  a  protest  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  by  Nawab 
Sayyid  Amir  Hosain,  C.I.E.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central 
|  Mussulman  Association,  Calcutta,  on  March  1st,  1904,  in  the 
following  words : 


The  Committee  of  the  Muhamadan  Association,  which  has  its  branches  all 
over  Bengal  are  not  in  favour  of  any  change  in  the  territorial  limits  of  that 
Province.  My  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  portion  of  the  Bengali- 
speaking  race  should  be  separated  from  Bengal  without  the  clearest  necessity 
for  such  separation,  and  they  think  such  necessity  does  not  exist.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  arguments  for  not  transferring  Orissa  from  Bengal,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Eisley's 
(the  Home  Secretary's)  letter,  is  that  the  prescription  of  a  century  is  difficult 
to  break,  and  I  beg  to  point  out  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  break  the 
prescription  of  many  centuries. 

Lord  Curzon's  scheme  necessitated  every  question  concerning 
the  Bengali  people,  their  land  system,  their  education,  their 
revenue  system,  municipal  system,  etc.,  being  examined  and 
decided  on  by  two  administrations  and  two  legislative  councils 
of  widely  different  personnel,  yielding  probably,  in  a  few  years' 
time,  widely  different  solutions.  It  meant  the  disruption  of 
the  nation,  politically  and  socially. 

Highly  important  also  was  the  fact  that  the  separation  of 
Bihar  from  Bengal  was  most  keenly  desired  by  its  people,  who 
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were  treated  in  this  matter  in  almost  as  cavalier  a  fashion  as 
were  the  Bengalis.  The  Beharis  at  numerous  public  meetings 
had  pressed  their  claim  to  a  separate  administration,  and  with 
good  reason,  seeing  that  they  are  a  homogeneous  nationality, 
roundly  twenty-five  millions  in  population,  that  is,  as  numerous 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Pioneer,  then  as  now  the  chief  Govern- 
ment organ  in  India,  wrote  :  "  It  is  probable  that  no  more 
genuinely  popular  and  universal  desire  " — the  desire  of  Bihar 
for  a  separate  administration — "  has  manifested  itself  in  India 
since  the  era  of  public  meetings  began."  It  went  on  to  say,  "  If 
we  British  were  a  logical  people  and  impatient  of  anomalies, 
the  relief  of  the  overworked  Government  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
would  lie  irresistibly  in  the  separation  of  Bihar  and  Chota 
Nagpur."  What  the  Bengalis  prayed  for  was  "  irresistible," 
"logical"  and  generally  excellent  in  April,  1896.  It  was 
seditious  in  1911 ! 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  reiterate  three  outstanding  facts  : 

That  some  partition  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  had 
been  advisable  for  half  a  century,  and  urgently  necessary 
in  recent  years. 

That  the  old  official  solution,  which  even  six  years  ago  was 
approved  in  the  strongest  manner  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
press  and  community,  would  have  been  gratefully  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  Bengal ;  and 

That  it  was  Lord  Curzon's  form  of  partition,  which  was 
administratively  inefficient,  that  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  discontent  lapsing  into  sedition. 

Up  to  the  period  of  partition  disorder  or  ill-will  had  been 
unknown  in  Bengal.  To  quote  from  the  Englishman  of  July, 
1906,  until  the  agitation  against  the  partition,  "  Until  this 
wretched  movement  began  it  was  extraordinary  how  amicable 
the  relations  between  them  ('  the  educated  class  of  Bengalis  ') 
and  the  Europeans  had  become.  The  spirit  of  friendliness  was 
growing,  and  its  trend  was  towards  that  happy  sympathy  which 
should,  and  does  in  many  cases,  exist  between  men  of  different 
races."  The  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  Bengali  people  was  beyond 
question.  The  following  passage  from  '  A  Vision  of  India,' 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  : 

The  journey  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  showed  clearly  that  there  is  a 
deep  and  widespread  attachment  to  the  Imperial  House  among  the  Indian 
people ;  and,  even  where  there  is  discontent  with  the  mode  of  government, 
there  is  no  feeling  against  the  Throne.  Calcutta,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  it,  was  in  the  trough  of  a  furious  agitation  against  the  Partition  of 
Bengal — an  agitation  which  on  one  occasion  had  caused  every  native  shop 
to  be  closed  in  the  city  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Yet,  when  the  Prince  appeared 
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amongst  this  angry  populace,  he  was  received  not  only  with  cordiality  but 
even  with  demonstrative  enthusiasm. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Liberal  Government 
came  into  power  in  the  end  of  1905.  During  the  debate  on  the 
address  in  February,  1906,  the  case  of  Bengal  was  laid  before 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Morley.  A  few  ex-members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  had  just  been  returned  to  Parliament,  and  they  unani- 
mously condemned  the  partition,  and  warned  the  Government  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  it  uncorrected  or  unmodified.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  declined  to  interfere,  and  decided  to  treat  Lord 
Curzon's  measure  as  "  a  settled  fact."  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  go  into  details  of  the  deplorable  outburst  of  nationalist  passion 
that  almost  immediately  broke  out  throughout  Bengal.  A 
savage  fury  seized  the  younger  men  of  the  educated  class,  and 
several  political  murders  were  committed.  It  became  necessary 
to  take  the  most  severe  measures  of  repression,  particularly 
against  the  vernacular  press,  which  teemed  with  articles  of  an 
undoubtedly  seditious  character.  No  other  course  seemed 
open  to  Lord  Morley.  In  practical  politics  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  the  assertions  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  law 
must  precede  reforms  or  conciliation.  The  struggle  went  on  for 
five  weary  years,  and  although  crime  has  not  entirely  disappeared, 
order  is  now  generally  maintained.  Lord  Hardinge  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  great  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and,  refusing  to  blight  his  administration  by  another  five  weary 
years  of  conflict,  has  decided  to  deal  radically  with  the  intense 
discontent,  which  was  still  directed  against  the  partition  in  its 
existing  form.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  agitation  against 
Lord  Curzon's  measure  was  dying  out.  This  is  certainly  true 
as  regards  its  violent  and  criminal  manifestations,  but  no  one 
who  reads  the  vernacular  journals  or  the  speeches  of  Indian 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  can  be  in  any  doubt  that 
smouldering  discontent  and  anger  pervaded  the  whole  province. 
Lord  Hardinge  was  beyond  all  question  accurate  in  stating  in 
his  great  despatch  of  last  August  that  "  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that,  instead  of  dying  down,  the  bitterness  of  feeling  would 
become  more  and  more  acute." 

The  manner  of  Lord  Hardinge's  treatment  of  this  most 
embarrassing  question  was  singularly  adroit.  With  the  skill  of 
a  great  diplomat,  which  is  near  akin  to  the  acumen  of  a  great 
judge,  he  brought  under  his  survey,  that  is,  into  the  brief  on 
which  he  was  to  base  a  momentous  decision,  not  only  recent 
documents,  but  all  the  facts  and  proposals  affecting  the  case 
in  hand  for  fifty  years.  He  ascertained  that  no  administrator 
of  authority  had  ever  given  the  weight  of  his  experience  to 
Lord  Curzon's  partition,  whilst  there  was  an  old  scheme  of 
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partition  of  the  highest  official  origin,  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Bengali  people.  No  praise  is  too  strong  for  the  courage 
with  which  Lord  Hardinge  grasped  the  threatening  problem, 
and,  whilst  reverencing  the  best  and  oldest  official  tradition, 
has  brought  a  message  of  peace  and  contentment  to  Bengal. 
The  King-Emperor  has  been  received  in  Calcutta  with  a  delirium 
of  enthusiasm  and  gratitude.  Wise  indeed  is  the  conquering 
race  which  not  only  respects  but  does  homage  to  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  its  subject  nationalities. 

C.    J.    O'DONNELL. 


NATIVE  AFFAIRS  IN  NY  AS  ALAND 

IN  his  recent  annual  report  the  Governor  of  Nyasaland  tells 
us  that  the  condition  of  the  native  population  continues  to 
be  peaceful  and  contented.  In  those  districts  where  native 
cotton  cultivation  has  become  established  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  has  been  materially  increased  by  the  profits  of  the 
industry.  The  health  of  the  native  community  has  proved 
satisfactory,  apart  from  the  existence  of  sleeping  sickness,  which 
has  slowly  extended  during  the  last  twelve  months.  In  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  Governor  con- 
tinues, it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  forecast  as  to  the 
proportions  which  the  epidemic  may  attain.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  energetic  steps  being  taken  to  investigate  this  disease 
will  result  in  discoveries  which  will  enable  the  Government  to 
act  with  more  assurance  and  effect  than  is  possible  as  long  as 
the  vector  of  the  malady  is  unknown. 

With  regard  to  native  labour,  the  Government  has  steadily 
pursued  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  emigration  of  natives  to 
other  territories,  being  confident,  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  agricultural  industry  in  the  Protectorate  itself,  and  the  ample 
opportunities  of  local  employment  now  existing,  that  such 
emigration  must  eventually  prove  detrimental,  not  only  to  the 
interests  of  local  planters  and  others,  but  likewise  to  those  of 
the  native  community.  For  the  larger  wages  obtainable  in  South 
Africa  must  be  discounted  by  the  prejudicial  effect  produced  by 
intercourse  with  more  sophisticated  centres  upon  their  simplicity 
of  character,  upon  their  habits  of  life,  and  upon  the  lot  of  their 
wives  and  families  remaining  behind.  While,  however,  the 
Protectorate  Government  discountenances  emigration  for  the 
reasons  given  as  far  as  it  legitimately  can,  it  recognises  that 
natives  who  have  formed  a  settled  determination  to  quit  Nyasa- 
land must  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  such  natives  passes  are 
issued  accordingly. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

THE  PERIOD  OF  SILENCE 

OWING  to  the  exigencies  attending  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  review  and  the  postponement  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
explanation  of  Government  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Morocco 
negotiations,  my  article  last  month  had  to  be  written  at  rather 
high  pressure.  Nor  was  the  position  made  easier  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  stood  adjourned, 
that  the  French  Chamber  had  not  begun  its  deliberations,  and 
that  a  statement  had  yet  to  come  from  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  which  in  the  natural  order  of  events  might  be  expected 
to  take  the  form  of  a  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

With  the  aid  of  the  additional  light  since  thrown  on  the 
negotiations,  it  is  now  possible  to  fill  up  a  few  gaps,  and  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us — not  always  an  unprofitable  pastime 
when  considering  our  relations  with  Foreign  and  friendly  Powers, 
although  one  apt  to  be  avoided  by  a  Minister  presenting  his 
case  in  the  form  of  an  ex  parte  statement. 

Perhaps  the  first  matter  calling  for  notice  is  the  widely 
different  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  of 
the  adjourned  debate  to  that  which  prevailed  when  Sir  Edward 
Grey  made  his  statement  on  November  27th.  If  the  full-dress 
debate  passed  off  with  flying  colours  for  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  renewed  discussion.  This 
time  not  only  was  the  Government  policy  assailed  from  within, 
but  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  came  speeches  that  gave  a 
general  support  to  the  criticism  emanating  from  the  Liberal 
benches  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  negotiations  with  Germany 
during  the  recent  crisis  over  the  situation  in  Morocco.  Among 
other  things,  it  appears  that  a  feeling  exists  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  long 
silence  was  ill-suited  to  the  requirements  of  democratic  Govern- 
ment, and  while  his  explanations  were  generally  accepted,  his 
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statement  of  policy  was  challenged  in  several  particulars,  the 
intervention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  being  a  special 
object  of  attack.The  speech  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  deemed 
so  pressing  failed  to  meet  with  universal  approbation,  while 
not  a  few  members  joined  the  Opposition  Leaders  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  condemning  so  regrettable  a  depar- 
ture from  the  customary  rules  of  diplomacy.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  one  candid  friend  sitting  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  House,  the  Mansion  House  speech  was  "  calculated  to 
have  a  provocative  tendency."  Whether  by  this  he  meant 
to  imply  that  the  calculation  formed  part  of  the  Government 
policy  or  whether  his  observation  had  reference  merely  to  the 
effect  the  speech  produced  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  of  the  actual  result  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  general 
view  of  parliamentary  critics  may  be  summed  up  in  two  sentences 
— that  the  speech  itself  was  an  error  of  judgment,  seeing  the 
same  end  could  have  been  obtained  by  a  more  strict  adherence 
to  diplomatic  precedents  ;  and  that  it  was  always  open  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  ask  the  German  Government  for  further 
explanations,  a  course  he  refrained  from  taking,  while  laying 
undue  stress  on  what  he  termed  the  "  period  of  silence  "  on 
the  part  of  Germany. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S   CASE 

Now  let  us  see  exactly  what  did  take  place  during  that 
period  of  silence,  because  it  is  to  what  occurred  or  what  did 
not  occur  between  July  1st  and  July  21st  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  brought  against  Sir  Edward 
Grey  by  his  critics  in  German  diplomatic  circles  and  supported 
in  certain  particulars  by  his  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
First  take  his  own  statement.  He  tells  us  that  on  July  1st 
the  German  Ambassador  came  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  made 
the  following  communication  : 

"  Some  German  firms  established  in  the  south  of  Morocco, 
notably  at  Agadir  and  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  alarmed  by 
a  certain  ferment  which  has  shown  itself  among  the  local 
tribes,  due,  it  seems,  to  recent  occurrences  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  These  firms  have  applied  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  protection  for  the  lives  of  their  employes 
and  their  property.  At  their  request  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment have  decided  to  send  a  warship  to  the  Port  of  Agadir 
to  lend  help  and  assistance  in  case  of  need  to  their  subjects 
and  employes,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  important  German 
interests  in  the  territory  in  question.  As  soon  as  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Morocco  has  resumed  its  former  quiet  aspect, 
the  ship  charged  with  this  protective  mission  shall  leave 
the  Port  of  Agadir.15 
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This  very  explicit  statement  of  fact'  did  not  certainly  carry 
things  very  far.  It  did,  however,  give  a  reason  for  the  Panther 
going  to  Agadir.  But  it  was  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
which  greatly  perturbed  the  mind  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  when,  three  days  later,  the  German  Ambassador  called  at 
Downing  Street  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Edward  he  was  informed 
that  the  matter  was  of  so  urgent  a  character  that  it  must  go 
before  the  Cabinet.  On  July  4th  the  German  Ambassador  came 
again  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Sir  Edward's  request,  when  the 
views  of  the  Cabinet  were  communicated  to  him,  but  no  request 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  particulars  concerning  the  inten- 
tions of  Germany  either  in  Morocco  or  elsewhere.  Then  began 
what  Sir  Edward  calls  "  the  period  of  silence  "  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  broken  only  on  July  12th,  when  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin  had  occasion  to  see  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary  on  some  minor  matters.  Still  no  desire  was  expressed 
for  further  explanations.  Then  followed  the  news  in  the  Press 
that  the  German  Government  had  made  extraordinary  demands 
regarding  the  French  Congo,  and,  seeing  that  Sir  Edward,  when 
citing  this  fact  to  the  House,  added,  "  And  indeed  it  was  the 
case,"  it  would  appear  that  the  same  authority  that  com- 
municated those  demands  to  the  Press  also  communicated 
them  to  the  Foreign  Office.  But  that  is  another  story.  All 
that  concerns  us  is  that  on  July  21st,  when  Sir  Edward 
again  extended  an  invitation  to  the  German  Ambassador 
to  call  on  him,  the  news  of  the  German  demands  were 
known  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Then  it  appears  for  the  first 
time  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  for  further  information  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Germany,  and  then,  to  use  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
own  words,  "  the  German  Ambassador  was  not  in  a  position 
to  give  me  any  information,  but  he  deprecated  the  assumption 
that  what  I  had  sketched  as  the  possible  damage  to  British 
interests  would  be  accomplished.  He  was  sure  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  acquiring  commercial  monopolies  and 
unfairly  prejudicing  our  interests."  Whereupon,  without  any 
further  communication  with  the  German  Government,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  instructed  to  make  the 
speech  he  did  at  the  Mansion  House.  Such  in  brief  is  the 
story  presented  to  Parliament  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  so  far  as 
the  events  are  concerned  that  led  up  to  the  Mansion  House 
speech. 

THE    GERMAN    CHANCELLOR'S    REPLY 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  as  put  by  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  to  the  members  of  the  Keichstag  with  the  full  report 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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before  him.    Referring  to  the  sending  of  the  Panther  to  Agadir 
Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  said  : — 

I  do  not  know  on  what  the  English  supposition  rests 
that  we  desired  to  obtain  for  ourselves  a  naval  base  on  the 
Atlantic.  What  we  really  wanted  with  Agadir  was  known 
to  England  from  the  now  published  instruction  to  the 
Ambassador  in  London  of  June  30th.  We,  from  our  side, 
had  given  no  cause  for  doubts.  France,  who  was  primarily 
interested,  and  Russia,  the  ally  of  France,  at  no  time  showed 
suspicion  of  our  schemes.  France — Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
said  so — was  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions engaged  in  an  intimate  exchange  of  opinions  with 
England,  and  in  all  questions  which  could  affect  English 
interests  asked  England's  advice.  This  being  the  state  of 
affairs,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  England  could  regard 
her  interests  as  menaced.  As  we  were  negotiating  with 
France  they  could  not  be  imperilled  without  the  knowledge 
of  France.  Nevertheless,  if  doubts  arose  in  England,  whether 
on  the  ground  of  rumours  among  the  natives  at  Agadir — to 
which  the  English  Minister  referred — or  on  the  ground  of 
statements  in  the  Press,  I  should  have  been  ready  at  all 
times,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  English  Government, 
to  dissipate  these  doubts.* 

In  the  last  sentence  lies  the  crux  of  the  argument  for  and 
against  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  German  Imperial  Chancellor 
was,  he  states,  ready  at  all  times  to  reply  to  a  question  from  our 
Government.  Why,  then,  was  not  that  question  put,  and  put  in 
the  form  of  a  Note,  from  which  no  escape  was  possible?  Appa- 
rently Sir  Edward  Grey,  although  he  made  no  reference  to  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  believed  some  despatch  of  the  kind  had 
been  sent,  seeing  that  the  Nation,  a  Liberal  organ  of  first 
importance,  after  stating  that  "  the  main  point  is  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  between  July  1st  and  July  21st,  addressed  no 
inquiry  to  Germany,"  goes  on  to  say  : — "  The  notion  that  a 
despatch  was  left  unanswered  was  an  absolute  myth."  If  the 
statement  in  the  Nation  be  correct  Sir  Edward  Grey  would 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  a  despatch  containing  a 
request  for  information  had  been  sent,  and  had  never  been 
answered.  But  if  this  were  so  why  was  no  allusion  made  to 
the  missing  document  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Again,  if  any 
despatch  had  been  written,  a  copy  of  it  would  be  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  next  question  to  ask  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  is,  "  Why 
talk  about  a  period  of  silence  on  one  side  when  the  period  of 
silence  was  '  on  both  sides,5  "  to  quote  the  words  of  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor,  who  went  on  to  say  :— 

The   only  interruption  of  it  was  the   conversation  on 
July  12th,  in  which  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  men- 
See  Times,  December  G. 
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tioned  the  possibility  of  conversations  a  trois  between 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  and  was  informed  that  there 
had  never  been  any  such  intention.  Although  negative  in 
form,  this  reply  contained  the  positive  assurance  that 
England  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  partition  of  Morocco 
between  Germany,  Spain  and  France.  The  German  Ambas- 
sador in  London  had  no  occasion  to  give  information  on  an 
inquiry  from  the  British  Government.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
stated  that  in  his  conversation  with  Count  Metternich  on 
July  4th  he  had  spoken  of  the  despatch  of  the  Panther  as 
creating  a  new  situation.  In  this  statement  they  could  not 
discern  a  question  to  be  answered.  What  would  have  been 
the  reply  was  said  by  Count  Metternich.  His  report,  dated 
July  4th,  said  : — "  I  replied  to  the  Minister  that,  in  my 
view,  the  Imperial  Government  in  no  way  desired  to  shut 
England  out  from  a  rearrangement  of  the  situation  or  to 
prevent  her  from  any  defence  of  English  interests."  Even 
if  this  reply  had  not  been  given,  a  further  elucidation  could 
easily  Ijave  been  supplied  in  the  interval  between  July  4th 
and  July  21st  if  inquiry  had  been  made  of  Germany.  He 
was  far  from  complaining  that  this  course  had  not  been 
taken.  The  choice  of  ways  must  be  decided  by  every 
country  in  accordance  with  its  own  interests.  He  must,  how- 
ever, observe  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  tension  which  actually 
occurred,  and  the  aggravation  of  the  situation,  could  have 
been  avoided  if  more  confidence  had  been  placed  in  the 
German  declarations  of  July  1st,  and  if  the  period  of  silence 
had  not  been  broken  on  the  English  side  by  a  public  pro- 
nouncement by  a  prominent  member  of  the  English  Cabinet.* 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  two  statements  one  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  diplo- 
macy was  at  fault.  If  he  desired,  as  he  did  desire,  to  have 
further  information  he  should  certainly  have  addressed  an 
inquiry  to  the  German  Government.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
could  have  made  his  parliamentary  statement  at  an  earlier 
date,  the  nation  would  have  been  spared  much  unrest,  while 
the  feeling  against  England  in  Germany  and  against  Germany 
in  England  would  never  have  reached  the  dimensions  it  did, 
because  there  would  have  been  no  speech  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Admirable  as  was  Sir  Edward  Grey's  state- 
ment as  a  whole,  it  was  undoubtedly  weak  in  that  part 
which  dealt  with  the  story  of  his  negotiations  with  Germany, 
and  open  and  bold  as  he  was  in  our  relations  with  France  and 
Russia,  his  lukewarmness  towards  Germany  left  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  his  political  followers  much  to  be  desired.  However, 
it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  when  the  present  Government  goes 
out  of  office,  the  value  of  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  is 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Unionist  party. 
See  Times,  December  6, 
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THE    ATTITUDE    OP   FRANCE 

If  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  in  the  matter  of  the  Mansion 
House  speech,  it  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
would  not  have  suggested  it  but  for  pressure  from  France. 
Up  to  that  time,  although  apparently  well  informed  as  to  the 
negotiations  taking  place  between  France  and  Germany,  we 
had  committed  no  overt  act  in  favour  of  France,  the  reason 
being  that  we  had  not  been  asked  to  do  so,  nor  had  any  special 
reason  arisen  for  our  coming  out  into  the  open.  The  moment 
Germany  had  formulated  her  claim  the  position  was  altered, 
and  France  desired  to  shift  the  venue.  This  was  effectively 
done  by  demanding  the  "  diplomatic  support  "  she  was  entitled 
to  under  our  treaty  obligations.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  I 
suggest,  that  France  forced  Sir  Edward  Grey's  hand,  with  the 
result  that  the  Mansion  House  speech  was  made,  and  bitter 
feeling  against  England  engendered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  France  regarded  a  promise  of  "  diplo- 
matic support  "  as  tantamount  to  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  in  the  event  of  her  position  in  Morocco  being  assailed, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  our 
Government  were  compelled,  willing  or  unwilling  to  look  upon 
the  matter  much  in  the  same  light,  although  they  endeavoured 
to  avoid  taking  action  as  long  as  possible.  One  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  hope  that  after  the  crisis  we  have  passed 
through,  this  country  will  not  again  enter  into  an  engagement 
necessitating  the  stretching  of  our  loyalty  to  one  friendly  Power 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented  and  gravely  imperilling  our 
relations  with  another  friendly  Power. 

I  admit  that  France  does  not  accept  the  view  I  have  suggested. 
France,  as  might  be  expected,  places  the  casus  belli,  so  to  say, 
on  our  shoulders.  This  is  evident  in  the  following  observations 
made  by  the  Journal  des  Debats  on  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor's  speech,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  : 

As  soon  as  France  was  compelled  to  contemplate  certain 
eventualities,  Great  Britain,  her  partner  in  the  Moroccan 
affair,  found  that  she  must  concert  with  her  in  view  of  the 
realisation  of  these  eventualities.  This  very  natural 
attitude  appears  to  have  caused  equal  irritation  and  surprise 
in  Germany.  The  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  German 
public  was,  strictly  speaking,  intelligible,  although  they 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  informed  of  the  nature  of 
Anglo-French  relations  in  respect  of  Morocco.  On  the  part 
of  the  German  Government  the  surprise  is  inconceivable. 
How  could  German  statesman  insult  England  by  believing 
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that  she  would  not  keep  her  word  to  France  ?  If  they 
disseminated  that  idea  in  the  German  Empire,  they  were 
wronging  their  own  country. 

The  italics  are  my  own.  I  have  given  this  quotation  as  it 
supports  the  view  I  have  always  advocated,  that  France  regards 
our  treaty  obligations  in  the  light  of  an  alliance,  so  far  as  affairs 
in  Morocco  are  concerned — a  light  in  which  they  were  never 
officially  placed  before  Germany  and  never  officially  placed 
before  the  people  of  this  country.  When  the  late  Mr.  Dicey 
was  writing  these  articles,  he  always  laid  it  down  that  "  diplomatic 
support  "  in  no  way  involved  the  support  of  our  navy  and  our 
army,  and  that  the  phraseology  was  nothing  more  than  diplo- 
matic diction,  meaning  nothing  while  suggesting  much.  Recent 
events  have  shown  his  conclusion  to  be  wrong,  and  although 
the  question  of  using  our  troops  and  warships  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  France  probably  never 
actually  arose,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  statement  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  that  France  intended  us  to  take  that  course  in  the  event 
of ' '  certain  eventualities  "  taking  place.  All  along  France  has  been 
the  driving  power  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  but  to  refer 
to  us  as  "her  partner  in  the  Moroccan  affair,"  and  to  say  that 
Great  Britain  found  "  she  must  concert  with  her,"  are  hardly 
statements  which  can  be  said  to  be  founded  on  fact.  The  boot 
was  on  the  other  leg.  France  found  that  to  checkmate  Germany 
she  must  see  to  it  that  Great  Britain  did  not  entertain  any 
erroneous  impression  of  her  obligations  towards  France,  and  we 
had  no  alternative  but,  so  long  as  it  did  not  actually  involve  this 
country  in  war,  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  discussion  in  the  French 
Chamber.  The  Deputies  voted  the  Franco-German  Agreement 
by  393  votes  to  36,  and  if  there  was  no  great  opposition  displayed 
the  enthusiasm  was  lukewarm.  As  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  were  demands  for  papers  and  explanations  of  details,  but 
except  the  fact  that  150  deputies  abstained  from  recording  their 
vote,  the  discussion  calls  for  little  remark.  Regarding  the 
demand  for  papers  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  think 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  right  in  deprecating  such  a  course.  If 
papers  are  issued  all  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire  again,  and  we 
shall  see  further  recriminations.  As  Sir  Edward  very  pertinently 
said  the  other  day,  there  is  always  a  temptation  after  a  period 
of  bad  weather  to  tap  the  barometer  to  see  whether  the  mercury 
is  rising  or  falling.  So  it  is  with  this  country  and  Germany. 
His  advice  is  to  refrain  from  any  tapping  for  a  while,  and  that 
advice  is  about  as  sound  as  any  advice  could  be.  Let  us  leave 
the  barometer  alone,  and  perhaps  after  a  little  time  we  shall 
find  the  sky  clearing  and  the  glass  at  set  fair. 
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Let  us  draw  down  the  curtain  on  the  play  and  offer  no  further 
criticism  of  the  actors.  The  piece  has  proved  a  good  draw, 
particularly  for  the  Press,  and  has  had  a  long  run,  but  public 
interest  is  fast  waning  and  the  time  has  come  to  take  it  off  the 
stage.  I  would  give  the  same  advice  to  our  friends  in  Germany, 
although  one  quite  understands  that  with  a  general  election  near 
at  hand  the  Pan-Germans,  who  correspond  to  the  "  Jingoes  "  in 
this  country,  may  find  it  convenient  to  sound  the  patriotic 
drum  as  loudly  as  possible.  By  all  means  let  this  be  done, 
but  let  it  be  done  without  any  comment  from  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  If  the  advice  tendered  be  followed,  the  wound  will 
quickly  heal,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  many  years  of  close 
friendship.  I  do  not  want  to  force  the  pace,  but  I  do  want  to 
close  the  apertures  of  distrust  and  suspicion  in  both  countries, 
and  in  order  that  this  may  be  effectually  accomplished  a  time 
of  complete  rest  is  absolutely  necessary. 


AFFAIRS    IN   PERSIA 

In  the  matter  of  Persia  we  are  to  some  extent  handi- 
capped by  our  entente  with  Russia,  but  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  is  of  a  totally  different  nature  to  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  regulating  the  status  of  Morocco,  although  in  both 
instances  the  parties  to  the  arrangement  mutually  agree  to 
maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  a  Sovereign  State, 
while  at  the  same  time  finding  it  impossible  to  support  that 
policy  in  every  detail.  But  if  the  independence  of  Morocco 
is  as  good  as  gone,  that  of  Persia  remains ;  some  critics  say 
only  on  paper,  but  these  critics  ask  and  expect  too  much. 

Referring  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
present  position  in  Persia,  Sir  Edward  Grey  reminded  us  that 
by  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  we  undertook  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Persia,  but  he  added  this  did  not  mean  that  we 
were  substituting  the  Caucasus  for  the  Indian  frontier;  the 
hopes  the  British  Government  founded  upon  the  agreement 
were  that  it  would  remove  the  danger  to  Persian  independence 
by  removing  the  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
We  all  know  what  happened  under  the  Shah's  Government. 
A  state  of  chaos  arose,  risings  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  trade 
in  the  north  was  blocked,  and  some  years  ago  Russia  sent 
troops  to  Tabriz  to  protect  Russian  interests  in  that  sphere 
against  disorder. 

Russia,  as  Sir  Edward  has  reminded  us,  did  not  send  these 
troops  to  interfere  in  the  Nationalist  cause,  and  when  the  expulsion 
of  the  Shah,  who  was  supposed  to  be  governing  in  the  interest 
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of  Russia  came,  Russia  took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  deposition, 
refusing  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Persia.  In 
short,  Russia  carried  out  fairly  and  squarely  her  agreement 
with  us.  From  that  time  the  difficulties  of  the  Constitutional 
Government  have  been  many,  and  if  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Government  have  always  met  them  successfully,  the 
Nationalists  have  not  assisted  to  make  matters  smooth.  Since 
the  departure  of  the  Shah,  "  there  has  been  constant  friction 
with  Russia,"  to  quote  Sir  Edward  Grey.  And  this  friction  has 
culminated  in  the  present  crisis. 


THE  DEMANDS   OF  RUSSIA 

Into  the  differences  between  Russia  and  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  wisely  declined  to 
be  led  by  the  various  speakers  who  opposed  his  policy  in  the  recent 
House  of  Commons  debate,  but  he  readily  volunteered  to  give  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Government  respecting  the  three  demands 
actually  put  forward  to  the  Persian  Government.  The  first  of 
these  demands  has  reference  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Shuster,  an 
American  subject  who  had  accepted  the  post  of  Financial  Adviser 
to  the  Persian  Government.  Russia  asks  that  his  appointment 
be  cancelled.  At  first  sight  this  looks  like  interference  in  internal 
affairs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  may  be  so  ;  but  Mr.  Shuster, 
in  making  his  appointments,  has  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  articles  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  and  by  this  omission 
has  brought  himself  into  conflict  both  with  this  country  and 
with  Russia.  He  appointed  three  British  officials  in  Persia  as 
Treasury  officials,  one  at  Shiraz,  one  at  Ispahan,  and  one  at 
Tabriz.  Now  the  last-named  place  is  just  on  the  Russian  frontier* 
and,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  anticipating  that  an  objection  would  be 
raised  to  the  appointment  by  Russia  as  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  suggested,  through  our 
Minister  at  Teheran  that  Mr.  Shuster  should  be  reminded  of 
our  obligations  and  the  difficult  position  he  was  placing  this 
country  in  by  making  this  particular  appointment.  But 
Mr.  Shuster  was  obdurate.  Hence,  the  only  course  for  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  take  was  to  dissociate  himself  altogether  with 
the  action  of  Mr.  Shuster  in  appointing  British  officials  in  the 
Russian  sphere,  and  to  support  the  Russian  demand  for  Mr. 
Shuster's  dismissal.  Such  a  course  may  seem  at  first  blush 
unpatriotic,  but,  after  all,  an  agreement  is  an  agreement,  and  if 
it  can  be  broken  by  one  side  it  can  be  broken  by  the  other. 

To  the  second  of  the  Russian  demands  requiring  the  Persian 
Government  when  appointing  foreign  advisers  to  consult  both 
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the  British  and  Russian  Legations,  Sir  Edward  Grey  fully 
subscribes,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  he 
could  take.  On  the  point  of  interference  with  the  independence 
of  Persia,  the  Foreign  Secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  demand  in  no  way  touches  the  appointment  of  Persian  officials. 

The  third  Russian  demand  is  that  Persia  should  pay  an 
indemnity  to  the  Russian  Government.  To  this  Sir  Edward 
Grey  demurs,  if  he  does  not  actually  put  his  foot  down. 
Obviously  if  Persia  is  called  on  to  pay  an  indemnity  British 
trade  interests  will  suffer,  seeing  that  money  is  required  to  pay 
the  police  and  the  gendarmerie  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trade 
roads  in  Southern  Persia ;  if  further  liabilities  be  incurred  that 
protection  cannot  be  given.  When  the  Russian  demands  have 
been  satisfied,  then  Sir  Edward  tells  us,  we  shall,  together  with 
Russia,  formulate  a  constitutional  policy  with  regard  to  Persia, 
the  most  pressing  matters  being  the  arrangement  of  a  loan,  on 
proper  terms,  to  the  Persian  Government.  Some  persons  will 
find  fault  with  the  Foreign  Secretary's  decision  not  to  facilitate 
in  any  way  the  return  of  the  ex-Shah,  but  the  majority  of 
people  will  say  he  is  right.  And  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should 
be  known  that  even  if  that  potentate  should  regain  the  throne 
he  can  look  for  no  recognition  either  from  Russia  or  from  this 
country. 

Both  Russia  and  ourselves  are  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
state  of  chaos  now  prevailing  in  Persia,  and  the  only  way  to 
effect  this  is  for  both  Powers  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. Without  mutual  cooperation  the  two  Powers  must 
fall  apart,  and  then  Persia  will  play  off  the  one  against  the  other, 
and  that,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  observes,  is  the  most  fatal  thing 
that  could  happen  to  Persia.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Persian  Government  are  themselves  indifferent  to  a  policy  of 
the  kind  outlined,  and  if  things  happen  as  it  is  hoped  they 
will  do,  there  is  much  hope  that  Russia  will  be  appeased,  that 
British  trade  in  Persia  will  advance,  and  that  Persian  affairs  in 
the  near  future  will  be  in  a  far  more  stable  condition  than  is 
the  case  in  existing  circumstances. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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GALWAY  AS  A  TRANS-ATLANTIC  PORT 

BY   THE   RIGHT  HON.  LORD  KILLANIN 

THE  question  of  "  Galway  as  a  Transatlantic  Port "  awakens 
— in  all  Irishmen  at  least — many  considerations  of  a  patriotic 
and  sentimental  nature — imperial,  national,  local ;  but,  how- 
ever powerful  the  arguments  on  these  grounds  may  be,  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  give  reasons  why  the  proposal  should 
commend  itself  as  a  commercial  undertaking  of  great  promise. 
If  the  project  of  making  Galway  a  port  of  departure  of  a  fast 
line  of  steamers  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mails  and 
freight  of  certain  kinds  from  these  islands  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland is  to  receive  public  support,  and  a  trans-Atlantic 
service  from  Galway  is  to  be  successfully  established  in  com- 
petition with  the  excellent  services  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  which  are  at  present  running,  substantial  advantages 
of  a  businesslike  character  must  be  shown  in  favour  of  the 
scheme. 

And,  what  are  these  ?  Summarily  the  answer  is,  that  by 
starting  from  such  a  terminal  port — by  adopting  a  "  through- 
Ireland  "  route — the  journey  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  will  be  greatly  shortened,  while  even  for  travellers 
and  mails  to  the  United  States  it  will  be  shorter  than  it  is  ; 
and  there  would  be  the  additional  benefit  of  the  time  on  the 
sea  being  much  diminished.  It  would  accordingly  be  the 
quickest  route,  and  that  by  many  hours  ;  and,  if  passengers  are 
attracted  by  that  circumstance,  and  mails  and  express  goods 
and  perishable  freight  are  to  go  by  the  quickest  way,  this  route 
would  therefore  have  practical  and  commercial  advantages  over 
either  any  existing  or  any  suggested  route.  It  would  be  the 
quickest  in  the  first  place,  because  the  distance  to  be  travelled  if 
you  go  through  Ireland  is  many  miles  less  than  it  is  if  you  start 
from  a  British  port.  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  figures 
about  so  incontrovertible  a  fact  as  the  considerable  shortening  of 
the  total  journey  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  which  would  be 
effected  by  going  through  Ireland,  which  lies  between  them.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  point  out  that  it  is  because  the 
destination  of  this  proposed  fast  service  is  Canada  and  Newfound- 
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land,  that  the  need  and  the  superiority  of  a  "through- Ireland" 
route  have  become  acutely  apparent.  In  the  past,  when  Canada 
was  undeveloped,  all  the  requirements  of  trans-Atlantic  traffic 
were  met  by  the  services  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States, 
and  Ireland  lay  to  one  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  But  now,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  development  of  Canada  and  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Newfoundland,  the  question  of  a  direct  service  to 
them  by  a  more  northerly  and  straighter  course  has  become  urgent ; 
and,  in  that  relation,  it  is  obvious  that  this  journey  could  be  done 
much  more  quickly  by  going  across  Ireland  than  around  Ireland, 
and  that,  if  Ireland  is  not  made  use  of  as  a  stepping-stone,  it  is 
instead  a  positive  obstacle  in  the  way.  At  the  Imperial  Conference 
this  year,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 
"  That  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  it  is  desirable  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  connected  with  Canada  and  Newfoundland  by 
the  best  mail  service  available."  And  it  is  here,  as  affording  such 
a  service,  that  the  "  through-Ireland  "  route  comes  in.  It  is  a 
new  route  to  meet  a  new  want,  arising  from  the  recent  growth 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  from  Ireland's  geographical 
situation  between  them  and  Great  Britain.  These  countries 
desire  that  passengers  and  mails  to  and  from  them  should  be 
able  to  cross  the  ocean  by  the  quickest  route  ;  and,  if  so,  they 
must  go  through  Ireland,  and  there  must  be  a  trans-Atlantic 
port  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

A  "  through-Ireland "  route  would  be  the  quickest  also, 
because  steamers  leaving  Galway  would  be  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  once  and  able  to  move  at  full  speed,  and  would  not  be 
delayed  by  the  traffic  and  fogs  of  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  by  having  to  coast  along  the  southern  or  northern 
shores  of  Ireland.  In  these  narrow  seas  and  river-mouths,  liable 
to  thick  fogs  and  thronged  with  craft  of  every  sort,  the  great 
liners  have,  in  compliance  with  regulations  laid  down  for  prevent- 
ing collisions  at  sea,  to  go  very  slowly  ;  and,  even  so,  collisions 
often  occur.  Trans-Atlantic  ships,  built  and  engined  for  very 
high  speed,  are  unfit  and  unable  to  go  at  the  slow  pace  they 
should  in  fogs  and  crowded  seas  ;  and  so  this  channel  and 
coasting  navigation  is  for  them  a  cause  of  serious  delay,  incon- 
venience, and  risk  ;  and  these  embarrassments  are  increasing 
every  year.  But  a  ship  starting  from  a  port  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  would  suffer  from  none  of  these  drawbacks. 

A  "  through-Ireland  "  route  from  these  islands  to  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  would  therefore  be  the  shortest,  safest,  and 
quickest ;  and  also  the  cheapest,  owing  to  the  saving  in  time, 
fuel,  wages,  and  general  working.  And  speed,  moreover,  is  what 
pays  more  than  anything  else  in  these  days.  People,  whether 
on  pleasure  bent  or  on  business  bent,  are  determined  to  arrive 
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as  soon  as  possible.  The  path  from  place  to  place  must  be 
almost  as  the  crow  flies,  even  though  this  course  should  involve 
the  erection  of  gigantic  bridges  over  wide  rivers  and  firths,  or 
the  tunnelling  of  vast  mountain  ranges,  such  as  the  Alps  or  the 
Andes,  or  the  cutting  through  of  huge  isthmuses,  as  at  Suez,  or 
Kiel,  or  Panama.  The  shortest  route  must  and  will  be  made  ; 
even  the  smallest  saving  of  time  is  invaluable.  And,  in  this 
connection,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  as  the  Cunard  or  the  White 
Star  or  the  German  liners  happen  to  outstrip  each  other  by  a 
few  hours  or  minutes  and  thus  come  to  hold  "  the  record,"  the 
fact  is  well  advertised,  and  the  successful  ship  immediately 
becomes  the  favourite. 

So  much  for  the  direct  commercial  advantages.  But  I  am 
not  unaware  that  there  are  difficulties,  and  that  this  project  of 
a  "  through-Ireland  "  trans- Atlantic  service  is  a  large  one. 
I  know  that  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  quite  visionary, 
and,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  negligible  ;  yet  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told  that  Liverpool 
and  Southampton  and  the  railway  companies  interested  in  these 
ports  will  oppose  the  scheme,  because  they  foresee  in  the  pro- 
posed service  a  dangerous  competitor.  Well,  it  cannot  be  both 
a  formidable  rival  and  a  futile  dream,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
neither  ;  for  while  there  are,  as  I  seek  to  show,  real  grounds  for 
believing  in  its  practicability,  I  submit,  as  regards  fear  of  com- 
petition, that,  without  hurting  the  existing  services  or  ports  in 
Great  Britain,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  such  a  new  service  to 
meet  the  ever-growing  demands,  calling  for  more  and  more  and 
better  and  better  transit  facilities  across  the  Atlantic.  It  would 
not  rob  old  ports,  but  would  only  help  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  which  is  each  year  becoming  greater  on  account  of  the 
rise  and  expansion  of  Canada,  where  cities,  railways,  industrial 
concerns,  national  revenue,  population — all  are  increasing  at  an 
amazing  rate.  When  I  read  reports  of  Canada's  progress  since  I 
was  there  some  seventeen  years  ago,  I  feel  that  it  must  have  been 
at  least  seventy  years  ago  !  The  proposed  service  would,  too, 
only  be  convenient  for  passengers  and  mails,  and  for  a  very 
limited  quantity  of  cargo,  especially  perishable  freight  and 
goods  of  high  classification,  occupying  little  space  and  requiring 
rapid  delivery,  and  yielding  a  high  return,  and  for  such  Irish 
freight  as  linen  and  woollen  goods,  etc.,  but  it  would  not,  and 
could  not,  interfere  with  the  freight-carrying  services  from 
Great  Britain.  For  these  reasons  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
promotion  of  this  passenger  and  mail  service  from  an  Irish  port  to 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  will  not  be  opposed  by  British  ports. 

But  to  turn  to  the  alleged  difficulties  in  this  scheme  ;   for  if 
it  is  to  receive  the  support  of  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
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with  these,  and  not  only  to  show  the  advantages.  And  there 
are  one  or  two  points  which  critics  of  the  scheme,  who  have  to 
admit  its  merits,  fasten  on  as  being  immense,  if  not  insuperable, 
difficulties.  They  say  that  a  train-ferry  service  between  Holy- 
head  and  Dublin  is  impossible  ;  and  it  is  true  that  this  mode  of 
travelling  is  contemplated  for  that  short  sea-passage,  because  of 
the  convenience  it  would  be  on  the  journey  to  the  West  of  Ireland, 
and  because,  according  to  my  information,  it  is  perfectly  feasible. 
Everyone  will  admit  the  improvement  it  would  be  not  to  have 
to  leave  your  railway  carriage  at  Holyhead,  but  to  be  able  to 
sleep  on,  or  at  least  remain  undisturbed  and  in  shelter,  until 
Dublin  was  reached  after  a  journey  of  some  nine  hours  from 
London.  Indeed,  for  passengers  going  no  further  than  Ireland 
such  a  through-service  is  badly  needed  and  would  be  very 
popular,  since  the  journey  would  not  then  be  broken  in  the 
middle  by  a  very  disagreeable  transportation  of  self  and  chattels, 
which  adds  so  much  to  its  fatigue. 

Even  on  land,  through-carriages  are  highly  appreciated  by 
travellers,  although  the  change  from  one  train  to  another  can  be 
made  in  fair  comfort.  Does  not  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  Company  run  through-services  from  Lancashire  down 
to  Brighton,  and  this  in  spite  of  great  trouble  in  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  different  railway  lines  as  regards  time  and  traffic 
and  interchanging  of  rolling-stock.  Experience  has  proved  that, 
whether  a  person  enjoys  a  berth  in  a  sleeping-car  or  a  seat  in  a 
third-class  carriage,  he  thinks  it  is  well  worth  paying  something 
extra  in  order  to  be  left  undisturbed.  But  if  there  is  a  keen 
demand  for  through-communication  by  land,  the  case  is  much 
stronger  when  the  continuity  of  a  journey  is  broken  by  a  piece 
of  water  that  obliges  passengers  to  transfer  themselves  on  a  wet 
and  windy  pier  from  a  train  to  a  ship,  or  vice  versa.  And  hence 
it  is  that  train-ferry  services  are  increasing  all  over  the  world. 
Their  usefulness  and  feasibility  have  been  proved  now  in  practice, 
and  the  costs  of  making  them  are  balanced  and  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  gained — in  their  popularity  with  passengers,  and  in 
the  saving  of  time  and  expense  by  thus  avoiding  the  tranship- 
ment of  goods  and  mails.  These  services  exist  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  ply  on  seas  and  great  lakes  where  the  weather  is 
more  stormy  than  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  passage  longer  than 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  extra- 
ordinary trouble  or  occasion  for  anxiety  because  a  train  is 
aboard.  Once  it  is  battened  down,  like  a  gun  on  a  man-o'-war, 
neither  weather  nor  speed  have  any  untoward  effect.  A  train 
on  a  ship  is  merely  so  much  freight. 

If  this  is  so,  if  train-ferry  services  are  practicable  and,  on 
account  of  their  convenience,  are  increasing,  why  should  there 
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not  be  one  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin  ?  Is  Ireland  (with 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  in  the  background)  too  small  a  place 
to  have  a  ferry-train  service  to,  when  there  is  one  from  Scylla 
to  Charybdis — from  Italy  to  Sicily  (with  nothing  in  the  back- 
ground) ?  It  is  certain  that  if  Ireland  were  joined  by  land  to 
Great  Britain  and  were  really  West  Britain  (a  consummation 
which,  doubtless,  some  of  us  would  deem  catastrophic),  then  a 
harbour  in  the  West  of  Ireland  would  be  the  trans- Atlantic  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Does  the  "  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  " 
gulf  of  the  Irish  Sea  destroy  this  possibility  ?  or  does  the  pro- 
posal to  bridge  the  Irish  Sea  by  a  train-ferry  service  surmount 
the  difficulty  ? 

The  only  other  weighty  criticism  that  I  have  heard  is  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  would  have  to  be  spent  in  Galway,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  make  a  harbour 
suitable  for  the  proposed  steamers,  and  that  financial  assistance 
would  probably  be  required  for  its  construction.  That  may  be 
so  ;  but,  in  reference  to  it,  we  should  remember  that  if  such 
a  harbour  were  made,  it  would  not  only  serve  this  trans- 
Atlantic  line,  but  would  also  provide  what  many  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  have  recommended — a  great  harbour  of 
refuge  and  naval  base  in  the  West  of  Ireland  for  national  and 
Imperial  purposes  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be  a  public 
work  that  might  well  be  undertaken  or  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  gave  it  as  his  opinion  before 
the  Imperial  Conference  that  a  harbour  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Ireland  was  of  paramount  importance,  both  in  connection  with 
the  food-supply  for  these  islands  during  war  and  as  a  naval  base 
where  the  Fleet  could  anchor  in  safety.  If  Canada  is  to  be  the 
granary  of  the  Empire,  if  the  cables  in  the  North  Atlantic  are  to 
be  secure,  if  the  shortest,  quickest,  and  most  direct  and  easily 
protected  route  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs 
to  these  countries  is  to  be  free  from  all  danger  of  attack,  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Empire  in  the  North  Atlantic  must 
be  preserved  by  every  means  possible  ;  and  for  these  ends  such 
a  harbour  is  a  prime  necessity.  The  North  Atlantic  route  is 
the  Empire's  maritime  highway,  and  Ireland  should  be  a  fortified 
outpost  on  it.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  strategic  use  of 
such  a  harbour,  which  no  less  an  authority  than  Admiral  Mahan 
has  borne  testimony  to,  as  well  as  its  suitability  as  a  trans- 
Atlantic  port,  would  fully  justify  the  necessary  expenditure  on  it. 
And,  furthermore,  could  Ireland  be  said  to  be  importunate  in 
looking  for  help  and  patronage  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  for 
this  project  ?  We  know  that  millions  are  spent  in  England  and 
Scotland  on  Government  naval  works,  to  all  of  which  we  con- 
tribute. How  much  is  spent  in  Ireland  ?  How  seldom  do  the 
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fleets  even  visit  our  shores  ?    Yet  Ireland  pays  her  full  share  (a 
Royal  Commission  has  said  more  than  her  share)  of  Imperial 
taxation.     She  is  one  of  the  mother-countries  of  the  Empire. 
Her  sons  have  helped  to  build  it  up  and  govern  it,  and  have  died 
in  its  defence.     We,   who  live  in  Ireland,   participate  in  and 
suffer  from  all  the  perils,  troubles,  taxes,  losses,  wars,  burthens, 
and  responsibilities  of  our  partnership  in  Imperial  sovereignty  ; 
but  do  we  in  corresponding  degree  participate  in  the  gains  and 
favours  and   values   of   such  a  position  ?    What   benefit  do  we 
derive  from  the  large  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  ?    Or 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  in  Ireland,  compared  with  the  rest 
of   the  kingdom,   no  imperial  outlay  ?     I   have   always   main- 
tained that  it  is  not  disloyal  Ireland  is  to  the  Empire  and  Throne, 
but  somewhat  uninterested  in  things  which  she  sees  so  little  of 
on  the  agreeable  side.    What  economic  value  is  it  to  Ireland  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Empire  ?    If  it  is  any,  it  certainly  has  not  been 
developed.     The  position  and  rights  and  claims  of  Ireland  in 
Imperial  matters  have  not  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  or 
put  forward  properly  by  Ireland  herself,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
hope  Irishmen  will  not  be  backward.    In  the  organisation  of  the 
Empire — of  its  commercial  relations  and  shipping  arrangements 
— which  is  now  taking  place,  they  should  see  that  Ireland's 
interests  are  attended  to,  and  that  on  this  ocean  route  she  gets 
her  rightful  place.     Let  us  remember  and  re-echo  the  words  of 
Lord  Morley  :—  "  Whatever  we  do,"  he  said,  "  we  must  not  let 
Ireland  be  pushed  away  from  the  great  highroad  between  the 
West  and  the  East."     Sir  Edward  Morris,  the  Premier  of  New- 
foundland, has  promised  on  behalf  of  his  country  a  subsidy  to 
the  proposed  service  ;   Canada  has  more  than  once  done  so  ;   and 
surely  the  Home  Government  will  not  refuse  to  respond  to  these 
overtures  of  her  first-born  colony,  Newfoundland,  and  of  her 
greatest-born,  Canada,  and  ignore  the  many  far-reaching  advan- 
tages and  possibilities  of  this  national  and  Imperial  enterprise. 

The  scheme  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  be  brought  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  Government.  If  it  were  executed,  it 
would  bring  Ireland  into  the  thoroughfare  of  the  progress  and 
life  of  the  world,  and  give  her  a  place  on  the  highway  of  the 
Empire  and  a  commercial  status  she  has  not  enjoyed  for  genera- 
tions, and  she  could  heartily  exult  in  her  heritage  as  one  of 
the  mother-countries  of  this  great  Empire,  which  Irish  brains 
and  Irish  blood  and  Irish  money  have  done  so  much  to  make  ; 
and  Irishmen  could  feel  that  they  were  really  sons  of  that 
Empire  of  which  they  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little,  and  they 
could  look  forward  to  sharing  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  which 
they  never  have  so  far  in  its  growth  and  prosperity.  Then,  in 
the  brisk  and  stimulating  movement  of  industrial  and  social  life 
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from  East  to  West,  Ireland  would  not  be  a  poor  and  discontented 
cul-de-sac,  which  few  visited  or  cared  about  ;  she  would  not  lie 
like  a  derelict  on  the  ocean  while  all  commerce  and  traffic  pass 
by  her  shores,  and  her  own  children  flee  from  the  land  as  rats 
desert  a  sinking  vessel ;  but  she  would  be  an  active  and  happy 
and  bright  station  on  one  of  the  great  paths  of  the  world's 
progression. 

Not  that  this  policy  would  injuriously  infringe  upon  or  affect 
the  individuality  or  nationality  of  Ireland,  for  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  still  retain  and  cherish  her  own  character 
and  genius,  and  local  feelings,  tastes,  and  traditions.  To  im- 
perialise  is  not  to  denationalise  or  anglicise.  In  the  Dominions 
over  the  seas  there  is  a  perfect  blending  of  national  feelings  and 
local  patriotism  with  imperial  sentiments  and  loyalty.  Each 
country  can  be  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  all  I  plead  in  Ireland's 
case  is  a  little  of  the  in  imperio.  I  would,  therefore,  hope  that 
this  project  will  appeal  to  all  Irishmen,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  exerting  themselves  to  develop  the  industrial  resources 
of  their  native  country.  At  present  Ireland  has  no  trans- 
Atlantic  harbour,  and  nearly  all  her  exports  and  imports  in  that 
direction  have  to  pass  through  English  channels  which  increases 
the  mileage  in  transport,  and  severely  handicaps  Irish  trans- 
Atlantic  trade  ;  and,  although  the  proposed  fast  service  would 
be  mainly  a  passenger  and  mail  service,  it  would  carry  some 
cargo,  including,  of  course,  all  such  Irish  freight  as  woollen  goods 
and  hosiery,  linen,  lace,  fancy  goods,  poplins,  bacon,  etc. 

But  if  this  scheme  is  to  come  off — and  it  is  a  big  one — it  must 
be  boldly  and  earnesty  taken  up  by  Ireland's  Parliamentary 
representatives,  by  Irish  public  bodies,  and  the  press.  It  is 
not  merely  a  Galway  question  but  an  all-Ireland  question  ; 
nay,  more,  a  great  national  and  Imperial  question,  and  as  such 
it  is,  I  hope,  destined  soon  to  receive  on  all  sides  the  enthusiastic 
support  which  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 

So  far  I  have  presented  this  project  as  a  "  through-Ireland  " 
one,  and  have  only  incidentally  referred  to  a  particular  terminal 
port  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  because  this  is,  comparatively 
speaking^  a  minor  matter.  All  Irishmen  would  rejoice  to  see 
any  port  in  Ireland  chosen,  and  would  support  any  which  had 
superior  claims  to  Galway.  Also,  I  confess  that  I  am  confident 
that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  trans-Atlantic  harbour  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  Galway  is  so  obviously  the  site  for  it  that  its  remarkable 
and  pre-eminent  fitness  requires  little  advocacy.  Nevertheless, 
let  me,  in  conclusion,  gratify  my  feelings  by  dwelling  for  a  moment 
on  the  old  "  Citie  of  the  Tribes,"  its  past  glories  and  future  hopes. 
Galway  is  the  ancient  and  historic  capital  of  Connaught,  of 
the  West  of  Ireland,  and  was  once  a  city  of  great  importance 
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and  prosperity.  For  many  centuries  it  was  famous  for  its  com- 
merce, and  for  the  energy  and  social  qualities  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Tribes,  who  built  the  town,  were  merchants,  and  were  noted 
for  their  "  trading  faithfully,  discharging  their  credit,  good 
education,  charity  and  hospitality,  at  home  and  abroad."  In 
1657,  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  writes  of  Galway 
that,  "  for  the  situation  thereof,  voisenage,  and  commerce  it 
hath  with  Spaine,  the  Strayts,  West  Indies  and  other  places, 
noe  town  or  port  in  the  three  nations  (London  excepted)  was 
more  considerable  "  ;  and  another,  writing  about  the  same  time, 
describes  it  as  the  third  city  of  the  Kingdom  for  extent  and 
beauty,  and  "of  so  great  fame  with  foreign  merchants,  that  an 
outlandish  merchant,  meeting  with  an  Irishman,  demanded 
in  what  part  of  Galway  Ireland  stood,  as  if  Galway  haS  been  the 
name  of  the  island,  and  Ireland  only  the  name  of  some  town." 
Such  was  Galway  some  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Now  the  celebrity  of  Galway  was  always  due  to  its  splendid 
situation  on  the  sea,  and  to  its  convenience  on  the  land  side  as 
a  distributing  centre.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent 
bay — wide,  deep,  and  free  from  any  obstructions,  and  has  two  fine 
channels  into  the  Atlantic,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  a  liner  would 
be  out  in  the  ocean,  steaming  at  full  speed — while  the  leading 
light  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  on  Slyne  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  renders  the  approach  from  the  ocean  easy.  Owing  to  its 
configuration,  the  bay  is  conjectured  to  have  once  been  a  great 
inland  lake,  and  it  is  still  enclosed  and  protected  from  the  ocean 
by  what  seem  like  remnants  of  its  pre-historic  boundary,  the 
three  islands  of  Aran,  which  constitute  a  natural  breakwater 
on  the  West,  while  the  Burren  hills  of  Clare  shelter  it  on  the 
South.  From  a  purely  nautical  point  of  view,  there  is  also  the 
evidence  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  in  1884 
to  investigate  harbour  accommodation.  It  certified  that  it  was 
the  "  unanimous  opinion  of  both  naval  and  mercantile  officers 
that  Galway  Bay  is  the  most  suitable  site  for  a  great  national 
harbour." 

Galway  as  a  trans-Atlantic  port  is  no  new  suggestion.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  service  from  there  to  America,  and, 
while  it  lasted,  it  proved  extremely  successful,  and  it  came  to  an 
untimely  end  only  because  guarantees  of  the  Government  of  the 
day  were  not  kept ;  and  the  persistency  with  which  Galway's 
claims  and  merits  have  revived  from  time  to  time  is  a  sign,  I 
believe,  of  their  reality,  and  a  promise  of  their  eventual  success. 
The  town  itself  is  still  the  largest  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  a  provincial  capital.  And,  owing 
to  its  central  position  in  the  West,  it  is  convenient  to  all  parts 
of  Ireland — to  the  South,  to  Limerick,  Cork  and  Waterford — 
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to  Dublin  in  the  East — and  to  Belfast  and  Londonderry  in  the 
North.  It  is  connected  by  railway  lines  with  all  those  places  ; 
and,  just  as  it  is  the  point  of  equal  convergence  from  them,  it  is 
similarly  related  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain — from  Aberdeen 
down  to  London.  Therefore,  under  all  these  circumstances  and 
taking  everything  into  account,  it  is  clear  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
great  national  and  Imperial  harbour  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
Galway  is  much  the  best  site  ;  and  I  trust  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  difficulties  ahead,  there  will  be  unanimity  in  Ireland  as  to 
the  port  to  be  selected,  and  that  Galway  will  continue  to  win 
the  support  of  all  Ireland,  and  especially  of  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

And  then,  perhaps,  we  may  yet  see  this  ancient  city,  which 
lies  at  the  extreme  western  gate  of  the  Old  World,  rejuvenated 
as  a  portal  to  the  New  World  ;  and  the  Spanish  Parade,  where 
the  merchants  from  Spain  used  to  display  their  goods  and  their 
grandeur,  have  a  mightier  successor  in  a  splendid  Canadian  Pier 
at  Barna  ;  and  the  mediaeval  galley  that  forms  the  arms  of 
Galway  yield  place  to  a  modern  liner.  Of  this,  at  any  rate, 
I  am  certain  that  a  fast  passenger  and  mail  service  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland  will  soon  be 
established,  and  that  Galway's  hopes  and  claims  and  chances 
in  the  matter  are  Ireland's.  If  Galway  fails,  no  other  place  in 
Ireland  will  be  chosen,  and  Ireland  as  a  whole  will — not  for  the 
first  time — be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Floreat  Galvia  ! 

KILLANIN. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  AUSTRALIA 
BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

ON  October  26th  last  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Minister 
delivered  his  rather  belated  annual  statement  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  that  expired  on  June  30th,  1911. 
The  speech,  as  reported,  reads  like  a  chapter  from  some  work 
on  elementary  arithmetic.  It  is  a  deluge  of  figures,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  does  not  possess  the  gift  ascribed  to  the  late  Mr.  Glad- 
stone of  setting  figures  to  music — music  rather  of  the  "  agony  " 
description,  however,  to  the  ears  of  the  disconsolate  taxpayer. 

In  a  literal  sense,  the  Budget  speech  may  be  described  as  a 
masterpiece  of  figurative  expression.  To  analyse  it  in  detail 
were  a  task  of  considerable  magnitude  ;  but  a  mere  glance  at 
the  totals  representing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the 
year  1910-11  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  two  salient  facts.  One 
is  the  amazing  condition  of  prosperity  now  and  for  some  time 
past  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Australia.  The  other  is  the 
inclination  of  their  rulers  to  spend  as  freely  as  they  receive  the 
heavy  tribute  levied  on  the  general  abundance.  A  twelve- 
months' income  of  almost  £13,000,000,  derived  through  the 
Customs  and  Excise  from  a  scanty  population  still  numbering 
less  than  4,500,000,  speaks  eloquently  for  the  consuming  capacity 
of  the  Australian  people.  With  the  additional  amounts  derived 
from  the  Land  Tax  and  other  sources  the  total  revenue  for  the 
year  came  to  £18,803,873,  a  sum  exceeding  the  estimate  by 
nearly  £2,000,000.  From  the  Customs  and  Excise  receipts,  in 
accordance  with  the  recent  25s.  per  capita  arrangement,  there 
was  distributed  among  the  States,  on  a  population  basis,  the 
sum  of  £5,776,250,  leaving  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Trea- 
surer a  net  amount  of  £13,027,623.  How  greatly  the  Common- 
wealth has  benefited  by  the  new  scheme  of  apportioning  the 
Customs  revenue  is  at  once  apparent  when  the  latest  figures  are 
compared  with  those  for  the  year  1908-09.  In  that  year  the 
Customs  and  Excise  receipts  amounted  to  £10,844,067,  of  which 
sum  the  State  Treasurers  received  £7,930,395.  Last  year  they 
got  £2,154,145  less,  although  the  collective  Customs  and  Excise 
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revenue  had  increased  by  nearly  £3,000,000.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  the  whole  has  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
parts.  And  while  from  the  overflowing  coffers  of  the  Common- 
wealth millions  are  being  expended  on  experimental  enterprises, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  a  humanitarianism  not 
entirely  unalloyed  with  political  expediency,  some  of  the  State 
Governments  are  finding  great  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  administration,  and 
to  provide  money  for  works  of  real  necessity. 

In  his  Budget  speech  the  Prime  Minister  very  properly 
ascribed  the  plethora  of  material  prosperity  exhibited  by  the 
figures  adduced  to  the  "  splendid  seasons  with  which  the 
continent  has  of  late  years  been  blessed."  He  added  a  wish, 
which  every  patriotic  Australian  will  most  heartily  echo,  that 
"  we  shall  grow  in  wisdom  as  we  grow  in  wealth."  A  cynic 
might  be  tempted  to  suggest  that,  so  far,  growth  in  these  two 
respects  has  been  by  no  means  equal.  Wealth,  at  all  events,  has 
not  been  the  laggard.  For  nearly  ten  years  in  succession 
Australia  has  been  spared  a  serious  drought ;  and  during  this 
period  of  plenty  favourable  conditions  have,  as  a  rule,  prevailed 
in  the  foreign  markets  where  the  chief  products  of  the  island 
continent  are  sold.  But  the  Australian  climate  is  marked  by  the 
feline  attribute  of  inconstancy.  While  for  a  succession  of  years 
the  clouds  may  rain  fatness  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior, 
during  another  cycle  those  plains  may  expose  a  tawny,  scorched, 
blistering  surface  to  a  pitiless  sun,  and  flocks  of  heavily  fleeced 
sheep  may  be  converted  into  grisly  piles  of  skeletons.  Jupiter 
Pluvius  is  the  real  master  of  the  Commonwealth  destinies  and 
dictator  of  the  Budget.  Now  he  smiles,  or  more  properly  weeps, 
and  Australia  laughs  with  abundance  of  grass  and  corn.  He 
may  later  indulge  a  dry  humour,  which  will  excite  small  response 
of  merriment  either  among  legislators  or  those  required  to  furnish 
the  sinews  of  government.  Obviously,  then,  the  former  would 
do  well  to  imitate  the  provident  policy  of  an  ancient  master  of 
their  craft  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  with  this  difference — in  place  of 
storing  grain  it  would  be  well  to  provide  means  for  storing  water. 
A  million  or  two  spent  now  on  irrigation  and  water  conservation 
works  might  prevent  immense  losses  when  the  next  drought 
desolates  the  country. 

After  the  Customs  the  largest  contributions  to  the  Federal 
exchequer  were  through  the  Land  Tax  and  the  Post  Office.  The 
latter  yielded  a  profit  of  nearly  £400,000  over  and  above  working 
expenses  ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  sum  of  almost  £800,000  was 
expended  on  the  construction  of  new  works  in  connection  with 
the  Department  the  latter  has  done  little  to  win  the  gratitude 
of  the  taxpayer.  From  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Land 
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Tax  the  handsome  sum  of  £1,387,961  was  extorted,  an  amount 
nearly  £400,000  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate.  In  justi- 
fication, from  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  an  impost  which  requires 
14,412  persons  owning  a  particular  kind  of  property,  but  forming 
by  no  means  the  richest  class  in  the  community,  to  pay  a  special 
discriminative  yearly  tax  amounting  to  an  average  of  £96  65. 
apiece,  even  the  most  accomplished  political  casuist  could  find 
little  to  say. 

The  Prime  Minister  prudently  confined  most  of  his  remarks 
to  stating  the  financial  results  achieved  by  fastening  the  Labour 
grip  on  the  landowner's  throat  while  the  tax-collector  rifled  his 
pockets.  Mr.  Fisher  gravely  assured  his  hearers  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Federal  Land  Tax  had  caused  no  depreciation  of  land 
values.  The  subtraction,  that  is  to  say,  of  nearly  a  million- 
and-a-half  sterling  from  the  annual  interest  yielded  by  a 
certain  kind  of  property  has  not,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  affected 
its  capital  value.  Inheritors  of  estates  charged  with  substantial 
annuities  and  He  interests  will  be  gratified  by  the  information. 
The  Trade  Unionist  conscience,  too,  may  be  tranquillised  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  assurance  ;  but  the  feelings  of  a  large  land- 
owner who  knows  that,  were  his  property  divided  into  small 
allotments  and  offered  for  sale,  it  would  attract,  save  in  excep- 
tional localities,  but  few  buyers  under  present  conditions  ;  while 
if  he  tried  to  sell  it  intact  the  capitalised  amount  of  the  yearly 
tax  would  be  deducted  from  its  natural  value  by  an  intending 
purchaser  are  not  so  easily  soothed.  The  Federal  Land  Tax  has, 
undoubtedly,  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  many  of  the  worthiest 
settlers  in  Australia,  and  by  its  inherent  injustice  it  has  weakened 
the  confidence  of  investors  in  the  security  of  forms  of  property 
other  than  that  which  has  lately  been  subjected  to  legislative 
spoliation. 

The  Northern  Territory — White  Australia's  whitest  of 
elephants — presented  a  humble  offering  of  £48,000  to  its  new 
proprietor,  the  Commonwealth.  But  the  animal  so  far  has  proved 
both  costly  and  exceedingly  voracious.  Last  year  the  deficit 
due  to  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  taken  over  with  the 
Territory  from  South  Australia  and  to  the  ordinary  cost  of 
administration  amounted  to  £240,492.  Another  £98,152  had  to 
be  found  to  meet  charges  in  connection  with  the  railway  from 
Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta,  which  has  also  become  Common- 
wealth property.  Thus  the  total  loss  for  the  year  in  respect  of 
both  Territory  and  railway  was  over  £340,000.  Considering  that 
aggregate  accumulated  debt  contracted  by  the  South  Australian 
Government  on  account  of  its  mismanaged  dependency  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  amounted  to  almost  £4,000,000,  a  sum  for 
which  the  Commonwealth  is  now  wholly  responsible,  while  the 
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charge  on  the  railway  before  mentioned  approximates  to  another 
£2,300,000,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  acquired  possession  of  a  rather  heavily  encumbered  property. 
And  besides  the  substantial  obligations  just  stated,  another  of  a 
very  serious  nature  has  been  undertaken. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  South  Australian 
Government  the  Commonwealth  is  required  to  construct  within 
a  limited  period  about  1,000  additional  miles  of  railway  line  to 
connect  Oodnadatta  with  Pine  Creek,  and  so  bridge  the  wide 
gap  now  intervening  between  those  two  places.  What  the  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  no  one  can  say,  but  rough  estimates  place  it 
at  from  four  to  five  millions,  with  large  additional  charges  for 
rolling-stock  and  equipment.  In  view  of  these  heavy  burdens, 
both  present  and  prospective,  the  sooner  the  settlement  and 
economic  development  of  the  Northern  Territory  is  seriously 
commenced  the  better.  To  do  it  justice  the  Government  has 
already  begun  to  people  the  Territory  with  officials.  Many  of 
these  somewhat  expensive  settlers  have  lately  been  despatched 
northwards  to  provide  comforts  for  the  blacks,  and  to  prepare 
exhaustive  reports  on  the  resources  of  the  region.  Government 
exploring  parties,  too,  are  now  exercising  themselves  in  parts  of 
the  country  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  many  of  its  pioneers,  and 
it  is  possible  we  may  soon  hear  of  some  remarkable  discoveries. 
In  short,  while  the  sack  is  being  bountifully  provided,  the  bread 
so  far  has  been  forgotten. 

The  two  prime  necessities  of  the  Territory  are  a  sufficient 
and  regular  supply  of  cheap,  suitable  labour,  and  the  extension 
of  the  railway  from  Pine  Creek  at  least  as  far  as  the  inland 
pastoral  districts,  where  enormous  quantities  of  wool  would  be 
produced  were  the  indispensable  means  of  transport  provided. 
The  establishment  of  freezing  works  at  Port  Darwin,  and,  perhaps, 
Wyndham  would  also  assist  greatly  the  development  of  the 
country.  So  far  these  important  matters  seem  to  have  received 
no  serious  attention,  and  there  are  indications  that  a  policy  of 
costly  and  futile  experiment  is  meditated.  Hitherto  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to  the  Northern  Territory 
has  been  distinctly  disappointing,  and  it  seems  unable  to  recog- 
nise the  vital  need,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  safety,  of 
populating  the  vast  empty  region  it  has  acquired  with  the 
utmost  speed. 

Turning  to  expenditure,  the  total  amount  spent  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  during  the  last  financial  year,  not 
including  certain  repayments  to  trust  funds  and  the  sums  distri- 
buted from  the  Customs  and  Excise  receipts  among  the  States, 
came  to  £11,326,641,  an  amount  exceeding  by  no  less  than 
£3,827,124,  the  total  outlay  for  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
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increases  were  £1,075,000  for  fleet  construction,  about  £200,000 
for  various  naval  and  military  works,  £371,318  for  invalid  and 
old-age  pensions,  £325,730  to  defray  charges  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  Territory,  £228,478  sugar  bounty,  £187,371  addi- 
tional ordinary  expenditure  for  defence  purposes,  and  £321,352 
on  account  of  the  administration  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department.  The  latter  most  costly  and  ill-conducted  branch 
of  the  Public  Service  devoured  also,  as  before  mentioned,  an 
additional  £228,055  for  permanent  works,  and  is  still  loudly 
clamouring  for  more.  Census  charges  absorbed  another  £100,000, 
and  public  works  of  a  general  description  about  £50,000. 

Of  these  increased  charges  some  are  entirely  justifiable,  but 
others  are  open  to  strong  adverse  criticism.  In  the  former 
category  may  be  placed  the  large  sums  devoted  to  defence 
purposes.  The  building  of  an  Australian  Fleet,  provided  the 
component  vessels  be  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  one  Imperial 
Meet,  must  be  regarded  as  a  wise  step  in  view  of  the  general 
tendency  throughout  the  civilised  world  towards  the  increase  of 
armaments.  But  to  ensure  the  unity  of  direction  and  control 
necessary  to  success  in  time  of  war  the  excision  of  the  first 
article  in  the  recent  Naval  Agreement,  and  the  substitution  of 
one  explicitly  affirming  the  principle  of  undivided  control,  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Article  XVI.,  also,  would  better  harmonise 
with  the  laws  of  sound  strategy  were  the  qualifying  words, 
"  When  the  naval  service  of  a  Dominion  or  any  part  thereof 
has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government  by  the 
Dominion  authorities,"  omitted.  Popular  assemblies  and  the 
Ministers  responsible  to  them  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  pro- 
crastination ;  and  the  words  quoted  might,  at  a  dangerous  crisis, 
when  prompt,  united  action  was  imperative,  enable  a  factious 
or  disloyal  minority  to  cause  ruinous  delays.  The  whole  striking 
power  of  the  Empire  should  be  at  the  unfettered  disposal  of  a 
single  authority  to  enable  it  to  be  used,  when  need  be,  with 
decisive  effect. 

But  the  enormously  increased  expenditure  on  free  pensions 
is  a  matter  of  very  grave  concern.  Owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
age  of  eligibility  in  the  case  of  women  to  sixty,  and  the  admission 
of  invalids  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  the  total  amount  paid  in 
pensions  during  the  last  financial  year  rose  to  the  large  sum  of 
£2,054,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  now  in  receipt  of  this 
kind  of  State  charity  is  82,953,  and  the  Prime  Minister  added 
with  perfect  equanimity,  "  The  Department  is  still  receiving 
large  numbers  of  claims  from  women  between  the  ages  of  sixty 
and  sixty-five  and  from  invalids." 

People  of  festive,  self-indulgent  habits  now  receive  double 
encouragement  from  the  State  in  Australia.  "  Eat,  drink,  and 
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be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  receive  pensions/'  promises  to 
become  the  rule  of  life  among  a  considerable  section  of  the 
population.  That  wholesome  fear  of  destitution  in  age  which  is 
the  mother  of  industry  and  civic  efficiency  in  youth  has  been 
entirely  removed.  The  State  no  longer  regards  idleness  and 
dissipation  as  sins  against  the  public  welfare.  Thus  the  conse- 
quences of  the  system  to  the  community  must  be  injurious,  both 
physically  and  morally,  irrespective  of  financial  considerations. 
When  people  are  paid  for  being  ill,  they  are  not  likely  to  exert 
themselves  to  get  well.  Materially  the  State  is  a  double  loser. 
Persons  not  too  old  or  infirm  to  do  light  work  of  a  kind  useful  to 
the  community  are  directly  invited  to  withdraw  their  services  ; 
while  the  community  thus  artificially  deprived  of  such  services 
is  compelled  to  pay  for  the  deprivation. 

Politically,  the  free  pension  system  in  Australia  is  already 
producing  the  harmful  results  anticipated  by  those  who  have 
always  opposed  it.  The  liberal  allowance  of  10s.  a  week  is  now 
regarded  by  some  actual  and  prospective  pensioners  as  insuf- 
ficient, and  but  a  short  time  ago  the  representatives  of  several 
of  the  chief  trade-unions  passed  a  resolution  affirming  that  the 
weekly  allowance  should  be  raised  to  15s.  Probably  the  next 
demand  will  be  for  the  full  pound,  payable  at  the  age  of  fifty  ; 
and  candidates  will  always  be  found  at  election  time  ready  to 
make  unlimited  use  of  the  cheap  and  convenient  instrument  of 
bribery  afforded  them.  Sooner  or  later  the  pension  system  in 
Australia  will  either  have  to  be  entirely  abolished,  or  else  placed 
on  a  fair  contributory  basis.  And  the  not  wholly  negligible 
question  as  to  whether  a  country  gains  in  any  real  sense  by  the 
artificial  prolongation  of  senility  and  the  encouragement  of 
invalidism,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  an  increased  production 
of  human  weaklings  will  have  to  be  considered  on  broader 
and  higher  grounds  than  those  of  a  short-sighted  humani- 
tarianism. 

An  additional  sum  of  £228,478  was  paid  during  the  year  under 
notice  by  way  of  sugar  bounties  to  white  cane-growers,  and  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  is  officially  estimated  at  no  less  than  £621,500.  Such  a 
charge  as  this  added  to  the  collective  import  duty  makes  sugar 
a  rather  expensive  article  of  diet  in  Australia.  Reason  would 
suggest  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  and  the  admission  under 
reasonable  conditions  of  coloured  labour  to  the  planting  dis- 
tricts ;  but  reason  at  present  is  banished  from  the  tropics  of 
Australia.  Were  the  sugar  industry  allowed  to  follow  its  natural 
course  unquestionably  the  northern  portions  of  the  continent 
would  soon  not  only  fully  supply  home  requirements  unaided 
either  by  bounty  or  duty,  but  would  yield  a  large  surplus  avail- 
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able  for  export.  The  ulterior  effects  of  the  bounty  system  on 
the  physique  of  the  white  worker  in  the  cane-fields  are  likely  to 
prove  far  more  harmful  than  those  of  the  strictly  economic  kind. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  Australian  working  man 
will  perceive  the  futility  of  wasting  the  national  resources  in 
fighting  a  hopeless  battle  against  Nature. 

The  enormous  progressive  increase  of  departmental  expendi- 
ture in  the  Commonwealth  suggests  unpleasing  reflections.  Two 
Departments  in  particular,  that  of  the  Postmaster-General  and 
that  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  may  be  singled 
out  as  examples  of  inefficient  and  extravagant  administration. 
To  the  former  is  allotted  for  the  year  1911-12  a  sum  of  approxi- 
mately £4,000,000,  while  it  is  proposed  to  spend  an  additional 
million  and  a-half  on  various  works  and  buildings  in  connection 
with  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  The  need  for  this  pro- 
digious outlay  in  addition  to  the  substantial  sums  already 
expended  in  a  similar  way  is  scarcely  apparent.  So  far,  the 
requirements  of  the  Home  Department  have  been  more  modest, 
but  the  recent  prodigal  increase  of  salaries  and  wages,  and  the 
commencement  of  building  operations  on  the  site  chosen  for  the 
new  Federal  Capital  at  Canberra,  threaten  to  swell  further 
demands  from  this  quarter  inordinately. 

A  sum  of  £100,000  has  been  provided  for  this  year's  expendi- 
ture on  the  new  city,  to  complete  which  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  rather  jauntily  assured  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
other  day,  a  total  sum  of  not  less  than  £3,500,000  will  be  required. 
No  person,  however  ingenious,  can  adduce  a  single  reason  of  any 
weight  for  the  undertaking  of  this  costly  enterprise.  Both  histori- 
cally and  geographically  the  claims  of  Sydney  to  the  position  of 
Federal  Capital  are  indisputable,  and  only  the  rather  ignoble 
jealousy  entertained  towards  the  real  metropolis  of  Australia 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Melbourne,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  by  those 
of  Victoria  generally,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the 
justice  of  Sydney's  claims  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  government. 
Either  a  compromise  after  the  South  African  precedent  might  be 
arranged,  by  which  Sydney  would  become  the  legislative  and 
Melbourne  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  (a 
clumsy  solution  of  the  difficulty,  indeed,  but  far  less  costly  than 
the  one  adopted)  ;  or,  preferably,  the  claims  of  the  two  rival 
cities  might  be  submitted  to  the  popular  judgment  by  referendum. 
The  execution  of  the  scheme  now  unfortunately  sanctioned  will 
entail  the  diversion  from  profitable  to  unprofitable  employment 
of  large  numbers  of  workmen,  engineers,  and  others  for  many 
years,  and  the  expenditure  on  wholly  unproductive  works  of 
vast  sums  that  might  be  far  better  utilised  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  and  the  development  of  the  rural  industries. 
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The  apathy  with  which  the  ordinary  Australian  elector  views 
the  waste  of  the  public  revenues  on  projects  that,  apart  from 
the  financial  loss  involved,  must  indirectly  inflict  positive  injury 
on  the  country,  seems  to  denote  either  the  low  opinion  he  holds 
of  the  capacity  of  his  chosen  legislators,  or  the  entire  absence  of 
a  collective  sense  of  responsibility.  The  latter  cannot,  however, 
in  any  circumstances,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  virtues  of 
democracy. 

For  defence  purposes,  including  the  naval  subsidy  of  £200,000 
payable  to  the  British  Admiralty,  the  large  sum  of  £2,264,156  is 
assigned  for  the  current  year ;  and  an  additional  sum  of 
£1,515,000  is  set  apart  for  fleet  construction.  By  the  end  of 
June  next  about  £3,000,000  out  of  the  £4,000,000  required  to 
complete  the  first  fleet  unit  of  one  armoured  cruiser,  three 
unarmoured  cruisers,  six  destroyers,  and  three  submarines  will 
have  been  provided,  a  distinctly  creditable  achievement. 
Various  military  and  naval  works  such  as  training  establish- 
ments, factories  for  munitions  of  war,  ranges,  barracks,  and  the 
like  are  to  cost  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds  besides. 
In  all  it  is  proposed  to  expend  a  sum  of  £4,328,382,  not  including 
the  outlay  in  connection  with  wireless  telegraph  stations,  for  the 
protection  of  Australia.  In  other  words,  national  insurance  will 
this  year  exact  a  premium  amounting  to  almost  £1  a  head  from 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia  it  were  well  for  the  burden  to  be  cheerfully  accepted.  The 
Labour  Government  deserves  credit  for  its  recognition  of  the 
plain  fact  that  right  is  still  subservient  to  might. 

Among  other  prominent  items  of  proposed  expenditure  two 
more  deserve  a  brief  reference.  It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  in 
the  midst  of  its  profuse  generosity,  the  Commonwealth  has  not, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  forgotten  the  claims  of  justice.  A 
payment  of  £673,600  in  various  proportions  to  the  State  Govern- 
ment is  provided  for,  the  amount  to  include  interest  at  3  per 
cent,  with  an  additional  J  per  cent,  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  for 
two  years  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  State  establishments 
transferred  to  the  Central  Government  at  and  since  Federation. 
As,  however,  the  more  costly  of  these  buildings  have  been  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Federal  authorities,  rent  free,  for  over  ten 
years,  while,  in  many  cases,  the  State  Governments  have  been 
throughout  that  period  paying  interest  on  the  money  borrowed 
for  their  construction,  the  suggested  settlement  does  not  err  on 
the  side  of  liberality.  An  offer  of  two  years'  rent  for  ten  years' 
occupancy  would  suggest  that  the  Federal  Treasurer  in  his 
dealings  with  the  States  has  bestowed  more  attention  on  Irish 
than  on  English  precedents  relating  to  transactions  between 
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tenants  and  landlords.     Probably  vigorous  remonstrances  will 
be  raised  by  some  of  the  State  Governments  affected. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
grateful  taxpayers  will  be  required  to  find  a  sum  of  nearly 
£200,000 ;  and  a  new  Department,  to  be  controlled  directly  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  is  to  be  created  and  endowed  with  a  modest 
portion  of  some  £15,000.  Infants  of  this  kind  have,  however, 
a  tendency  to  grow  in  stature  and  appetite.  The  Minister  in 
charge  of  External  Affairs,  whose  sphere  of  control  now  embraces 
the  Northern  Territory  with  its  appendage  the  portion  of  the 
future  trans-continental  railway  extending  northwards  from 
Port  Augusta,  as  well  as  the  contemplated  line  from  the  latter 
place  to  Kalgoorlie,  is  to  receive  as  his  share  over  half-a-million 
pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  large  sum  will  be  required  to  pay 
interest  on  the  debt  taken  over  with  the  Commonwealth's  latest 
acquisitions.  Only  the  meagre  sum  of  £27,000  is  allowed  for 
new  works  of  a  permanent  kind  in  the  Northern  Territory,  and 
another  of  £34,000  represents  the  estimated  expenditure  on 
Papua,  where,  apparently,  no  public  works  of  any  important 
kind  are  to  be  undertaken. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  insatiable  demands 
of  the  Commonwealth  Post  Office  Department,  which,  in  addition 
to  an  expenditure  of  about  half-a-million  over  and  above  receipts 
during  last  year,  is  to  receive  an  extra  grant  of  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  for  new  works  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
besides  an  increased  amount  for  ordinary  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  rapid  growth  of  Federal  expenditure  through  the 
wholesale  increase  of  salaries  is  a  distinctly  bad  sign.  According 
to  the  latest  returns  there  are  now,  excluding  members  of  the 
military  and  naval  services,  no  fewer  than  34,459  persons  paid 
out  of  the  Commonwealth  revenues.  The  aggregate  amount 
received  by  these  last  year,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Public  Service  Commissioner,  Mr.  McLachlan,  was  £2,098,530, 
each  individual  employed  receiving  on  an  average  almost  £140 
yearly.  The  total  increase  in  salaries  compared  with  the  previous 
year  amounted  to  £162,733.  Of  the  whole  number  of  Common- 
wealth Civil  Servants  the  Postal  Department  alone  employs 
31,485  ;  and,  by  means  of  political  pressure  exercised  in  a  manner 
most  detrimental  to  the  public  interest  these  favoured  State 
employees  during  the  last  twelve  months  obtained  an  addition 
of  £170,000  to  their  aggregate  salaries. 

The  average  rate  of  remuneration  now  ruling  throughout  the 
postal  service  is  10s.  Id.  a  day,  and  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 
determined  that  his  protegees  shall  have  their  share  of  the  public 
bounty,  has  recently  issued  orders  that  a  minimum  wage  of  9s. 
a  day  shall  be  paid  in  his  Department.  At  present  every  recruit 
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in  the  extensive  army  of  employees  under  the  benevolent  super- 
vision of  the  Postmaster-General,  without  respect  to  sex,  ability, 
or  experience,  receives  a  salary  of  £110  per  annum  on  attaining 
the  age  of  admission  to  the  franchise.  A  demand  has  lately  been 
made  that  this  minimum  shall  be  raised  to  £126  a  year.  Work 
of  a  kind  requiring  but  little  physical  effort,  and  the  efficient 
performance  of  which  would  scarcely  overtax  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  a  well-trained  parrot,  is  remunerated  at  rates  which 
might  arouse  the  envy  of  members  of  the  learned  professions  in 
other  countries  ;  and  a  grey-haired  abb6  in  France  would  be 
astonished  to  find  the  newly  emancipated  school-girl  in  Australia 
receiving  from  the  State  a  yearly  income  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  his  own  modest  stipend. 

The  grasping  spirit  now  shown  by  certain  organisations  of 
Federal  employees  will,  indeed,  induce  serious  evils,  if  it  be  not 
soon  checked.  The  disfranchisement  of  all  public  officials  below 
a  certain  rank,  or  until  the  completion  of  a  fixed  period  of 
service,  would  serve  as  a  wholesome  check  on  the  mischievous 
political  activities  of  the  organisations  referred  to.  Certain 
remarks  made  by  the  Public  Service  Commissioner  in  his  last 
report  deserve  quotation  as  expressing  the  opinions  held  by  the 
most  competent  authorities  with  reference  to  the  spread  of 
demoralising  influences  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service. 

"  During  the  past  year,"  writes  Mr.  McLachlan,  "  the 
tendency  of  certain  associations  of  officers  to  invoke  outside 
support  had  been  evident,  and  it  had  apparently  not  been 
realised  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  outside  influence  by 
individual  officers  applied  with  equal  force  to  associations  of 
officers.  If  that  law  was  to  be  set  aside  or  allowed  to  become  a 
dead-letter,  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  worst  features 
of  the  American  spoils  system  prior  to  the  establishment  of  civil 
service  reform  were  bound  to  be  reproduced  in  the  Australian 
service  with  the  resultant  chaos  and  inefficiency  of  public 
administration."  The  reference  to  the  pernicious  abuses  that 
formerly  flourished  in  the  United  States,  traces  of  which  still 
remain,  is  both  timely  and  significant.  "  The  ideally  perfect 
constitution  of  a  public  office  is  that  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
functionary  is  entirely  coincident  with  his  duty." 

The  wholesome  principle  so  formulated  by  Mill  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  work  on  '  Representative  Government '  has  of 
late  been  completely  disregarded  in  Australia.  Functionaries 
there  have  shown  a  distinct  disposition  to  blackmail  the  public 
by  terrorising  Ministers  into  the  granting  of  preposterous  con- 
cessions and  indulgences.  The  civil  servant  who  neglects  his 
public  duties  in  order  to  engage  in  a  political  propaganda  finds 
his  chances  of  promotion,  when  his  political  patrons  are  in 
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office,  distinctly  improved  by  these  manifestations  of  zeal.  The 
recent  scandalous  announcement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
acting,  it  is  believed,  under  strong  pressure  applied  by  the 
extreme  members  of  his  party,  and  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, that  in  future  the  rule  of  preference  to  trade-unionists  will 
be  enforced  in  all  the  Commonwealth  Departments  practically 
inaugurates  a  reign  of  corruption. 

It  amounts  to  a  virtual  declaration  that  only  supporters  of 
the  party  now  in  power  may  hope  to  enter  the  Government 
Service,  and  that  the  public  funds  are  to  be  used  to  buy  votes 
for  that  party.  This  iniquitous  measure  has  greatly  stirred 
public  opinion  in  Australia,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  recoil 
with  decisive  effect  on  its  authors  at  the  next  General  Election. 
Trade-unionists  of  the  old  and  more  moderate  school  entirely 
disapprove  of  a  course  of  action  which  they  regard  as  bad 
morality  and  worse  tactics.  The  younger  and  less  scrupulous 
and  sagacious  members  of  the  party,  however,  seem  determined 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  perceiving,  possibly,  the  steady 
fall  of  the  political  barometer.  They  are  resolved  at  least  to 
carry  some  plunder  with  them  when  driven  into  the  deserts  of 
opposition. 

On  a  general  survey  the  Commonwealth  Budget  of  1911 
may  be  described  as  a  fair-weather  Budget.  It  is  the  product  of 
wholly  abnormal  conditions,  both  natural  and  political.  When 
the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  Australian  exports 
has  increased  within  the  last  six  years  from  £54,127,758  in  1905 
to  £71,836,195  in  1910,  the  amazing  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
people  during  the  period  may  be  estimated.  That  prosperity  is 
naturally  apt  to  induce  an  excess  of  optimism.  But  there  are 
times  when  pessimism  is  the  truest  form  of  patriotism.  When 
the  horses  threaten  to  take  charge  of  the  coach  and  career  wildly 
down  hill,  he  is  the  better  patriot  who  strives  to  apply  the  brake 
than  he  who  cheerily  cracks  the  whip. 

An  examination  of  the  projected  expenditure  for  next  year 
forces  the  conviction  on  the  judicious  mind  that  the  Common- 
wealth is  going  too  fast.  Out  of  a  total  estimated  revenue  of 
£19,515,000  it  is  proposed  to  expend,  not  only  the  whole  avail- 
able sum,  but  last  year's  surplus  as  well.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  entire  amount  left  after  subtracting  the  six 
million,  or  thereabouts,  returnable  to  the  States  will  be  expended 
for  non-productive  purposes.  The  contemplated  expenditure  on 
defence  may  be  entirely  commended  ;  but  approval  there  ceases. 
As  the  writer  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Argus  tersely  remarks, 
"  There  is  practically  no  policy  in  the  Budget."  While  a  pro- 
digious sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  discouragement  of  industry, 
only  the  most  meagre  doles  are  allotted  to  the  encouragement 
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of  industries.  Public  functionaries  with  the  salaries  of  ambas- 
sadors are  being  liberally  appointed,  and  the  emoluments  and 
numbers  of  a  privileged  official  caste  increased  at  the  expense 
of  those  to  whose  efforts  the  general  prosperity  is  mainly  due. 
The  servants  of  the  State  threaten  to  become  its  masters.  The 
time  has  certainly  arrived  for  retrenchment  and  the  remission 
of  taxation.  An  annual  charge  of  £2  185.  9JcL  exacted  through 
the  Customs  and  Excise  alone  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Commonwealth  is  an  almost  intolerable  burden  for 
even  the  most  prosperous  community  to  bear. 

Apart  from  its  inherent  injustice  and  impolicy  the  Land  Tax 
is  having  the  baneful  effect  of  limiting  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  improvements  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  large 
landed  estates.  The  State,  in  short,  is  withdrawing  from  profit- 
able use,  and  applying  to  purposes  that  are  distinctly  unprofit- 
able, very  large  sums  which  wise  legislators  would  leave  in  the 
capable  hands  of  those  who  acquired  them  to  be  applied  to 
works  of  general  utility.  A  single  irrigated  and  well  peopled 
valley  were  worth  far  more  to  Australia  than  a  capital  city 
adorned  with  the  latest  triumphs  of  architecture.  Worse  still, 
while  the  general  wage  fund  is  being  depleted  by  the  tax-collector, 
the  amounts  levied  are  being  used  in  a  manner  directly  detri- 
mental to  the  taxpayer.  The  latter  is  called  on  to  find  the  means 
to  pay  pensions  that  encourage  the  morally  weak  to  contract 
habits  of  idleness,  and  to  pay  exorbitant  salaries  and  wages  to 
an  army  of  State  employees,  who,  if  not  engaged  in  unproductive 
public  works,  would  be  employed  in  remunerative  private  indus- 
tries. The  State  thus  both  takes  the  individual  employer's 
money,  and  uses  it  to  bribe  his  workmen  to  leave  him.  This  is 
not  a  healthy  condition  of  things,  nor  one  that  can  long  continue 
without  drying  up  the  springs  of  the  public  revenues. 

Finally,  while  lacking  the  impress  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship, the  Budget  shows  no  perception  on  the  part  of  its  framers 
of  Australia's  one  overwhelming  need.  Nothing  is  said,  as  Mr. 
Deakin,  in  his  criticism,  pertinently  observed,  on  the  subject  of 
immigration.  The  Prime  Minister  somewhat  airily  replied  that 
he  had  "  inadvertently  "  omitted  to  deal  with  it.  Very  learned 
men  have  been  known  "  inadvertently  "  to  neglect  such  neces- 
sary matters  as  eating  and  drinking  ;  but  the  Minister  to  whom 
for  the  time  is  confided  the  destinies  of  a  continent  can  hardly 
be  excused  for  forgetting  the  fact  that  it  is  now  starving  for  want 
of  people.  No  doubt  the  sensitive  humanitarian  would  be  shocked 
were  it  suggested  that  Australia  would  be  the  better  for  fewer 
pensioners  and  more  immigrants,  yet  fairly  weighty  reasons 
might  be  given  in  support  of  the  statement.  "  For  to  think  that 
a  handful  of  people  can,  with  the  greatest  courage  and  policy 
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in  the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion  ;  it  may 
hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly."  Bacon,  were  he  alive 
to-day,  might  reiterate  that  warning,  familiar  as  it  is  to  every 
well-informed  student  of  history. 

The  present  Labour  Government  of  Australia,  he  might 
think,  has  still  something  to  learn  concerning  matters  that 
pertain  to  "  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates." 
Abundance  of  wealth  and  poverty  of  men  form  a  sinister  com- 
bination of  weakness  and  temptation.  The  rebuke  addressed  by 
Solon  to  Croesus  in  old  times  might  be  repeated  to  every  vain- 
glorious nation  of  the  modern  world  that  is  so  foolish  as  to 
prefer  gold  to  the  stubborn  iron  of  manhood.  The  spectacle  of 
half  a  continent  containing  altogether  fewer  civilised  inhabitants 
than  a  small  provincial  town  in  England  is  not  one  that  inspires 
confidence  as  to  the  future  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  Aus- 
tralian. Of  the  courage  of  his  fellow-citizens  he  has  no  doubts ;  of 
the  wisdom,  in  many  respects-  of  the  present  policy  of  their  rulers 
he  has  many  doubts.  If  that  policy  be  not  soon  amended  so  that 
the  "  handful  of  people  "  now  dispersed  over  a  vast  region  shall 
swell  to  a  powerful  army  of  occupation,  Australia  may  find  her 
dominion,  like  that  of  Sparta  of  old,  when  the  day  of  trial  comes, 
"  fail  suddenly." 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 


BOOKS  OP   REFERENCE  FOR   1912 

Who's  Who.— Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  the  publishers  of  "  Who's  Who  "  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  new  volume  which,  if  a  little  more  extended  than 
its  immediate  predecessor,  still  forms  a  very  compact  book  of  reference.  The 
information  given  in  its  pages  is  ample,  without  being  fulsome,  and  the  varied 
particulars  about  well-known  men  and  women  are  carefully  selected  and  clearly 
stated.  "Who's  Who"  is  inseparable  from  the  "daily  round  the  common 
task  "  of  any  person  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs,  while  no  institution  is 
complete  that  has  not  a  copy  on  the  library  or  office  table. 

Whitaker. — The  1912  "  Whitaker"  well  sustains  the  reputation  gained  by 
this  widely-read  annual  for  reliability  and  useful  information.  When  one 
remembers  that  in  1868,  the  first  year  of  publication,  the  volume  only  contained 
362  pages,  and  that  the  present  issue,  the  forty-fifth  of  the  series,  contains  856 
pages,  one  can  understand,  in  some  degree,  the  growth  of  public  life  in  the  last 
four  decades.  Each  year  new  articles  and  hew  statistics  find  their  way  into 
Whitaker's  Almanack,  and  this  year  an  unusual  amount  of  interesting  and 
valuable  information  has  been  added  to  what  was  an  already  very  full  volume  of 
facts.  "  Whitaker  "  is  a  book  for  everyone  and  everyone  should  possess  it. 
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VANCOUVER,  B.C.,  TO  THE  ALASKAN 
BOUNDARY 

BY  ELIZABETH  WALMSLEY 


CANADA  is  a  "new  country"  only  in  the  sense  that  her 
populations  and  her  cities  are  new.  In  all  other  respects  she  is 
as  old  as  creation  records.  Some  of  her  geological  formations  are 
the  oldest  known  to  science  ;  the  history  scored  over  the  smiling 
prairies  is  that  of  the  last  ice  age  and  the  draining  of  primeval 
seas.  The  most  amazing  thing  about  Canada,  after  the  vastness 
of  her  mere  extent,  the  illusive  charm  of  empty  worlds,  and  the 
stupendous  glory  of  mountains  whose  majesty  "  bludgeons  you 
dumb,"  is  this  contrast  between  the  almost  ageless  past  and  the 
present  moment. 

I  am  the  land  that  listens.  .  .  , 

writes  the  poet  of  the  Yukon, 

Steeped  in  eternal  beauty,  crystalline  waters  and  woods, 

Long  have  I  waited  lonely.  .  .  . 

Feeling  my  womb  o'er  pregnant  with  the  seed  of  cities  unborn, 


Dreaming  of  men  who  will  bless  me,  of  women  esteeming  me  good, 

Of  children  born  in  my  borders,  of  radiant  motherhood, 

Of  cities  leaping  to  stature,  of  fame  like  a  flag  unfurled, 

As  I  pour  the  tide  of  my  riches  in  the  eager  lap  of  the  world. 

Everything  in  Canada  dates  from  Confederation  and  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway.  Everywhere 
remembrance  of  a  time  when  these  were  not  points  the  contrast 
of  the  present.  Half  a  century  ago  "  down  east,"  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  middle  west,  and  perhaps  ten,  or  even  two  years  ago  in 
British  Columbia,  such  busy  hives  of  men  as  Ottawa  itself,  the 
seat  of  Government,  Winnipeg,  the  great  wheat  centre,  Edmonton, 
her  rival  further  west,  and  Vancouver  on  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
world  were  but  the  hamlets  of  pioneers. 

If,  indeed,  the  romance  of  those  days  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  (and  the  romance  of  the  trail  to  Dawson  itself  by  the 
Skagway  and  the  White  Horse  Pass  is  now  exchanged  for  the 
luxury  of  Canadian  travel),  it  is  still  possible  to  look  on  at  a  state 
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of  things  in  Prince  Eupert,  for  instance,  or  even  at  Stewart,  a 
mining  town  on  the  Alaskan  border,  which  may  serve  vividly  to 
recall  the  condition  a  few  years  ago  of  cities  now  developed  into 
big  centres  of  modernity  and  civilisation.  Prince  Eupert  and 
Stewart  illustrate  Canadian  history  still  in  the  making,  Canadian 
prosperity  still  in  the  seed.  To  visit  them  stimulates  and 
astounds  the  imagination.  Prince  Eupert  gives  one  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  Vancouver  might  have  looked  like  a  short  while  ago, 
while  Vancouver  perhaps  presents  a  fair  picture  of  what  Prince 
Eupert  may  be  five  or  ten  years  hence. 

It  is  said  in  the  west  that  land  fit  for  nothing  else  is  fit  for  a 
townsite,  and  so  it  would  seem  to  be  if  the  beginnings  of  a  place 
like  Seattle,  just  over  the  American  border,  are  remembered. 
Beside  the  mountainous  grades  of  Seattle  the  picturesque  stair- 
way streets  of  Valetta  are  mere  gentle  inclines.  The  shores  of 
Burrard  Inlet,  of  course,  offered  a  magnificent  site  for  the  future 
city  of  Vancouver,  but  the  deforestation  of  it,  when  firs  grew 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  was  a  titanic  undertaking.  A  comparison 
between  the  foot  of  Carral  Street  and  the  waterfront  in  1883  and 
at  the  present  time  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  every  vision  of  a 
grandiose  urban  future  entertained  by  that  extraordinary  and 
temporary  jumble  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  called 
on  the  map  Prince  Eupert.  The  present  terminal  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  bears  about  as  much  resemblance  now  to  the  city 
it  is  going  to  be  as  the  mere  scaffolding  may  bear  to  some  finely 
designed  monument  whose  unveiling  will  some  day  reveal  and 
justify  optimism  and  imagination. 

It  looks  just  now  as  if  the  world's  work  was  all  being  put 
through  there  in  a  moment ;  as  if  every  activity  known  to  brain 
and  muscle  and  machine  was  being  pressed  into  the  service  of 
that  uncompromising  townsite;  as  if  Prince  Eupert  could  do 
to-day  with  every  pair  of  hands,  with  every  tool,  with  every  scrap 
of  engineering  science,  enterprise  and  capital  could  contribute  to 
its  development. 

Prince  Eupert,  in  fact,  is  a  colossal  joke !  One  must  be 
allowed  to  laugh  at  it,  and  laugh  again,  and  hold  one's  sides  for 
laughing,  as  one  laughs  at  an  infant  prodigy.  It  is  really  terrible 
if,  coming  to  Canada  from  the  old  world  where  one  has  seen  cities 
somnolent  with  historicity  and  age  like  Pisa,  venerable  for  art 
and  culture  like  Florence,  worshipful  for  world-significance  like 
Eome,  one  may  not  be  allowed  to  laugh,  and  laugh  again  at 
"  Prince  Eupert !  "  To  laugh,  however,  for  very  joy  to  think 
that  men  are  still  so  vigorous,  that  the  world  is  yet  so  young,  that 
so  much  remains  to  be  done  so  worth  the  doing,  and  that  the 
future  for  which  Prince  Eupert  stands  may  yet  hold  new  empires, 
inspire  new  peoples,  and  build  new  worlds  atop  of  the  old  ! 
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Imagine  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains  as  purple,  as  blue, 
as  white  as  those  around  Lucerne,  with  a  wide  stretch  of  salt 
water  at  their  feet — the  vast  Pacific — instead  of  the  little  Swiss 
Wierwaldstattergee  ;  imagine  at  one  point  a  hilly  foreshore  where 
a  wharf  is  to  be  seen  and  a  collection  of  wooden  houses  cling  to 
the  heights  behind.  But  land !  Climb  the  main  street  of 
planking,  like  a  pier,  and  gain  the  first  ridge.  Then  imagine  a 
household  removal  at  its  most  chaotic  moment  multiplied  by 
municipal  proportions ;  imagine  a  long  siege  having  taken  place 
with  a  perpetual  bombardment  going  on  ;  a  fire  and  half-a-dozen 
earthquakes.  Imagine  that  the  whole  town  consists  of  a  lumber 
factory  or  a  railway  camp.  Imagine  the  most  dyspeptic  dream 
ever  dreamed  by  a  county  councillor  of  streets  up  galore  and  mains 
and  drains  of  every  description  having  to  be  laid.  Imagine  the 
heaven  of  the  lightning  artist  in  shacks,  shanties  and  wooden 
bungalows ;  imagine  houses  on  basements  of  props  like  stilts,  and 
footways  of  crazy  gang  planks.  Imagine  everything  in  the  most 
glorious  and  hustling  condition  of  "  temporary  premises  "  while 
"  vast  improvements  "  are  going  on  and  you  may  gain  some  faint 
notion  of  Prince  Kupert  at  the  present  fleeting  moment. 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  has  been  planned  is  a  series  of 
rocky  hill-tops  (with  which,  truly,  nothing  else  could  have  been 
done !)  roughly  cleared  of  pine  forest.  There  are  no  streets  as 
yet  but  those  actually  in  the  making  by  gangs  of  Italian  and 
Montenegrin  navvies.  Temporary  plankways  built  high  above  the 
level  of  the  future  streets  make  it  just  possible  to  "  move  around  " 
at  all,  but  these  are  ground  by  the  traffic  into  soft  mats  of  sodden 
sawdust.  Every  now  and  then  they  come  to  some  disreputable 
and  crazy  end  up  against  the  rocky  "  dump  "  of  the  road  upon 
which  it  would  be  just  about  as  feasible  to  walk  as  to  skate ! 
Kiotous  little  rails  serve  to  send  trolleys  thundering  down  at  their 
own  sweet  will  upon  the  unwary  to  discharge  their  load  of  rocks 
(as  well  as  themselves  in  all  likelihood)  at  the  point  where  the 
embankment  ends.  Every  variety  of  wooden  staircase,  ladder, 
gangway  is  made  to  connect  one  place  with  another,  and  you 
walk  on  an  unstable  plank  over  everything  to  get  to  anywhere. 
Sometimes  you  hop  from  "  tie  "  to  "  tie  "  on  the  wobbly  trolley- 
lines  lest  your  shoes  should  be  cut  from  your  feet  on  the  raw  new 
roads.  But  at  every  hazardous  point  is  some  hard  strong  hand 
stretched  out  to  help  you,  some  good  fellow  ready  to  throw  down 
pick  or  shovel  to  find  a  way  for  you  across  the  street,  some  black- 
eyed  son  of  the  south  waiting  on  the  top  of  the  dump  to  help  you 
up.  When  you  breathlessly  explain  that  you  will  be  coming  back 
in  five  years'  time  to  see  how  Prince  Kupert  is  getting  on  everyone 
is  ready  with  the  chivalrous  retort,  "  Hope  I'll  be  here  then !  " 

Perched  high  up  in  mid-air  to  the  centre  back  of  the  town 
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gleams  the  little  white  Catholic  church.  A  "hog-back"  ridge 
intervenes  between  all  that  can  be  seen  of  Prince  Eupert  from 
the  water  and  the  main  site.  To  the  back  of  this  again  is  a  deep 
valley  footing  the  mountains  behind,  called  Hayes  Creek  (always 
pronounced  "  crik").  Half  the  work  of  the  grading  of  the  roads 
lies  in  the  reduction  by  blasting  and  digging  of  this  miniature 
range  right  across  the  townsite.  To  men  with  the  railway- 
building  traditions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  behind  them, 
and  with  those  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
still  in  the  making,  the  reduction  of  the  mountains  is  nothing. 
It  might  seem  that  Prince  Eupert  will  have  no  room  for  future 
expansion  hemmed  in  as  the  place  already  is  by  serried  ranges.  It 
can  only  grow  for  four  miles  at  the  most  in  a  strip  along  the 
shore.  But  to  make  a  remark  such  as  this  to  a  Canadian  is  to 
provoke  a  smile.  The  mountains  are  no  sort  of  a  "  proposition  " 
to  him,  sure !  They  will  be  no  bother — they  will  simply  be 
"  shifted  "  when  Prince  Eupert  likes. 

The  little  Catholic  church  is  brand  new,  very  simple,  very 
bright,  very  clean,  with  just  that  tawdry  touch  about  its  efforts 
after  beauty  which  betray  naive  confidence  in  the  saying  that 
it  is  better  to  do  a  thing  badly  than  not  to  do  it  at  all. 
On  a  small  table  beside  the  door  lies  a  book  with  a  few  pages 
of  handwriting  in  it  setting  forth  the  occasion  and  begin- 
nings of  this  far  distant  British  Columbian  Mission.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  archives  of  the  most  venerable 
of  the  Christian  churches  any  more  comical,  illiterate,  yet  inter- 
esting record  is  to  be  found.  The  English  of  it,  written  evidently 
by  every  sort  of  foreigner,  is  enough  to  make  the  schoolboy 
"howler"  howl.  But  the  reasoning  and  the  charity  and  the 
zeal  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Since  so  many  of  the  navvies 
and  the  gangers  engaged  in  the  heavy  engineering  works  of  the 
town  were  Latins  and  Catholics,  and  met  not  infrequently  with 
accidents,  even  fatal  ones,  it  was  felt  that  the  permanent  presence 
of  a  priest  in  Prince  Eupert  was  a  necessity.  Negotiations  with 
Vancouver  to  this  end  resulted  at  last  in  the  establishment  of 
one  at  that  point,  and  the  present  church,  due  to  his  efforts,  dates 
from  1908. 

Father  Hartmann,  the  present  rector,  has  decided  to  approach 
the  Provincial  Government  for  aid  to  bring  out  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  German  families  and  settle  them  upon  the  Naas  Eiver 
to  the  north  in  the  gold  district  of  which  Stewart  is  the  centre. 
He  is  now  actively  engaged  on  this  scheme,  and  as  The  Edmonton 
Daily  Bulletin  says,  "with  the  help  of  these  industrious  and 
patient  people  it  is  right  to  believe  that  the  Naas  Eiver  district 
will  blossom  like  the  rose." 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway  Company  has,  of  course, 
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issued  a  good  deal  of  attractive  "  literature  "  about  the  Pacific  coast 
(upon  which  they  have  a  service  of  exquisitely  appointed  boats) 
and  about  Prince  Kupert.  From  this  it  is  easy  enough  to  gather 
much  interesting  and  authentic  information,  if  not  a  graphic  idea, 
about  the  city  as  it  stands  to-day.  It  is  always  illuminating, 
when  travelling,  to  know  what  there  is  to  be  known  in  hard  facts 
about  the  inception  and  importance  of  a  place  like  Prince  Eupert. 
To  the  investor,  the  speculator,  the  commercial  man,  or  even  the 
politician  this  city  may  have  a  meaning  of  its  own,  especially 
when  the  great  transcontinental  line  of  which  it  will  be  the 
terminus  is  completed.  (At  present  only  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
railway  are  being  operated,  as  far  as  railhead,  and  the  railway 
construction  camps  at  Hazleton.)  But  to  those  who  care  little 
for  such  an  economic  fact  that  Prince  Eupert  is  on  the  shortest 
route  from  Liverpool  to  Yokohama,  little  even  for  the  interesting 
geographical  and  hydrographical  reasons  which  caused  that  spot 
of  all  spots  on  the  wonderful  British  Columbian  coast  to  be 
selected  by  the  surveyors  for  a  city  and  a  harbour  second  to  none, 
to  those  who  care  rather  for  things  actually  in  the  making,  who 
can  rejoice  as  much  in  the  faith  of  hope  as  in  the  faith  of  sight, 
Prince  Eupert  is  extraordinarily  interesting  to-day. 

Canada  is  too  busy  to  care  a  snap  about  artists,  and  she 
certainly  thinks  little  of  their  susceptibilities  whilst  designing  her 
rectangular  cities  and  perpetrating  her  hideous  skylines ;  but  the 
day  will  assuredly  come  when  the  beauties  of  that  British 
Columbian  coast  will  produce  sea  painters  like  Wyllie  and  Hooke. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  four  days'  trip  from 
Vancouver  to  the  head  of  the  Portland  Arm  where  Stewart  and 
Portland,  two  little  shanty  towns,  the  one  Canadian  and  the  other 
American,  glare  at  each  other  across  half  a  mile  of  mud  flat,  and 
decide  that  these  mountains  and  mines  and  glaciers  and  serene 
snows  shall  be  British  Columbian,  and  those,  Alaskan. 

The  course  lies  through  a  weeping  archipelago  of  purple 
islands  wreathed  about  by  every  lovely  form  of  mist  and  cloud 
born  of  littoral  ranges  and  warm  ocean  currents,  glaciers,  snow- 
peaks  and  the  cascades  of  early  summer.  Panorama  after 
panorama  discloses  itself,  each  of  varied  beauty  ranging  from  that 
of  the  low  fir-covered  islands  laying  right  abeam  in  the  fairway 
to  that  of  grandiose  hill,  of  mountains  only  less  towering  than 
the  Eockies  and  the  Selkirks,  and  of  far-away  skylines  of  gleaming 
white  dogs'  teeth.  The  coast  from  Vancouver  to  Prince  Eupert, 
and  on  further  north  to  the  northernmost  city  in  British 
Columbia,  to  Stewart,  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  memories  of  Irish, 
Scotch,  Norwegian,  Swiss,  and  even  of  Italian  scenery.  It  is 
often  possible  to  count  ten  or  fifteen  outlines  from  the  foreground 
through  the  tender  middle  distances  to  the  far  background, 
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gradated  through  every  softest  richest  hue  of  green  and  blue  and 
purple  to  amethystine  hues  too  delicate  to  name.  The  unutter- 
able isolation,  the  virgin  silence — broken  only  by  the  cry  of  a  rare 
loon,  or  the  torpedo-like  manoeuvres  of  a  school  of  porpoises — the 
immaculate  beauty,  the  emptiness,  the  remoteness,  the  mystery, 
the  namelessness  of  this  western  archipelago  combine  to  charm 
the  soul  with  something  of  the  charm  of  untrod  trails,  uncharted 
seas,  and  unknown  worlds.  The  whole  prospect  more  often  than 
not  is  veiled  by  heavens  low  hung  with  pearly  clouds  like  the 
inside  of  an  oyster  shell.  The  most  delicate  harmonies  of  silver 
and  grey  mediate  between  gleaming  white  and  lowering  leaden 
hues.  Every  now  and  again  an  unexpected  fleeting  spread  of 
sunshine  lights  up  the  watery  prospect  and  touches  it  with 
transient  warmth.  But  far  more  frequently  rain  is  pelting  all  the 
sea,  dropping  curtains  over  the  land,  dripping  from  the  awning 
over  the  after-deck  and  drumming  a  vigorous  tattoo  overhead. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Alaskan  hinterland  and  of  the  British 
Columbian  interior  are  barricaded  by  mountains  from  a  sea  of 
depth  at  least  equal  to  their  height,  and  in  places  still  unfathomed. 
It  is  quiet,  here  among  these  innumerable  channels,  sometimes 
gently  fretted  by  the  winds,  sometimes  land-locked  and  calm  as  a 
mirror  save  for  the  water  harmonies  in  smoothest  ripple  created 
by  the  passage  of  the  boat.     Sweeping  curves  like  the  lines  in  an 
agate  or  the  spread  of  feathers  in  an  enormous  wing,  soft  melting 
geometric  complications  like  those  in  watered  silk,  flutings  more 
polished,  more  poetic  than  those  of  the  fairest  classic  column 
result  from  the  manner  in  which  the  little  steamer  has  to  pick 
and  choose  her  steady  course,  threading  it  through  sound  and 
channel  and  inlet,  round  island  and  point  and  spit,  past  narrows 
and  one  wide  stretch  of  water  where  land  all  but  fades  from  sight. 
Only  the  hoisting  of  a  little  flag  and  the  raising  of  the  derricks 
above  the  hold  give  any  intimation,  at  last,  of  the  nearness  of  a 
port.     Only  the    sight   of   the   "  dump "   of   the   Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  threading  the  shore  with  its  sentinel  telegraph  poles  give 
any  sign   of   the  imminence  of  Prince  Eupert.     The   town  is 
completely  hidden  by  a  headland. 

Living  in  Prince  Eupert  is  very  dear  owing  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  requisite  of  life,  food,  clothing,  manufactured  lumber 
has  to  be  brought  in  by  boat.  The  town  produces  nothing  in  the 
way  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit  and  dairy  produce.  The  soil  is 
a  mere  mass  of  sodden,  coffee-coloured,  tangled  roots  and  decaying 
woodstuff,  too  rich,  too  sour  until  drained  for  any  practicable 
purpose.  About  five  boats  a  week  visit  the  port,  belonging  to 
various  Canadian  and  American  lines,  the  biggest  in  tonnage 
being  the  two  coasting  steamers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
The  river  boats  of  the  historic  Hudson  Bay  Company  are  to  be 
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seen  beside  the  little  wharf,  loaded  up  with  cows  and  calves  and 
clucking  hens  for  the  railway  camps  on  the  Skeena  Eiver,  while 
every  now  and  then  a  real  old  time  "  stern- wheeler  "  with  its 
ungainly  smoke-stack  like  a  scraggy  bird  is  seen  kicking  up  the 
profound  waters  of  the  fiord. 

There  are  a  few  beautiful  houses  in  Prince  Eupert  already, 
wooden  houses  indigenous  to  the  country  and  the  life — and 
therefore  beautiful.  Their  verandahs,  and  the  scale -like"sheathing 
of  "  shingles  "  for  the  walls,  stained  some  quaint  shade  of  green 
or  rich  brown,  give  them  something  of  real  artistic  value.  It  is 
one  of  the  odd  inversion  of  things  in  these  new  Canadian  " cities" 
that  the  very  latest  refinements  of  civilisation,  such  as  telephones 
and  electric  light  generally  precede  the  preliminaries  of  decency 
and  convenience  such  as  drains  and  sinks.  Everywhere  in  Prince 
Eupert,  however,  public  notices  (squares  of  printed  cotton 
tintacked  on  to  tree  stumps)  advertise  the  necessary  sanitary 
precautions  insisted  upon  by  the  town  authorities.  The  cemetery 
itself  is  on  an  island,  and  funeral  processions  have  to  take  place 
by  boat. 

II 

Another  eight  hours  of  steaming  northward  brings  the  boat 
to  Stewart  on  the  Alaskan  border.  This,  it  will  be  remembered 
was  the  little  town  Iwhich  arrested  the  attention  of  the  world 
about  eighteen  months  ago  by  screaming  and  shouting  among 
its  mountain  fastnesses  that  one  of  them  was  made  of  gold  !  A 
rush  set  in  recalling  the  early  days  of  the  boom  in  the  Yukon. 

The  approach  to  Stewart  at  the  head  of  the  Portland  inlet 
(canal,  as  it  is  inappropriately  named)  is  surpassingly  beautiful 
and  majestic,  perhaps  the  loveliest  stretch  of  scenery  in  all  the 
course.  Mountains  of  equal  grandeur  on  either  hand  gradually 
close  up  the  view  and  shut  in  the  head  waters  of  the  glorious 
fiord  by  a  converging  series  of  perpetually  snow-capped  ranges. 
On  the  one  hand  is  Alaska — in  Indian  tongue  "  the  Great 
Country,"  and  on  the  other  the  coast  crags  of  the  last  West  of 
all,  the  unexploited  west  of  northern  British  Columbia.  It  is 
wonderful  indeed  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  "  land  of  the  untrod 
trails  "  at  last.  It  is  difficult  to  get  off  the  beaten  track  now, 
even  in  Canada,  especially  since  the  beaten  track  of  the  various 
great  transportation  companies  is  such  a  sumptuous  and  luxurious 
one,  but  here  at  last,  at  Stewart,  the  traveller  is  up  against  an 
alternative  of  dog  trains  and  pack-horses. 

Stewart  lies  on  the  meadow-like  foreshore  of  those  close-linked 
mountains,  in  a  clearing  'twixt  the  primeval  forest  and  the  tide 
flats.  It  is  overhung  by  a  vast  mountain  6,000  feet  high— if  one 
can  see  it  through  the  mist  veils  wreathed  about  it — called  Mount 
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Gladstone,  and  one  thrills  to  learn  that  this  grim,  pine  and  fur 
clad  giant  is  studded  with  gold  to  the  top ! 

This  northernmost  "city"  in  British  Columbia  presents 
to-day  as  fair  a  likeness  as  one  would  now  encounter  anywhere 
of  the  mining  camps  of  the  old  days,  minus  perhaps  the  roar  and 
the  reek  and  the  hustle,  plus  perhaps  the  evidences  of  a  slower 
stabler  progress.  It  is  full  of  men.  As  the  boat  from  the  outer 
worlds  warps  slowly  along  the  mile-long  wharf  reaching  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  tide  over  the  mud,  an  array  of  men  awaits  her, 
recalling  every  hero  of  every  mining  tale  beloved  of  Eex  Beach, 
Jack  London  or  "  Bob  "  Service.  There  they  all  are,  the  real 
thing  from  the  real  Adelphi  drama  of  the  gold  mines.  Tough 
weather-worn  men,  in  shirts  that  barely  conceal  the  herculean 
contours  beneath,  or  picturesque  trousers  tucked  into  the  high 
logging  or  mining  boots.  A  row  of  bronzed  faces,  every  one 
veiled  with  smoke  from  pipe  or  vile  American  cigar,  watches  the 
boat  as  she  comes  alongside.  There  are  northern  faces  fringed 
with  fair  or  ruddy  hair,  southern  faces  with  eyebrows  and  beards 
as  black  as  jet.  There,  indeed,  is  all  the  stock-in-trade  of  frontier 
romance.  Every  face  is  hard-eyed,  keen,  set  and  virile.  Here 
and  there  is  the  firm  clean  shaven  face  of  the  novelist's  young 
hero  incarnate.  And  even  the  famous  husky  dogs  from  away 
at  the  back  of  beyond,  who  "  mush  "  it  to  the  Arctic  and  back  in 
winter,  watch  the  boat  come  in  from  that  great  metropolis, 
Prince  Eupert. 

On  the  occasion  when  I  landed  at  Stewart  the  huskies, 
contrary  to  expectation,  were  not  at  all  fierce,  and  only  anxious 
to  see  who  first  should  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  They  seemed, 
indeed,  infected  with  that  spirit  of  Sunday  afternoon  which 
holds  such  sway  over  the  whole  doggy  creation  from  the 
tropics  to  the  Pole.  Pretty  wolfish  faces,  half  Pomeranian  half 
bear  in  type  lifted  themselves  under  an  affectionate  touch,  and 
eyes  like  deep  cairngorms  recalled  the  lovelight  in  those  of  a 
decorous  English  dog  at  home.  Perhaps  that  fellow-feeling 
responsible  for  making  the  whole  world  kin  revealed  to  them  a 
dog  lover  in  this  extraordinary  tenderfoot  from  the  outside. 

Ic  is  perfectly  true  that  Stewart — this  collection  of  crude 
frame  houses  and  log  cabins  dotted  down  with  some  reference  to 
the  future  rectangularity  of  the  "  city  " — is  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  and  valuable  mineralised  belt  of  territory,  but  at  the  same 
time  such  news  of  extensive  gold  discoveries  as  that  noised 
abroad  eighteen  months  ago  which  caused  such  a  rush  to  "  Bitter 
Creek  "  at  the  back  of  the  town,  does  more  harm  than  good  to  its 
nascent  fortunes.  For  the  gold  in  this  region  is  not  "  placer 
gold  "  easily  worked  by  the  amateur  miner,  it  is,  rather,  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  quartz  ledges  and  fissures  which  seam  the 
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granitic  rocks,  and  is  only  to  be  extracted  at  considerable 
engineering  and  mining  expense.  Hence  rumours  of  gold  which 
flood  the  place  with  helpless,  useless  men,  exaggerated  or  even 
baseless  reports  which  inflate  the  values  of  real  estate  only  to  let 
them  down  as  badly,  are  highly  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of 
Stewart  as  a  town,  and  accordingly  resented  by  those  business 
men  who  have  reason,  perhaps,  to  hope  that  Stewart  will  some 
day  become  an  important  distributing  centre  for  the  regions 
north  and  east.  A  second  incident  like  that  of  Bitter  Creek 
might  damage  the  place  for  ever. 

The  town  had  been  in  an  uproar  on  this  very  account  the 
night  before  I  arrived  there.  It  was  said  that  a  telegram 
was  to  be  sent  out  of  Stewart  by  the  very  boat  in  which  we 
arrived,  announcing  gold  in  quantity  somewhere  on  the  Naas 
Kiver,  placer  gold,  and  calling  the  partner  of  the  sender  into  that 
region  quicker  than  greased  lightning.  But  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  any  further  "  boom  "  that  the  authorities 
stopped  the  transmission  of  the  wire  until  the  news  had  either 
been  confirmed  or  discredited  by  an  experienced  Alaskan  placer 
miner  specially  sent  to  the  Naas  to  investigate  it.  What  may 
have  been  the  result  of  this  inquiry  I  have  never  heard 
— although  it  was  probably  known  in  London  as  soon  as  it 
became  public  property  in  Stewart.  When  one  retreats  to  the 
Canadian  prairies  one  lives  in  unruffled  ignorance  of  everything 
from  shipping  strikes  to  coronations  and  gold  rushes — unless  once 
in  a  blue  moon  one  drives  to  the  nearest  town  and  hears  some 
stale  echo  of  them. 

In  the  little  hospital  belonging  to  this  remote  mining 
camp,  lost  in  the  recesses  of  a  British  Columbian  valley,  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  Empire,  a  struggle  was  going  on  last  June 
far  greater  than  the  struggle  for  the  gold  held  fast  in  the  granite 
grip  of  the  alpine  fastnesses  all  around.  Two  doctors  and  one 
devoted  nurse  were  fighting  night  and  day  for  the  preservation  of 
an  infinitesimal  baby  life,  a  life  more  fragile  than  that  of  the 
ephemeridae  in  the  sunshine  on  a  summer's  day.  Little  cared 
they  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  piled  up  worlds  back  of  the 
Portland  Arm  compared  to  that  fluttering  baby  life,  the  nursing 
which  to  something  like  a  steady  flame  at  last  would  be  a 
greater  triumph  for  science,  a  greater  triumph  of  perseverance, 
than  the  extraction  of  all  the  ore  in  the  mines.  There  it  lay,  this 
weird  human  atom,  born  when  only  five  months  old,  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool,  cradled  at  the  head  of  this  stupendous  canon,  hedged 
about  with  snow-capped  ranges  titanic,  unassailable,  where  vast 
glaciers  sprawled  like  the  petrified  paws  of  some  ice  fiend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  clutching  at  the  ridge  of  it.  There  it  lay, 
the  one  and  only  significant  thing  in  all  that  realm  of  gold  and 
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rock  and  ice  to  the  devoted  woman  fanning,  watching,  tending 
feeding  that  feeble  flame. 

When  the  child  was  born  it  was  neglected  for  some  hours  as 
scarcely  worth  the  attention  that  could  so  ill  be  spared  from  the 
mother.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  since  to  everyone's  surprise 
it  was  not  dead,  doctor  and  nurse  popped  it  into  the  oven,  kept  it 
there  for  six  weeks,  fed  it  somehow  with  something,  and  put  up 
one  of  those  stiff  fights  against  overwhelming  odds  which  are  the 
sporting  chances  of  the  medical  profession.  If  the  child  had  been 
the  firstborn  of  a  king  the  young  Canadian  doctor  "  back  "  of  the 
nurse  and  that  humble  cradle,  would  not  long  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  his  British  Columbian  obscurity.  How  was  it  possible 
not  to  draw  the  contrast  of  the  infinitely  little  of  this  baby's  life 
with  the  infinitely  vast  of  the  surrounding  mountains — of  the 
infinitely  little  of  the  fight  for  gold  with  the  infinitely  great  of  the 
fight  for  a  human  life  ? 

ELIZABETH  WALMSLEY. 


LAND  GRANTS  IN  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA 

IN  the  Eastern  and  Central  Provinces  only  leasehold  grants 
have  been  issued  by  the  Crown.  In  the  Western  Province  Pro- 
tectorate the  Crown  has  claimed  no  right  of  disposing  of  land 
other  than  that  acquired  for  railway  purposes.  Leases  of  land 
adjoining  railway  stations  have  been  issued  to  various  trading 
firms.  There  remains  that  portion  of  the  Western  Province  which 
formed  the  old  Lagos  Colony,  and  even  here  Government  grants 
occur  mainly  only  on  land  at  or  within  a  few  miles  of  Lagos. 
By  a  treaty  of  the  6th  August,  1861,  the  Island  and  Port  of 
Lagos  with  all  the  rights  and  territories  appertaining  to  it  were 
ceded  by  King  Docemo  to  the  British  Sovereign.  Before  the 
cession  the  land  was  vested  in  the  native  government,  consisting 
of  the  King  of  Lagos  acting  through  his  subordinate  chiefs. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king,  these  chiefs  appear  to  have 
exercised  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  use  of  the  land.  The 
assignee  and  his  descendants  obtained  an  inalienable  right  of 
user  subject  to  determination  in  certain  circumstances.  After 
the  cession,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  rights 
over  land  held  by  private  occupiers,  and  where  such  rights  were 
proved  an  absolute  grant  was  issued.  Such  absolute  titles  were 
without  doubt  foreign  to  native  ideas,  and  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  native  assignment  of  user.  Up  to  1882  over 
3,000  of  such  grants  were  issued  ;  since  that  date  absolute  grants 
have  been  made  in  Lagos  Island  chiefly  of  reclaimed  swamp  lands, 
and  in  some  cases  in  exchange  for  the  surrender  of  old  Crown 
grants.  The  issue  of  absolute  grants  has  been  discontinued. 
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THE   DOMINIONS   AND   "MAIL   SWINDLERS" 

BY  R.   S.   SMYTH 

SHOULD  letters  addressed  to  persons  known  to  be  carrying 
on  dishonest  practices  be  treated  by  the  Post  Office  as  ordinary 
correspondence  ?  In  other  words,  should  an  important  depart- 
ment of  the  State  be  permitted  to  contribute  even  indirectly 
to  the  furtherance  of  schemes  of  fraud  ?  As  things  are,  no 
discrimination  is  exercised  between  the  letters  of  honest  and 
those  of  dishonest  persons,  with  the  result  that  the  correspond- 
ence of  notoriously  fraudulent  companies,  and  of  the  swindling 
fraternity  generally,  circulates  with  impunity.  All  are  treated 
alike,  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
when,  in  the  public  interest,  a  departure  from  this  policy  should 
be  made. 

While  a  feeling  in  favour  of  safeguarding  the  privacy  of 
letters  does  credit  to  the  English  character,  it  is  largely  senti- 
mental. To  this  feeling,  no  doubt,  is  due  the  very  restricted 
power  given  to  the  Post  Office  in  dealing  with  correspondence 
of  the  kind  referred  to.  At  present  the  power  is  limited  to 
circulars  only.  The  late  Postmaster-General  was  evidently  in 
favour  of  some  extension,  for,  referring  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  a  recent  occasion  to  the  stopping  of  some  circulars  on  which 
a  considerable  sum  had  been  expended  in  postage,  he  expressed 
regret  that  his  department  "  had  not  greater  powers  in  that 
direction."  In  the  matter  of  national  self-preservation  and  in 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  Parliament  has  given  authority 
to  the  Home  Secretary  to  order,  at  his  discretion,  the  opening  of 
closed  letters,  and  this  authority  has  not  infrequently  been 
exercised,  but  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  is  left  open  to 
anyone  who  may  desire  to  use  it  for  carrying  on  business  of  a 
fraudulent  nature. 

The  United  States  of  America,  to  which  I  may  briefly  refer, 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  dealing  effectively 
with  the  letters  of  "  mail  swindlers,"  as  they  are  called  in  the 
terse  diction  of  the  Republic.  There  the  Postmaster-General  is 
empowered  by  statute,  "  on  evidence  satisfactory  to  him,  that  any 
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person  or  company  is  engaged  in  conducting  through  the  post  any 
scheme  for  obtaining  money  by  means  of  fraudulent  practices  or 
false  representation,  to  direct  the  Postmaster  at  any  Post  Office  at 
^hich  letters  addressed  to  such  persons  or  companies  may  arrive 
to  stamp  the  letters  '  fraudulent,'  and  return  them  to  the  senders." 
What  happens  is,  that  on  receiving  complaint,  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  directs  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  and,  if  in  his 
opinion  the  correspondence  is  of  a  fraudulent  nature,  the  sender 
is  furnished  with  an  official  statement  of  the  case  preferred 
against  him,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  him  to  appear  and  answer  the 
allegation  that  he  is  conducting  a  fraudulent  enterprise.  The 
answer  must  be  in  writing  so  that  it  may  be  filed,  but  a  supple- 
mentary explanation  may  be  given  orally.  If  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  is  satisfied  that  the  correspondence  is  of  a 
fraudulent  character  he  sends  a  report  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
setting  out  the  charge,  the  supporting  evidence,  together  with 
any  explanation  that  has  been  given,  and  the  conclusion  he  has 
reached.  Upon  this  memorandum  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  who  either  issues  a  prohibitory  "  fraud  " 
order,  or  dismisses  the  charge.  The  persons  dealt  with  can 
appeal  to  the  law  courts,  and  appeals  are  sometimes  made,  but 
they  are  seldom  if  ever  successful.* 

In  Canada  the  procedure  adopted  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  one  important  respect  Canada  goes  further. 
"  If  it  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Do  minion  Postmaster- 
General  that  any  person  is  engaged  in  or  representing  himself  as 
engaged  in  the  business  of  an  illegal  lottery,  so-called  '  gift 
concerts,'  or  other  similar  enterprise  offering  '  prizes,'  or  con- 
cerning schemes  devised  to  deceive  or  defraud  the  public  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  or  in  the 
business  of  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  drugs,  medicine 
instruments,  recipes,  prescriptions,  or  other  things  with  an 
object  described,  and  it  such  person  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  endeavour  to  use  the  Post  Office  for  the 
promotion  of  such  business,  or  if  it  be  established  to  his  satis- 
faction that  any  persons  are  using  or  endeavouring  to  use  the 
Post  Office  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  whatever,  then  in  any  such 
case  no  letter,  packet,  parcel,  book  or  other  such  thing  sent  or 
sought  to  be  sent  through  the  post  by  or  on  behalf  of,  or  to  or 
on  behalf  of,  such  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  '  mailable 

*  A  few  months  ago  the  president  of  a  telegraph  company  in  the  United  States, 
and  two  persons  associated  with  him,  were  found  guilty  of  "using  the  mails  to 
defraud  investors"  in  soliciting  stock  subscribers,  and  were  sent  to  prison.  The 
vice-president,  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  was  fined  $2500.  The  others  appealed,  but 
unsuccessfully.  Commenting  on  the  case,  the  Times  (of  llth  August)  said: — "The 
case  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  utility  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  a  censor  of  business  morals." 
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matter.'  '  In  other  words,  the  correspondence  will  not  be 
conveyed,  but  is  opened  and  returned  to  the  senders. 

On  complaint  being  made  that  the  Post  Office  is  being  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  stated,  the  case  is  referred  for  investigation 
to  an  inspector  appointed  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  the 
inspector,  when  necessary,  acts  on  his  own  initiative.  If,  after 
full  opportunity  for  explanation  has  been  given,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  a  case  has  been  established,  an  order  goes  forth  suspending 
the  delivery  of  correspondence  addressed  to  the  persons  concerned, 
and  the  authorities  are  notified  so  that  proceedings  may  be 
instituted.  But  lest  injustice  should  be  done  the  right  of  appeal 
exists  and  can  be  exercised  at  any  time,  even  after  the  order 
has  actually  been  in  force.  These  appeals  are  considered  on 
their  merits,  as  "  there  is  no  desire  to  interdict  the  correspondence 
of  any  person  who  either  abandons  a  business  which  is  regarded 
as  having  been  conducted  on  fraudulent  lines,  or  who  enters 
on  a  business  from  which  the  fraudulent  features  have  been 
eliminated." 

In  New  Zealand  very  arbitrary  and  comprehensive  powers 
for  dealing  with  the  letters  of  swindlers  are  conferred  on  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  these  powers  are  put  in  force  without 
any  notice  to  the  persons  concerned — no  opportunity  for  explana- 
tion being  previously  given. 

The  following  extract,  showing  these  powers,  is  taken  from 
the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Act : — 

If  the  Postmaster-General  has  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  any  person  in 
New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  to  be  engaged  (a)  In  receiving  any  money  or 
valuable  thing  as  the  consideration  for  any  assurance  or  agreement  expressed 
or  implied  to  pay  or  give  any  money  or  valuable  thing  on  any  event  or 
contingency  relating  to  any  horse  race  or  other  race,  fight,  game,  sport,  or 
exercise,  or  as  the  consideration  for  securing  the  paying  or  giving  by  some 
other  person  of  any  money  or  valuable  thing  on  any  such  event  or  contingency 
as  aforesaid ;  or  (6)  In  promoting  or  carrying  out  any  scheme  connected  with 
any  such  assurance  or  agreement  or  any  lottery  scheme  of  chance  or  unlawful 
gaming ;  or  (c)  In  receiving  money  under  pretence  of  foretelling  future  events ; 
or  (d)  In  any  fraudulent,  obscene,  immoral  or  unlawful  business  or  undertaking; 
or  (e)  In  advertising  in  indirect  terms  the  treatment  of  diseases  (of  a  nature 
indicated),  then  the  Postmaster-General  may,  by  notice  under  his  hand  in  the 
Gazette,  order  that  no  postal  packet  addressed  to  any  such  person  (either  by 
his  own  or  any  fictitious  or  assumed  name),  or  to  any  address  without  a  name, 
shall  be  either  registered,  forwarded,  or  delivered. 

It  is  also  directed  that  the  notices  shall  specify  every  such 
name,  whether  real,  fictitious,  or  assumed,  and  every  such 
address  in  respect  of  which  such  order  is  made,  and  the  Act 
further  states  that  until  the  order  is  revoked  no  money-order 
shall  be  issued  in  such  person's  favour  or  be  paid  to  him. 

So^drastic  is  the  regulation  that  until  the  names  and  addresses 
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of  the  prohibited  letters  have  actually  appeared  in  the  "  Gazette," 
the  addressees  are  quite  unaware  of  the  fate  that  has  befallen 
them.  The  right  of  appeal  is  given,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  appeals  are  rarely  successful. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  Zealand  "  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Guide"  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  no  less  than  117 
persons  and  firms,  the  delivery  of  whose  letters  has  been  pro- 
hibited and  payment  of  orders  sent  to  them  forbidden.  Almost 
every  country  is  represented.  Ten  of  the  persons  or  firms  are  in 
London  or  have  branches  there  ;  and  as  the  majority  advertise 
extensively  there  must  be  a  large  correspondence.  This  corre- 
spondence circulates  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  question, 
yet  a  letter  addressed  to  any  of  the  persons  referred  to,  posted 
in  New  Zealand,  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Dominion. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Health 
Officer  to  bring  under  notice  cases  relating  to  the  alleged  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases  or  of  advertisements  referring  thereto, 
and  his  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  persons  con- 
cerned should  be  put  on  the  prohibited  list  is  generally  followed. 
Sometimes  cases  originate  from  complaints,  made  by  individuals 
who  have  received  circulars,  and  these  circulars  are  referred  to 
the  Chief  Health  Officer  to  make  a  recommendation. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ample  powers  are  given 
by  the  Legislature  for  dealing  with  the  letters  of  persons  who  use 
the  Post  Office  for  carrying  out  fraudulent  schemes  or  other 
objectionable  practices.  The  Commonwealth  Postal  and  Tele- 
graph Act  is  similar  in  all  important  respects  to  that  of  New 
Zealand.  Its  provisions,  however,  are  not  put  in  force  until  full 
inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  department  as  to  the  character  of 
the  persons  suspected,  and  the  nature  of  their  business.  No 
formal  notice  of  this  inquiry  is  given  to  such  persons.  The 
advice  of  the  Crown  law  officers  is  then  sought,  and,  if  the 
Postmaster-General  is  satisfied  that  the  business  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Act,  he  issues  an  order  for  insertion  in  the 
"  Commonwealth  Gazette  "  in  the  following  form  : — 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  on  me  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act 
I  hereby  order  and  direct  that  on  and  after  this  date  any  postal  article  received 
at  a  Post  Office  in  the  Commonwealth  addressed  to  by  his  own  or 

any  other  name,  fictitious  or  assumed,  or  to  any  agent  or  representative  of  his, 
shall  not  be  registered,  transmitted,  or  delivered. 

In  some  eases,  after  the  order  has  appeared,  the  persons 
concerned  give  an  undertaking  in  the  prescribed  form,  which 
runs  thus  :— 

I  hereby  undertake  and  agree  in  consideration  of  your  cancellation  of  the 
order  made  by  you  as  Postmaster-General  on  the  day  of  directing 

that  any  postal  article  addressed  to  me  should  not  be  registered,  transmitted, 
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or  delivered,  that  I  will  not,  either  by  my  own  name  or  by  any  fictitious  or 
assumed  name,  or  by  allowing  any  person  to  use  my  name,  be  engaged  in  or  be 
privy  to  any  person  being  engaged  in  receiving  money  or  any  valuable  thing 
for  or  in  connection  with  any  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  clauses  to  of 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  undertaking  the  prohibition  order  is 
cancelled  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  published  in  the  "  Gazette." 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Australia,  and,  I  believe,  in  New 
Zealand,  the  prohibition  notices  are  copied  by  the  Colonial  press, 
the  names  and  addresses  in  each  case  being  fully  set  forth.  By  this 
means  the  fullest  publicity  is  given. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  now,  in  the  United  States 
of  America  as  well  as  in  the  over-sea  Dominions,  an  effective 
check  is  placed  on  the  operations  of  unscrupulous  persons 
who,  without  the  aid  of  the  Post  Office,  could  not  successfully 
reach  their  dupes.  Tasmania  has  gone,1  still  further,  and  has 
furnished  to  the  British  postal  authorities  the  names  and 
addresses  of  certain  persons  and  firms  whose  letters  have  been 
prohibited,  with  a  request  that  money  orders  in  their  favour 
may  not  be  issued.  The  United  States  has  furnished  a  similar 
list  and  made  a  like  request.  The  total  of  such  persons  and  firms 
is  thirty-nine  and  for  none  of  them  will  money-orders  be  issued 
here.  Yet  if  any  of  the  persons  on  these  "  black  lists  "  were  to 
come  to  this  country  or  establish  a  branch  business  here,  all  the 
machinery  of  the  Post  Office  would  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
without  hesitation. 

Is  there  not  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  need  for  preventing  the 
Post  Office  in  the  Homeland  being  used  for  dishonest  purposes 
as  there  is  in  the  Dominions  ?  If  the  opening  of  letters  in  the 
Post  Office  is  repugnant  to  feeling  here,  apparently  no  such 
sentimental  objection  exists  in  the  Dominions.  Provided,  as 
in  Australia  and  Canada,  before  opening  and  returning  their 
letters  (letters  must  be  opened  before  they  can  be  returned) 
ample  opportunity  were  given  to  the  addressees  to  prove  their 
bona-fides,  what  reasonable  objection,  failing  such  proof,  and  in 
view  also  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of  law,  can  be  urged 
against  the  practice  ?  If  the  example  of  our  over-sea  Dominions 
were  followed  by  the  old  country,  the  careers  of  certain  so-called 
"banks"  and  other  syndicates  formed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding the  public  would  soon  be  cut  short. 

Needless  to  say,  the  opening  of  letters  should  take  place 
only  under  the  most  effectual  safeguards,  and  nothing  done  that 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  right-thinking  portion 
of  the  public  in  the  inviolability  of  letters  addressed  to  them, 
while  passing  through  the  post. 

R.  S.  SMYTH. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

*'  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  *  Trustee,'  on  *  Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

"  *  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

IN  Stock  Exchange  circles  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  is 
anticipated  with,  perhaps,  even  more  than  the  usual  feeling  of 
relief.  Foreign  political  affairs  and  labour  unrest  at  home,  and, 
during  the  last  month  of  the  old  year  a  flood  of  new  issues  and 
the  usual  monetary  stringency,  have  disturbed  the  markets  so 
much  that  there  is  a  natural  disposition  to  hope  that  the  turn 
of  the  year  will  see  these  depressing  influences  relegated  to  the 
background. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  «J       .     .     . 
3%        „      (t)        ... 
2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

88,578,318 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

93£z 
79ia; 
66* 

H 

If 

Quarterly. 
II 

3j%  Eupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%    „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

96 
79$ 

i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L.           

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

74 

4! 

100 
100 
100 

80| 
150| 
96 

81 

H 
41 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+£th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8£%  +\ 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5* 
*l 

8 

100 
100 

100 

107£z 
111* 

157£ 

? 

5i 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  j 

1,869,909 

&A 

100 

99x 

6t 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3$%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited 

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

$ 

t 

m 

45J 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

118a? 
117 
78J 
1041 
9Sx 
103|a 
108 
85J 
132 
103 

3] 

H 

3-i 

I! 

5: 
4.1 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gfcd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3£7  deb  stock  red 

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

i 

31 

100 
100 
100 

114 
144Jx 
88 

3i 

Q] 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

86 
102 

°1 

51 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

55 

*b 
^ 

National  Bank  of  India  . 

80  000 

12 

101 

Q71 

4" 

j.^2 

0<2 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

(.',-)  Ex  dividend. 


Although  the  announcement  of  the  administrative  changes 
at  Delhi  was  followed  by  a  sharp  fall  in  Government  Paper  in 
Calcutta,  Indian  Government  Sterling  Stocks  were  not  adversely 
affected  by  the  news,  and  allowing  for  the  deduction  of  the 
dividends  they  stand  at  much  the  same  level  as  a  month  ago. 
In  many  of  the  leading  Indian  railway  securities,  however,  there 
have  been  falls  of  a  point  or  two,  no  fresh  support  being  induced 
by  the  half-yearly  reports  that  have  just  been  issued. 

Grievances  against  the  Indian  Government  of  a  more  or  less 
acute  nature  in  connection  with  railway  affairs  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  Indian 
Railway  Sir  Henry  Kimber,  the  chairman,  made  a  complaint 
which  refers  to  a  particularly  unfortunate  lack  of  facilities  for 
railway  extension.  Sir  Henry  stated  that  the  railways  com- 
tinued  to  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  official  sanction  to 
schemes  of  development  and  extension.  He  mentioned  by  way 
of  example  that  although  a  Government  Committee  had  advised 
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an  expenditure  of  fifteen  millions  sterling  on  the  South  Indian 
Railway  system,  little  more  than  half  that  sum  had  actually 
been  spent. 

H%  One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  month  in  Canadian 
financial  circles  has  been  the  official  announcement  of  the  long- 
expected  new  issue  of  capital  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Existing  shareholders  will  be  offered  $18,000,000  of  new  stock 
at  $150  per  $100  share,  each  shareholder  being  entitled  to 
subscribe  for  one  new  share  in  respect  of  every  ten  he  already 
holds.  The  right  to  subscribe  expires  on  February  13th.  The 
$150  will  be  payable  in  five  instalments  of  $30  each,  payable  on 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Eegd.  Stock  .     . 

23,162,776 

1930-50f 

99 

»H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs 

411,000 

1938 

101 

SIR 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

16 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

&i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Eegd.  Stock     .     . 

1,000,000 

1950 

101 

W 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     V" 

450,000 

1949 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .     .     .     , 

650,000 

1954 

91 

w 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3fc%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

93 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

410,900 

1949 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs.      . 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs. 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%     .      .      . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Regina  4J%  Debs.       . 
Toronto  4%  Bonds     . 
Vancouver   4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-41 
1918-51 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50 
1922-28* 
1931 
1940 

105 
104 
99 
102 
101 
104 
100 
101 
102 

4* 
*I 

f- 

** 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

247* 

4 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£11,428,082 

4 

Stock 

101 

^ri 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£7,191,500 
£29,225,428 

5 

4 

105J 
lOSfz 

m 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

25$ 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

109* 

4T9S 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

99 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd          „      |    . 

£7,168,055 

i 

55^ 

i 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£10,540,011 

4 

92 

±& 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

si 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

100£ 

Sif 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

10 

$100 

247 

4^ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

74^ 

^ff 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 
Canada  Company     .... 

200,000 
8,319 

10 
35s.  per  sh. 

$50 

27' 

$ 

Hudson's  Bay          .     .     •  •  +•• 

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

101  i 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

90,000 

8 

5 

O-V/J.  £ 

6 

6| 

25,000 

8 

3 

Ql 

173 

British  Columbia  Eleo-\Def. 

£800,000 

8 

Stock 

137^ 

5ft 

trio  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£800,000 

6 

Stock 

119 

5 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds   . 
8%  Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8f 
1947 

92 

81 

m 

^ 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
±%         „            „        • 

320,000 
446,861 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
106 

4| 
3tt 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

103 

37 

3J%  Inscribed,  1910  . 

800,000 

1950 

97 

»H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


February  13th,  April  12th,  June  14th,  August  16th,  and 
October  18th  respectively.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  will  be  paid  in  October,  1912,  from  the  due  date  of 
each  instalment  to  September  30th,  1912.  For  the  quarter 
ending  December  31st,  1912,  and  thereafter,  the  new  shares 
will  rank  for  full  dividend,  the  present  rate  of  which  is  10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  "  rights  "  in  respect  of  this  new  issue  are 
equivalent  to  about  $9  per  existing  share. 

High  working  expense  ratios  continue  to  characterise  the 
revenue   statements   of   the   Grand   Trunk   Kailway.      During 
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October,  while  the  gross  receipts  increased  by  £55,200,  the 
expenses  expanded  by  £46,750,  so  that  the  increase  in  net 
receipts  was  only  £8,450.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  half- 
year  the  net  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  £95,150.  After 
eliminating  the  profits  from  the  Western  branch,  the  increase 
for  the  four  months  is  approximately  sufficient  to  provide  an 
extra  1  per  cent,  for  the  Third  Preference  stock,  in  addition  to 
the  \  per  cent,  paid  for  1910,  apart  from  any  increase  that  may 
be  produced  by  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

The  Canadian  Pacific's  gross  earnings  for  October  showed  an 
increase  of  $979,000,  and  the  working  expenses  an  increase  of 
$803,000.  There  was  thus  an  increase  of  $176,000  in  net 
earnings.  For  the  four  months  there  was  an  aggregate  increase 
of  $784,000  in  net  earnings. 

A  somewhat  chilling  reception  was  accorded  by  the  public 
to  the  big  issue  of  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Railway  3J  per 
cent.  Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  offered  at  93. 
The  security  is,  of  course,  irreproachable,  both  principal  and 
interest  being  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  issue  price  was  not  excessive,  but  the  big 
amount  of  the  issue — seven  millions  sterling — was  rather  too 
much  for  the  public  palate,  and  all  but  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
issue  went  to  the  underwriters. 

In  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  October  31st,  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  reports  a  profit  of  $2,276,519,  of  which 
$1,440,000  was  absorbed  by  the  four  quarterly  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  For  some  time  past  the  bank 
premises  have  stood  in  the  balance-sheet  at  the  nominal  value 
of  $600,000.  They  have  now  been  assessed  and  a  value  of 
$9,088,000  has  been  set  upon  them,  $4,735,000  being  land  and 
$4,353,000  buildings.  The  balance-sheet  value,  however,  has 
been  raised  to  only  $4,000,000.  The  reserve  has  been  credited 
with  $3,000,000  and  the  other  $400,000,  by  which  the  balance- 
sheet  value  of  the  premises  has  been  raised,  together  with 
$365,677  premiums  on  new  stock,  more  than  balances  the 
$708,800  written  off  expenditure  on  premises  during  the  year. 
The  undivided  surplus  profit  has  been  increased  from  $961,789 
to  $1,855,185,  and  the  reserve  now  stands  at  $15,000,000 
against  a  paid-up  capital  at  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet  of 
$14,887,570.  Deposits  stood  at  $181,725,815. 

The  report  of  the  Midland  Railway  of  Western  Australia 
just  presented  is  the  first  since  the  rearrangement  of  the  deben- 
ture and  share  capital  was  carried  through.  The  traffic  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £123,168,  showing  an  increase  of 
£5,396,  while  the  working  expenses  increased  by  £2,748  to 
£69,416.  Thus  the  net  receipts  amounted  to  £53,752,  showing 
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an  increase  of  £2,648,  and  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
company.      The   net  revenue,   including  interest  received  and 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      »              ..      f 
3%        „      ..        ..     W 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800: 

1933 
1924 
1935 

105 
98 

87* 

3| 
31* 
Bfl 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
f!889  (t) 
(t)  •     • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101 

96* 
84* 

4 

4J 

3H 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

3*%        ,.            „      4 
3%          „            „      t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 
101* 

84* 

3H 

3£ 

»H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

3*%       „            „       t) 
3%         „            „    -   ft 
3%         „            „       0 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 

101 
97 
90* 
80* 

3J 
3£ 
3| 

^s 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*%  Inscribed  (ft  .     . 

QO/                                                    /A 

«/o          »»              W    • 

QO/                                           /i\ 
0/0              M                    W     • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

I920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

86J 
90* 

3| 
3^s 
3T5B 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (ft 
4% 
37                          .  (ft 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

96* 
102 
85 

4* 
3^ 
315 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

"16 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

*& 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb.       . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4f 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.     ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

*& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

31* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

3§ 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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after  meeting  debenture  interest,  was  £39,931.  Adding  £33,268 
brought  forward  there  was  a  total  of  £73,199.  Of  this,  £13,462 
was  appropriated  for  renewal  and  contingency  account,  £16,249 
for  writing  off  the  balance  of  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  reorganisation  of  capital  and  the  issue  of  First  Debenture 
Stock,  £6,000  for  a  quarter's  interest  on  the  New  Second  Mortgage 
Cumulative  Income  Stock,  and  £10,000  for  reserve.  For  the 
half-year  ended  September  25th,  the  Western  Australian  Bank 
reports  a  net  profit  of  £32,810.  After  providing  for  a  dividend 
of  £1  a  share,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
bonus  of  £4,700  for  the  staff,  a  balance  of  £26,635  remained  to 
be  carried  forward  against  £22,464  brought  in.  The  reserve  fund 
amounts  to  £596,820.  When  the  payments  for  the  new  shares 
recently  issued  at  a  premium  have  been  completed,  the  capital 
will  have  been  increased  by  £50,000,  and  the  reserve  fund  by 
£90,000. 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

6 
16 

5 
100 

40 

8 
100 

113 

3| 

4 

5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
14 

4 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

42 
57 
99 

6 

4 
n 

4" 

6| 

Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

4 

100 

100 

106 

£691  375 

5 

100 

99* 

5 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company  £15 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  57  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
5 

£?5* 
1 
10 

71 
63| 

9| 

5| 
8* 

8T9g 

(as)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds   .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

*A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

105 

3§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

SJ&StookM   .     .     . 

15,831,140 

1940 

96* 

Q3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86£ 

3tf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 
Do.  Hbr.  Ed.  5%  Debs. 

200,000 
150,000 

1934-8* 
1917 

108 
102 

*& 

4H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

lOfccc 

4f 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4£ 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

118 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

H8£ 

fy 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4H 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5| 

6 

Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 
Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

173,800 
443,100 

1920 
1934 

101 
106 

«& 
*f| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  j 
Loan                  .     .) 

100,000 

1914-29 

106J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

122J 

*i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  135.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


November's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  beat  all 
previous  records,  amounting  to  719,729  ounces,  valued  at 
£3,057,213.  The  daily  average  works  out  at  23,991  ounces 
against  22,859  ounces  during  October.  In  this  table  are  shown 
the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past  : 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,765,386   2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634   2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March     .     . 

2,871,740   2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022'  2,287,391 

1,884,815 

April  .     .     . 
May  .     .     . 

2,836,267 
2,913,734 

2,629,535 
2,693,785 

2,578,804 
2,652,699 

2,403,500 
2,472,143 

2,281,110 
2,227,838 

1,865,785 
1,959,062 

June  .     .     . 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976   2,021,813 

July  .     .     . 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813!  2,089,004 

August    . 

3,030,360!  2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602   2,162,583 

September    . 

2,976,0651  2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112   2,285,424   2,145,575 

October  .     . 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,0121  2,351,344 

2,296,361 

November    . 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

December    . 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total  *    . 

31,976,121 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

This  excellent  result  was  achieved  despite  the  continued  deple- 
tion of  the  labour  supply.     During  November  there  was  a  further 
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net  decrease  of  2,458  hands  in  the  number  of  natives  employed 
in  the  gold  mines,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  giving  the 
labour  returns  for  two  years  past  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

November  1909 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763J 

1,799 

December     „ 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 



— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February     , 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March          , 

— 

— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 



— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 



— 

150 

183,964 

nil. 

June            , 

— 

— 

533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 

— 

— 

1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August        , 

— 

— 

683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  , 



— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October       , 



— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  , 

— 

— 

2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December    , 



— 

575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 



— 

4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February     , 



— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

March          , 

— 

— 

4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April 
May 

— 

— 

871 
3,936* 

194,328 
190,392 

nil. 
nil. 

June             , 



— 

3,452* 

186,940 

nil. 

July 



— 

5,358* 

181,582 

nil. 

August         , 

— 

— 

1,772* 

179,810 

nil. 

September  , 

— 

— 

191* 

179,619 

nil. 

October        , 

— 

— 

425* 

179,194 

nil. 

November    , 

— 

— 

2,458* 

176,736 

nil. 

*  Net  loss. 

J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

44%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
34%  1886       „         (t), 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
415,600 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-491 
1933-43f 

101 
102J 
102 
98^ 
864 

*T7* 

I 

g 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

44%  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (I)     .     . 

w°  -  u  -  - 

O/o               ,,         (t)       .       . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-491 

104 
105 
98 
844 

4 
3H 
B* 

3JS 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

924 

&A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 
Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

763,000 
1,856,750 

1954 
1953 

98 
100 

H 

4iV 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4iB 

30  June—  31  Deo 

Johannesburg  4% 
Krugersdorp  4%    . 

5,500,000 
100,000 

1933-4 
1930 

100 
98 

$ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

98« 

4Tas 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

369,968 

1964 

99 

*x 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     ... 
Band  Water  Board  4% 

1,000,000 
3,400,000 

1939 
1935 

99 
99 

3r 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND 
COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

102 

4£ 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103 

*8 

HI 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,851,100 

5 

100 

88 

Bf 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

s 

5 

•i 

5& 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5* 

6i 

6 

511 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148,232 

8 

4 

21 

Qi 

8 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

10 

n 

4& 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100      »',-* 

61,941 

13 

25 

56^ 

5f 

Ohlsson's  Gape  Breweries     ...',.;.       -i-y-. 

60,000 

5 

5 

4 

SH 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

17£ 

1 

1 

ga, 

9 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,056,907 

nil 

1 

1 

nil 

Do  57  Debs.  Red. 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

106; 

411 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6} 

5 

4 

*±8 

6f| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

4 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6| 

\ 

6* 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 

Considerable  expansion  of  the  Rhodesian  interests  of  the 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa  will  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Deve- 
lopment Company  with  the  Gold  Fields  Rhodesian  Development 
Company — the  subsidiary  company  formed  early  in  the  year  to 
look  after  the  Rhodesian  activities  of  the  Gold  Fields  group. 
The  new  company  that  is  being  formed  to  take  over  the  combined 
assets  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Gold  Fields  Company,  and 
will  have  Lord  Harris  as  chairman. 
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MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January     .     . 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  . 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  .     .     . 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April     .     .     . 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May      .     .     . 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June     .     .     . 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July      ... 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August  . 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September. 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October      .     . 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November  .     . 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

2,430,869 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

The  other  minerals  produced  during  the  month  were  as 
follows:  silver,  15,084  ounces;  lead,  50  tons;  coal,  19,038  tons; 
chrome  ore,  3,024  tons. 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (A 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

35 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

a 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0-     •     • 

2,850,000 

1940 

87i 

3 

i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3|%  ins  (£) 

1,485,733 

1918-431 

96 

3 

I 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

105 

3 

4 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3i%  ins.  (*)     .     . 

1,455,500 

19l9-49f 

96 

4 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

90 

8f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

105 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (*) 

725,101 

1929-54f 

95* 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

3$ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£80 

5§ 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,318,500 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

95 
1001 

Si 

3^2 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„              „      Preferred 

300,000 
496,000 
125,000 

9 
? 

10 
5 
10 

? 

9 

3* 

a 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3& 

100 

86 

** 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
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